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CHAPTEE I. 

^HE TBYBTB. 

One single flaeh of slad Buprlse 
Jvt glanced from babers oark ejea, 
Then yanlBhed in the blnsh of shame 
That at Its penance instant came— 
* thought unworthy of mj race I * 

The lord qf the TOee, 

As Utile recked Fitzjocelyii of the munaura which he had 

EroYoked, as he guessed the tme secret of his victory. In 
is eyes, it was the triumph of merit over prejudice ; and 
Mrs. Frost espoiuied the same gratifying view, thou^ ascri- 
bing much to her nephew's activity; and James mmself, 
flushed with hope and success, was not likely to diss^t. 

Next they had to make their conquest available. Apart 
from Louis's magnificent prognostications/ at the lowest com- 
putatiozlj the head master's income amounted to a sum which 
to James appeared affluence ; and though there was no house 
provided, it mattered the less since there were five to choose ^ 
from in the Terrace, even if his grandmother had not wished 
that their household should be still the same. With Miss 
Conway's own fortune and the Terrace settled on herself, 
where could be any risk ? 

Would. Lady Conway think so? and how should the 

communication be mad#? James at first proposed writing 

to her, enclosing a letter to Isabel ; but he changed his mind, 

unable to satisfy himself that, when ablKf nt from restruj^tf 

Vol. II. — I 
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•he mi^ht not send a refosal without affording her daughter 
the option. He begged his grandmother to write to Isabel ; 
but she thought her letter might earry too much weight, and, 
whatever might be her hopes, it was not for her to tell the 
young lady that such means weie sufficient. 

Louis begeed to be the bearer of the letter. His aunt 
would certainly keep term|( with him, and he could insure 
that the case was properly laid before. Isabel; and, as there 
could be no doubt at present of his persuasive powers, James 
caught at the offer. The party were still at Beuohastel, and 
he devised going to his old quarters at Ebbsoreek, and 
making a descent upon them from thence. 

When he came to take up his credentials, he found James 
and his little black leathern bag, determined to come at least 
to Ebbscreek with him, and declaring it made him frantic to 
stay at home and leave his cause in other hands, and that he 
oould not exist anywhere but close to the scene of action. 

Captain Hannaford was smokinff in his demi-boat, and 

fave his former lodgers a hearty welcome ; but ke twinkled 
nowingly with his eye, and so significantly volunteered to 
inform them that the ladies were still at Beuchastel, that 
James's wrath at the old skipper's impudence began to re- 
vive, and he walked off to the remotest end of the garden. 

The Captain, remaining with Louis, with whom he was 
always on &r more easy terms, looked after the other gentle- 
man, winked again, ana confessed that he had suspected one 
or other of them might be coming that way this summer, 
though he could not say he had expected to see them both 
togeuiev. 

* Mind, Captain,' said Louis, ' it wasn't I that made the 
boat late this time last year.' 

< Well ! I might be wrong ; I fancied you cast an eye 
that way. Then maybe it ain't true what's all over the 
, place here.' 

Louis pressed to hear what. ' Why, that when the French 
were going on like Bobert Spear and them old times, he had 
convoyed the young lady right through the midst of them ; 
and Uiey would l^th have been shot, if my Lady's butler 
hadn't come down with a revolver, kiHed hau-a-^zen of the 
mob, and rescued them out of it ; but that Lord Fitijooelyn 
had been desperately wounded in goin^ back to fetch her 
bracelet) mi Mr. Pelaford had carried tupi put in his arms.' 
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< Well I ' said LomB, oooUy, witlumC aliering a miiBcle of 
hia &oe, as the Captain looked for aa angiy negatiye. 

* And when they got hoine,*-<o the story went, — Mr. 
Frost, the tutor, was so mad with jealousy and rage, that my 
Lady declared those moorings wonld not sait her no longer, 
but had let go, and laid her head right for BeanohasteL* 

' Pray what was the young lady supposed to think of the 
matter ? » 

' Stories ai^ieared to Tarr. One yersion said that Mr. 
Belaford had found him on his knees to her; and that my 
Lady had snatched her crueUy away, because she would not 
haye her married before her own daughters, and looked oyer 
all the pest, for fear there diould be a letter for her. Another 
declared that Miss Conway would not haye him at any price, 
and was set upon the poor tutor, and that he was lying 
dangerously ill of a low feyer.«— The women will haye it so, 
observed ^eOaptain ; ' the story's eyerywhere, except maybe 
in the parlour at Beauchastel, and I wouldn't wonder if Mrs. 
ManseU well knew it all herself, for her maid has a tongue a 
yard long. I won't say but I thought there might be some 
grain of truth at the botto m ' 

* And you shall hear it by-and-by, when I know what it 
is myself.' 

* I'd not say I would haye belieyed it the more if that 
fine gentleman had ti^en his oath of it — a fellow that ain't 
to be trusted,' obseryed the Captain. 

This might have led to a reyelation, if Louis had had time 
to attend to it ; but he had pity on James's impatient misery, 
and proceeded to ask the loan of the boat. The tide would 
not, however, serve ; and as waiting till it would was not to 
be endured, the two cousins set off to walk together through 
the woods, Louis beguiling the way by chai&ng James, as £&r 
as he would bear, with the idea of Isabel's name being trifled 
with by the profane crowd. 

He left James at the gate of the park, prowling about 
like a panther to try for a glimpse of Isabel's window, and 
feeding his deroair and jeuousy that Louis should boldly 
walk up to the door, while he, with so much better a right, 
was ex^udad by his unguarded promise to Lady Conway. 

All the tumultuary emotions of his mind were endlessly 
repeated, and many a slow and pealing note of the church- 
elook had added fiiel to his impatience, and spurred him to 
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rash up to the door and dacim liifl rigbis, before Louis came 
bounding past the lodge-gates, flourishing his cap, and cry- 
ing, ' Hurrah, Jem 1 All right ! ' 

* I'm going to her at once I * cried Jem, beginning to 
rush off; but Louis caught and imprisoned his arm. 

' Not so fast, sir 1 You are to see her. I promise yoa 
shall see her if you wish it, but it must be in my aunt's way.' 
' Let me go, I say ! ' 

* When f have walked five miles in your service, you 
won't afford me an arm to help me back. I am not a horse 
with wings, and I won't be Cupid's post except on my own 
terms. Come back.' 

' I don't stir till I have heard the state of the case.' 

' Yes, you do ; for all the sportsmen will be coming home-, 

and my aunt would not for all the world that Mr. Mansell 

caught you on the forbidden ground.' * 

' How can you give in to such fdraffliiig nonsense ! If I 

am to claim Isabel openly, why am I not to visit her openly ? 

You have yielded to that woman's crooked policy. I don't 

trust you I ' 

* When you are her son, you may manage her as you 
please. Just now she has us in her power, and can impose 
conditions. Come on ; and if you are good, you shall hear.' 

Drawing James along with him through the beech- wood 
glades, he began, ' You would have been more insane still 
if you had suessed at my luck. I found Isabel alone. Mrs. 
Mansell had taken the girls to some juvenile f&te, and Dela- 
ford was discreet enough not to rouse my aunt from her let- 
ters. I augured well from the happy conjunction.' 

' Gro on ; don't waste time in stuff.' 

' Barkis is willing, then. Is that enough to the point ? ' 

' Fitzjocelyn, you never had any feelings yourself, and 
therefore you trifle with those of others.' 

' I beg your pardon. It was a shame 1 Jem, you may 
be proud. She trusts you completely; and whatever you 
thiiuc sufficient, she regards as ample.' 

' Like her 1 Only too like her. Such oonfidence makes 
one feel a redoubled responsibility.' 

' I thought I had found something at which you could 
not grumble.' 

* How does she look ? How do they treat her ? ' 

' Apparently they have not yet fed her on bread and 
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wafer. No ; seriously, I miisi oonfess that she looked im- 
commonly well and loyely 1 Never mind, Jem ; I verily be- 
lieve that, in spite of absence and all that, she had never 
been so happy in her life. If any description conld convey 
the sweetness of voice and manner when sne spoke of you ! I 
could not look in her face. Those looks can only be for you. 
We talked it over, but she heeded no ways and means ; it 
was enough that you were satisfied. She says the subject has 
never beeji l»t>ached since the flight from Northwold, and 
that Lady Conway's kindness never varies ; and she told me 
she had Uttle fear but that her dear mamma would be pre- 
vailed on to give sanction enough to hinder her from feeling 
as if she were doing wrong, or setting a bad example to her 
sbters. They know nothing of it ; but Walter, who learnt 
it no one knows how, draws the exemplary moral, that it 
serves his mother right for inflicting a tutor on him.' 

*' Has she had my letter ? Does she know I am here ? ' 

* Wait 1 All this settled, and luncheon being ready, 
down came my Lady, and we played unconsciousness to our 
best ability. I must confess my aunt beat us hollow. Isabel 
then left us to our conference, which we conducted with the 
gravity of a tailor and an old woman making a match in 
Brittany.' 

^ You came out with that valuable improvable freehold, 
the Terrace, I suppose ? ' 

' I told the mere facts ! My aunt was rather grand about 
a ^^mmmar-sdiodi ; she said even a curacy would sound bet- 
ter, and i^e must talk it over with Isabel. I gave your let- 
ter, conjuring her to let Isabel have it ; and though she de- 
clared that it was no kindness, and would ^ut the poor dar- 
Img into needless perplexity, she was touched with my for- 
bearance, in not having given it before, when I had such an 
opportunity. So she went away, and stayed a weary while ; 
but when she came, it was worth the waiting. She said 
Isabel was old enough to know her own mind, and the 
attachment being so strong, and you so unexceptionable, she 
did not think it possible to object : Ae had great delight in 
seeing you made happy, and fulfilling the dictates of her own 
heart, now that it could be done with moderate prudence. 
They go to Scarborough in a fortnight, and you will be 
welcome there. There's for yeu I ' 
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' Louis, you are the best fellow livbg ! But yoti said I 
was to see her at onoe/ 

' I asked, why wait for Scarborough ? and depicted you 
hovering disconsolately round the precincts. Never mind, 
Jem, I did not make you more ridiculous than human nature 
must needs paint a lover, and it was all to melt her heaa^. I 
was starting oS to fetch you, when I found she was fh great 
terror. She had never told the Mansells of the matter, and 
thej must be prepared. She cannot have it transpise while 
she is in their house, and, in fact, is excessively afiraid of 
Mr. Mansell, and wants to tell her story by letter. Now, I 
think, considering all things, die has a right to take her own 
way.' 

' You said I was not to go without meeting her I ' 

' I had assented, and was devising how to march off my 
lunatic quietly, when the feminine goodnatured heart that is 
in her began to relent, and she looked up in my &ce with a 
smile, and said the poor dears were really exemplary, and if 
Isabel should walk to the beach and should me^ any oim 
there, she need know nothing about it.' 

^ What says Isabel ? ' 

' She held up her stately head, and thought it would be 
a better return far Mr. Mansell's kindness to tell him herself 
before leaving Beauohastel ; but Lady Conway entreated her 
not to be hasty, and protested that her fears were of Mr. 
Mansell's displeasure witii her for not having taken better 
care of her-Hshe dreaded a break, and so on,-^ill the end 
of it was, that though we agree that prudence would carry 
us off. to-morrow morning, yet her ladyship will look the 
other way, if you happen to be on the southern beadi at 
eleven o'clock to-morrow morning. I suppose you were very 
headlong and peremptory in your note, for I could not 
imagine Isabel consenting to a secret tryste even so autho- 
rized.' 

' I never asked for any such thing 1 I would not for 
worlds see her led to do anything underhand.^ 

^ She will honour you 1 That's right, Jem I ' 

' Neither as a clergyman, nor as a Dynevor, can I con- 
sent to trick even those who have no claim to her duty I ' 

' Neither as a gentleman, nor as a human creature,' added 
Louis, in the same tone. ' Shall I go back and ^ve your 
answer ? ' 
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*l?#^j joa are walking kme eaot^ already.' 

' No matter lor that' 

< To tell you the truth, I can't stand your being with 
her agaip, while I am made a fool of by that wetnao. If I'm 
not to 0ee her, I'll be off. I'll send her a note ; we will 
cross to Bickleypool, and start by the mail-train this rery 
night.' 

Louis made no objection, and James hurried him into 
the little parlour, where in ten minutes the note was dashed 
off:— 

*• Mt own most prboious onx 1 — (as, thanks to my most 
unselfish of cousins, I may dare to call you,)— I regret my 
fervency and urgency for an interview, since it led you to 
think I could purchase even such happiness by a subterfv^ 
unworthy of my calling, and an ill return of the hospitality 
to which we owed our first meeting. We will meet when 1 
claim you in the face of day, without the sense of stolen 
felicity, which is a charm to common-place minds. My glory 
is in the assurance that you understand my lettw, improve, 
and are relieved. With such sanction, and with ardour 
before you like mine, I see that you could do no other than 
consent, and there is not a diadow of censure in my mind ; 
but if, without compromising your sense ol obedience, you 
could openly avow our engagement to Mr. Mansell, I own 
that I should feel that we were not drawn into a compromise 
of sincerity. What this costs me I will not say ; it will be 
bare existence till we meet at Scarborough. 

* Your own, J. B. F. D.' 

Having written this and deposited it in the Ebbscreek 
post-office, James bethought himself that his submissive 
cousin had thrown himself on the floor, with his bag for a 
pillow, trying to make the most of the few moments of rest 
before the midnight journey. Seized with compunction, 
James exclaimed, ^ There, old fellow, we will stay to-night' 

* Thank you — ' He was too sleepy for more. 

The delay was recompensed. James was trying to per- 
suade Louis to rouse himself to be revived by bread-and- 
cheese and beer, and could extort nothing but a drowsy 
repetition of the rhyme, in old days the war-cry of the 
Grammar-school against the present head-master,— 

* The Welshman had liked to be choked by a motue, 
But he palled him out by the tall.^^ 
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iriieii an alarum eame in the flliape of a little grinniDg bo j 
from Beauchastely with a note on whioh James had nearly 
laid hands, as he saw the writing, thon^ the address was to 
the Viscount ¥itzjoceljn. 

^ You may have it,' said Louis. ' If anything were 
wanting, the coincidence proves that you were out out f<Mr 
one another. ,1 rejoice that the moon does not stoop from 
her sphere.' 

^ My DiEAR Cousin, — I trust to you to prevent Mr. F. 
Dynevor from being hurt or disappointed ; and, indeed, I 
scareely think he will, though I should not avail myself of 
the permission for meeting hun so kindly intended. I saw 
at once that you felt as I did, and as I know he wilL He 
would not like me to have cause to blush before my kind 
friends — to know that I had acted a deceit, nor to set an 
example to my sisters for which they might not understand 
the justification. I know that you will obtain my pardon, 
if needed ; and to be assured of it, would be all that would 
be Tequired to complete the grateful happiness of 

* Isabel.' 

The boy had orders not to wait ; and these being seconded 
by fears of something that ' walked ' in Ebbscreek wood 
after dark, he was gone before an answer could be thought 
of It mattered the less, since Isabel must receive James's 
note early in the morning ; and so, in fact, she did — and she 
was blushing over it, and feeline as if she could never have 
borne to meet his eye but for uie part she had fortunately 
taken, when Louisa tapped at her door, with a message that 
Mr. Mansell wished to speak with her, if she were ready. 

She went down-stairs still in a glow ; and her old friend's 
first words were a compliment on her roses, so pointed, that 
die doubted for a moment whether he did not think them 
suspicious, especially as he put his hands behind his back, 
and paced up and down the room, for some moments. He 
then came towards her, and said, in a very kind tone, ' Isabel, 
my dear, I sent for you first, because I knew your own 
mother very well, my dear ; and though Lady Conway is 
very kind, and has always done you justice, — ^that I will 
always say for her,— yet there are times when it may make 
a difTerenee to a young woman whether she has her own 
mother or not' 



Isabel's heart was beatiiig. She ms oertahi that some 
discovery had been made, «nd longed to explain; bnt the 
was wise enough not to speak in haste, and waited to see 
how the old gentleman would finally break It to her. He 
blundered on a little longer, becoming more eonfdsed and 
dietroased ererj minute, uid at last came to the point 
abruptly. ' In short, Isabel, my dear, what can you have 
done to set people saying -that you have been oofresponding 
with the young men at Ebbsereek ? ' 

^ I sent a note to my coumn Fiti|ocelyn last night,' said 
Isabel, with such calmness, that the old gentleman fairly 
stood with his mouth open, looking at her aghast. 

' Fitsjooelyn 1 Then it is l^tsjocelyn, is it ? ' he ex- 
claimed. ' Then, why could he not set about it openly and 
honourably? Does his father object? I would not hare 
thought it of you, Isabel, nor of the lad neither ! ' 

*You need not Ihink it, dear Mr. Mansell. There is 
nothiug between Lord Fitsjocelyn and myself but the warm- 
est friendship ' 

' Isabel ! Isabel ! why are you making mysteries ? I do 
not wish to pry into your affairs. I would hare trusted you 
anywhere ; but when it comes round to me that you have 
been sending a private messenger to one of the youne gen- 
tlemen there, I don't know what to be at 1 I would not 
belieye Mrs. Mansell at first; but I saw the boy, and he 
said you had sent him yourself! My dear, you may mean 
very rightly-— I am sure you do; but you must not set 
people talking! It is not acting rightly by me, Isabel ; but 
I would not care for that, if it were acting rightly by your- 
self.' And he gazed at her with a piteous, perplexed ex- 
pression. 

' Let me call mamma,' said Isabel. 

< As you will, my dear ; but cannot you let the simple 
truth com^out between you and your own blood-relation, 
without aMer words to come between ? Can't you, Isabel ? 
I am sure you and I shall understand each other.' 

' That we shall,' replied Isabel, warmly. ' I hare given 
her no promise. Dear Mr. ManseU, I have wished all along 
that you should know that I am' engaged, with her full con- 
sent, to Mr. Frost Dynevor.l 

< To the little black tutor ! ' cried Mr. Mansell, reccttu^ 
but recollecting himself ' I beg your pardon, my denWlk 

YoL if— !♦ ^' ,, 
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may be a rery |^d iiiaB,1mt iriist beoomes ei all tliis scram- 
bliog oyer bamcadefl witii the ycmng Lord ? ' 

Isabel described Ae true bistory of ber engagement; and 
it was received with a long, low whistle, by no means too 
complimentary. 

* And what makes him come and hide in holes and cor- 
ners, if this is all with your mamma's good will ? ' 

' Mamma thought you would be displeased ; she insisted 
on taking her own time for breaking it to you,' said Isabel. 

' Was there ever a woman but must have her mystery ? 
Well, I should have liked him 4>etter if he had not given 
in to it ! ' 

' He never did 1 ' said Isabel, indignant enough to dis- 
close in full the whole arrangement made by Lady Conway's 
manoeuvres andp lax good-nature. ' I knew it would never 
do,' she added, ' though I could not say so before her and 
Fitsjocelyn. My note was to tell them so : and look here, 
Mr. Mansell, this is what Mr. Dynevor had already written 
before receiving mine.' 

She held it out proudly ; and Mr. Mansell, making an 
unwilling sound between his teeth, took it from her ; but, as 
he read, his countenance changed, and he exclaimed, * Ha ! 
very well ! This is something like ! So that's it, is it ? 
You and he would not combine to cheat the old man, like a 
pair of lovers in a trumpery novel ! ' 

' No, indeed 1 ' said Isabel ; ^ that would be a bad way 
of beginning.' 

* Where is the young fellow ?-^at Ebbscreek, did yon 
say ? I'll tell you what, Isabel' with his hand on the bell, 
' I'll have out the dogcart this minute, and fetch him home 
to breakfast, to meet my Lady when she comes down stairs, 
if it be only for the sake of showing that I like plain deal- 
ing!' 

Isabel could only Mush, smile, look doubtfu^^nd yet so 
very happy and grateful, that Mr. Mansell became cautious, 
lest his impulse should have carried him toe £ur ; and, after 
having ordered the vehicle to be prepared, he caught her by 
the hand, and detained her, saying, ^ Mind you. Miss, y6u 
are not to take this for over much. I'm afraid ii is a silly 
business, and I did not want you to throw yourself away on 
a schoolmaster. I must see and talk to the man myself; 
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bat I won't hare anything that's not open and above-board, 
and that my Lady ^all see for once in her life ! ' 

' I'm not afraid,' said Isabel, smiliqg. ' James will make 
his own way with you.' 

Isabel ran away to excuse and explain her confession to 
Lady Conway ; while Mr. Mansell indulged in another whis- 
tle, and then went to inform his wife that he was afraid the 
girl had been making a fool of herself; but it was not Lady 
Conway's fault that she was nothing worse, and he was re- 
solved, whatever he did, to show that honesty was the only 
thing that would go down with him. 

The boat was rocking on the green waves, and Louis was 
in the act of waving an adieu to deaf Mrs. Hanuaford, when 
a huntsman's halloo caused James to look round and behold 
Mr. Mansell standing up in his dogcart, making energetio 
signals with his whip. 

He had meant to be verv guarded, and wait to judge of 
James before showing that he approved ; but the excitement 
of the chase betrayed him into a glow of cordiality, and he 
shook hands with vehemence. 

^ That's right I — just in time I Jump in, and come home 
to breakfast. So you wouldn't be a party ta my Lady's 
tricks ! — just like her — just as she wheedled poor Conway. 
I will let her see how I esteem plain dealing t^ I don't say 
that I see my way through this business ;• bat we'll talk it 
over together, and settle matters without my kdy.' 

James hardly knew where he was, betwe^ii joy and sur- 
prise. The invitation was extended to his companion; but 
£*it8Jocelyn discerned that both Jamee and Mr. Mansell 
would prefer being left to themselves ; he had a repugnance 
to an immediate discussion with the one aunt, and was in 
haste to carry the tidings to the other : and besides, it was 
becoming possible that ktters might arrive from the travel- 
lers. Actuated by all these motives, he declined the offer 
of hospitality, and rowed across to Bickleypool, enlightening 
the Captain on th^ state of aiOfairs a» far as he desir^ 



CHAPTER n. 

THE THIBD TIKE. 

Tho* this was fUr, and that was braw, 

And von the toaat of all the town, 
I aighea and said, amang them a\ 

X e are not Msary Monson. 

BUBAS. 

Mrs. Frost and Louis were very merry over the result 
of Lady Conway's stratagems, and sat up indulging in briffht 
anticipations until so late an hour, that Louis was compelled 
to relinquish his purpose of going home that night, but he 
persisted in walking to Ormersfield before breakfast, that he 
might satisfy himself whether there were any letters. 

It was a brisk October morning, the sportsman's gun and 
whistle re-echoing from the hill sides ; where here and there 
appeared the dogs careering along over green turnip-fields or 
across amber stubble. The Little Northwold trees, in dark, 
sober tints of brown and purple, hung over the gray wall, 
tinted by hoary lichen ; and as Louis entered the Ormers- 
field field paths, and plunged into his own Ferny dell, the 
long grass and brackens hung over the path, weighed down 
with silvery dew, and the large cavernous web of the autum* 
sal spider was all one thick flake of wet. 

If he could not enter the ravine without thankfulness for 
his past escape, neither could he forget gratitude to her who 
had come to his relief from hopeless agony ! He quickened 
his pace, in the earnest longing for tidings, which had seized 
him, even to heart sickness. 

It was ijm reaction of the ardour and excitement that had 
so long possessed him. The victory had been gained — he 
had been obliged to leave James to work in his own cause, 
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and would be no longer wanted in the iame manner by bia 
cousin. The sense of loneliness, and of the want of an ob- 
ject, came strongly upon him as he walked through the prim 
old solitary garden, and looked up at the dreary windows of 
the house, almost reluctant to enter, as long as it was with- 
out Mary's own serene atmosphere of sympathy and good 
sense, her precious offices of love, her clear stesfdy eyes, even 
in babyhood his trustworthy counsellors. 

Was it a delusion of fancy ,^acting on reflections in the 

flass, that, as he mounted the steps from the lawn, depicted 
lary's figure through the dining-room windows ? Nay, the 
table was really laid for breakfast— a female figure was ao* 
tually standing over the tea-chest. 

' A scene from the ViciMr of Wakefield deluding me,' de- 
cided Louis, advancing to the third window, which was open. 
It was Mary Ponsonby. 

* Mary I ' 

* You here ? — They said you were not at home 1 ' 
' My father 1— Where ? ' 

' He is not come down. He is aj well as possible. We 
came at eleyen last night. I found I was not wanted,' added 
Mary, with a degree of agitation that made him conclude 
that she had lost her father. 

One step he made to find the Earl, but too much excited 
to move away or to stand still, he came towards her, wrung 
her hand in a more real way than in his first bewildered sur- 
prise, and exclaimed in transport, ^ O Mary ! Mary ! to have 
you baok again ! ' then, remembering his inference, added, 
low and gravely, ' It makes me selfish — ^I was not thinking 
of your grief.' 

^ Never mind,' said Mary, smiling, thcmgh her eyes over- 
flowed, ' I must be glad to be at home again, and such a 
welcome as this — ' 

^ O Mary, Mary ! ' he cried, nearly beside himself, ^ I 
have not known what to do without you 1 You will believe 
it now, wont you ? — oh, wont you ? ' 

Mary would have been a wonderful person had she not 
instantly and utterly forgotten all her ccxiclusioBB from 
Frampton's having declared him gone to Beauchantel for an 
unlimited time ; but all she did was to turn away her crim- 
son tearful face, and reply, ' Your faJhex would not wish it 
now.' 
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' Tlien the specalatioiui have fkiled ? So much tlM b^ 

terl' 

' No, no 1 he must tell yoo-— ' 

She was trying to withdraw her hand, when Lord Or- 
merafield opened the door, and in the moment of his amaied 
' Louis 1 ' Mary had fledk 

^ What is it ? oh 1 what is it, father ? ' cried Louis for 
all greeting ; ' why can she say you would not wish it now ? ' 

' Wish it ? wish what ? ' asked the Earl, without the 
intuitive perception of the meaning of the pronoun. 

' What you have always wished — Mary and me — ^What 
is the only happiness that life can offer me 1 ' 

' If I wished it a year ago, I could only wish it the more 
now,' said the Earl. ' But how is this V— I folly belieyed 
you committed to Miss Conway.' 

' Miss Conway ! Miss Conway 1 ' burst out Louis, in a 
frenzy. ^ Because Jem Frost was in love with her himself, 
he fancied every one else must be the same, and now he will 
be married to her before Christmas, so thafs disposed o£ 
As to my feeling for her a particle, a shred of what I do for 
Mary, it was a mere fiction — a romance, an impossibility.' 

^ I do not understand you, Louis. Why did you not find 
this out before ? ' 

^ Mrs. Ponsonby called it my duty to test my feelings, 
and I have tested them. That one is a beautiful poet's 
dreank Mary is a woman, the only woman I can ever love. 
Not an hour but I have felt it ; and now, father, what dees 
she moan ? ' 

< She means, poor girl, what only her own serupuloiis 
delicacy could regard as an objection, but what renders nse 
still more desirous to have a right to protect her. The 
oaose of our return — ^ 

*fiow ? I thought her father was dead.' 

' Far worse. At Valparaiso we met Bobson, the confidential 
agent. I learnt from him that Mr. Ponsonby had hardly waited 
for her mother's death to marry a Limenian, a person whom 
everything pointed out as unfit to associate with Ids daughter. 
Even Boteon, oautious as he was, said he could not imder- 
take to recommend Miss Ponsonby to continue her journey.' 

' And this was all ? ' exehdmed Louis, too intent on his 
own views for anything but relie£ 

' All ? Is it not enough to set her free ? She aoqui* 
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eaoed in my judgmest that A^ conjd do no otIienriBe than 
return. She wrote to her father, and I sent three lined to 
inform him that, under the eireumatanoea, I falfiiled my 
promise to her mother hy taking her home. I had near- 
ly made her promise that, should we find you about to form 
an establiriiment of your own, she would consider herself as 
my child ; but — ' 

' Oh, father ! how f^all we make her believe you care 
nothing for her scruple ? The wretched man t But-— oh ! 
where is she ? ' 

' It does not amount to a scruple in her case,' deliberately 
resumed the Earl. ' I always knew what Ponsonby was, and 
nothing from him could surprise me— even such an outrage 
on feeling and decency. Besides, he has effectually shut 
himself out of society, and d^raded himself beyond the pow* 
er of interfering with you. £^or the rest, Mary is already, in 
feeling, so entirely my child, that to have the right to call 
her so has always been my fondest wish. And, Louis, the 
months I have spent with her have not diminished my re- 
gard. My Mary 1 she will have a happier lot than her 
mother t ' 

The end of the speech rewarded Louis for the ccmfiiet by 
which he had kept himself still to listen to the beginning. 
Lord Ormersfield had pity on him, and went in search of 
Mary ; while he, remembering former passages, felt that hiai 
fiither might be less startling and more persuasiye, but began 
to understand what James must have suffered in committing 
his affairs to another. 

The Earl found Mary in what had been her mother's 
sitting-room, striving to brace her resolution by recalling the 
conversation that had taken place there on a like oecasioii. 
But alas ! how much more the heart had now to say ! How 
much it felt as if the only idbelter or rest in the desolate 
world was in the light of the blue eyes whose tender sunshine 
had been on her for one instant I 

Yet she began firmly — ' If you please, would you be so 
kind as to let me go to Aunt Melicent ? ' 

^ By-and-by, my dear, when you think fit»' 

' Oh, then, at once, and without seeing any one, please ! ' 

^ Kay, Mary,' with redoubled gentleness, ' there is one 
who cannot let you go without seeing lorn* Mary, you will 
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not difiappoint my poor Ibo j sgaiiL Tou will let him be an 
amendment in my echeme.' 

' You have been always most kind to me, but yon cannot 
really like this.' 

^ You forget that it has been my most ardent Wish from 
the moment I saw you what only your mother's child could 

be.' 

' That was before — No, I ought not I Yours is not a 
family to bring disgrace into.' 

^ I cannot allow you to ^eak thus. I knew your trials 
at home when first I wished you to be my son's wife, and my 
opinion is unohanged, except by my increased wish to haye 
the fin^ daim to you.' 

' Lord Ormersfield,' said Mary, collecting herself, ^ only 
one thing. Tell me, as if we were indifferent persons, is this 
a connexion such as would do Louis any harm ? I trust you 
to answer.' 

He paced along the room, and she tried to control her 
trembling. He came back and spoke : ^ No, Mary. If he 
were a stranger, I should give the same advice. Your 
father's own family is unexceptionable ; and those kind of 
things, so far off — ^few will ever hear of them, and no one will 
attach consequence to them. If that be your only scruple it 
does you infinite credit ; but I can entirely remove it. What 
might be an injury to you, single, would be of comparatively 
litUe importance to him.' 

* Miss Conway,' faltered Mary, who could never remem- 
ber her, when in Louis's presence. 

^ A mere delusion of our own. There was nothing in it. 
He calls you the only woman who can make him happy, 
as I always knew you were. He must explain all. You will 
come to him, my dear child.' 

Mary resisted no more ; he led her down stairs, and left 
her within the dining-room door. 

^ Mary> you will now — ' was all Louis said ; but she let 
him draw her into his arms, and she rested against his breast, 
as when he had come to comfort her in the great thunder- 
storm in auld-lang-syne. She felt herself come at length to 
the shelter and r^KJse for which her heart had so long yearned, 
in spite of her efforts, and as if the world had nothing more 
to offer of peace or joy, 

' Oh, Mary, how I haye wanted you ! You beHeye in me 
now ! ' 
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^ I am enure mammft^voald I ' ii mr mn r ed M arj. 

He could h&ve poared forth a tofrent of affection, bnt tbe 
vaspicion of a footstep made her start from hinf ; and the 
next moment she was herself, glowing, indeed, and half erj- 
ing with happiness, bnt alarmed at her own agitation, and 
struggling to resome her common-place manner. 

' There's your father not had a morsel of breakfast I ' she 
exclaimed, hnrrjing back to her tea-cups, whose ringing be- 
trayed her trembling hand. ' Call him, Louis.* 

' Must I go ? ' said Louis, coming to assist in a manlier 
that threatened deluge and destruction. 

' Oh, yes, go I I shall be able to speak to you when you 
o<Hne back.' 

He had only to go into the rerandah. His father was 
watching at the library window, and they wrung each other's 
hand in gladness beyond utterance. 

Mary had seated herself in the solid stately chair, with 
the whole entrenchment of tea equipage before her. They 
knew it signified that she was to be immolested ; they took 
their places, and the Earl carred ham, and Louis cut bread, 
and Mary poured out tea in the most matter-of-fact manner, 
hazarding nothing beyond such questions as, ' May I give you 
an ^g?' 

Then curiosity began to revive : Louis ventured, ' Where 
did you land ? ' and his father made answer, ' At Liverpool, 
yesterday,' and how the Custom-house had detained them, 
and he had, therefore, brought Mary straight home, instead 
of stopping with her at Northwold, at eleven o'clock, to dis- 
turb Mrs. Frost. 

' You would have found us up,' said Louis. 

* You were sleeping at the Terrace ? ' 
' Yes, I walked here this morning.' 

' Then your ankle must be pretty well,' was Mary's first 
contribution to the conversation. 

' Quite well for all useful pui^ses,' said Louis, availing 
himself of the implied permission to turn towards her. 

< But, Louis,' suddenly exclaimed the Earl, ' did you not 
tell me something extraordinary about James Frost ? Whom 
did you say he was going to marry ? ' 

* Isabel Conway.' 

Never was his love of electrifying more folly gratified! 
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Lord Ormemfield waa sarpriaed into an ^mpkatie inteijocii<m, 
and mquiry whether they were aH gone mad. 

' Not thai I am aware of,' said Louis. ' PerhapB yon 
have not heard that Mr. Lester is going to retire, and Jeoa 
has the school ? ' 

' Then, it must be Galcott and the tmstees who are oirt 
of their senses.' 

' Do you not consider it an excellent appointment ? ' 
' It might be so some years henoe/ sud the EarL ^ I 
am afraid it will tie him down to a second-rate affiur, when 
he might be doing better; and tEe ch(Hce is the last thing I 
should hare expected from Galoott' 

^ He opposed it. He wanted to bring in a yerydrdiiHapy 
style of person from — — Sohool, but Jem's superiority and 
the general esteem lor my aunt carried the day.^ 
' What did Bamsbotham and his set do ? ' 
' They were better than could have been h^ped ; , they 
gare us their rotes when tiiey found their man could not 
get in.' 

' Ha ? As long as that fellow is against Galcott, he 
cares little whom he supports. I am sorry that Galcott 
should be defeated^ evea for James's sake. How did Rich- 
ardson rote ? 

' He was doubtful at first, but I brought him over.' 
Lord Ormersfield gave a quick, searching glance as he 
said, ^ James Frost did not maxe use of our interest in this 
matter.' 

'^ Jem never did. He and my aunt held back, and wezv 
unwilling to oppose the Squire. They would have giyen it 
up, but for me. Father, I never supposed you could be 
averse to my doing my utmost for Jem, when all his pros* 
pects were at stake.' 

' I should have imagined that James was too well aware 
of my sentiments to allow it.' 

What a cloud on the happy morning 1 
Louis e^erly exclaimed : ' James is the last person to be 
blamed ! He and my aunt were always trying to stop me, 
but I would not Usten to their s<9rttpk8. I knew his happi- 
ness depended on his success, and I worked for him in spite 
of himself. If I did wrong, I can only be veir sorry ; but I 
cannot readily believe that I transgressed oy setting the 
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qpestioii Wfore people in a ri^^t Ught Onlj, whoie fsalt 
8oeyer it wae, it was not Jem's.' 

hard Onnersfield had not the heart to see one error in his 
BOB on aach & day aa this, more eapeciallj aa Mary peeped 
out behind the urn to judge of his countenanoe, and he met 
her pleading eyes, swimming in tears. 

' No, I find no fanlt,' he kindly said. ' Tonng, ardent 
qMrits may be exeosed for out mmiing the bonnds that their 
flid^s might impose. Bat you have not removed my amaie- 
memt James intending to marry on the grammar-sehool I«- 
it eannot be worth 8OOI a year.' 

' Isabel is satisfied. She nerer desirad anything but a 
qniet, simi^ nsefhl liie.* 

' Your AoBt Catharine delighted, of oonrse ? No doubt 
of that ; bat what has eome to Lady Oonway ? ' 

' She cannot help it, and makes the best of it. She gave 
us very little troabk.' 

' Ab i her own daughter is growing np,' said the Barl, 
signifieantly. 

* Isabel is Tery fond of Nortiliwold,' said Mary, feeling 
that Louis was wanting her sympathy. ' She used to wish 
she ooold settle there-— with how little oonsciousness ! ' 

' If I had to judffe in such a case,' said Lord Ormers- 
field, thoughtfally, ' I should hesitate to risk a woman's hap- 
piness with a temper such as that of James Frost.' 

* Ohy fathw ! ' oried Louis, indignantly. 

' I suspect,' said Lord Ormersfidd, smiling, * that of late 
years, Jameses temper has been more oft«& cUsplayed towards 
me than towards you.' 

'A certain proof how safe his wife will be,' returned 



His father shook his head, and looking from one to the 
other of the young people, ooi^ratulated himself that here, 
at least, there were no penis of that deseription. He asked 
' bow long the attaohment had existed. 

^ < FnMBL the moment of first sight,' said Louis ; ' the fine 
spark was lighted on the Euston Scraare platform ; and it 
was not mwA later with her. He filled up her biau idkU 
of good ness * 

*And, in effect, all Lady Oonway's pursuit of you 
threw them t<%eUier,' said Lord Ormersfiud, much enter- 
tained. 
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' Ladj GoBway has bedn tlieir very beai Arieiid, wkkoat 
intendii^ it. It would not have come to a cztfia by Hob 
time, if she Had not taken me to Paris. It would have been 
a pity if the catastrophe of the barricades had been all for 
nothing.' 

Lord Ormersfield and Mary here bro&e out in amaie- 
ment at themselyes, for haying hitherto been oblivious of the 
intelligence that had greeted them on their first arrival, when 
Frampton had informed them of Lord Fitsjocelyn's wound 
and gallant oviduct, and his father had listened to the story 
like the fastening of a rivet in Miss Conway's chains, and 
Mary with a fiush of unselfish pride that Isabel had beea 
taught to value her hero. They both claimed the true and 
detailed account, as if they had hitherto been defranded 
of it, and insisted on hearing what had hi^ppened to 

' I dare say you know best,' said Louis, lanly. * I have 
heard so many di&rent aeeounts of late, tiiat I really am 
beginning to forget which is the right one, and rather ineUne- 
to the beUef that Delaford brought a rescue or two wifli his 
revolver, and carried us into a fortress where my aunt had 
secured the windows witli feather beds—' 

* You had better make haste and tell, that the true edition 
may be preserved,' said Mary, rallying her spirits in her 
eagerness. 

' I have begun to understand why there never yet has 
been an authentic aecount of a great battle,' said Louis. 
* Life would make me coincide with gir Bobert Walpole's 
'judgment on history. All I am clear about is, tl»t even a 
Red Bepublican is less red than he is painted ; that Isabel 
Conway is fit to visit the sentinels in a beleaguered castle—* 
a noble being^-^But oh, Mary ! did I not long sorely after 
you when it came to the wounded knight part of the i^air I 
I am more sure of that than of anything ^e ! ' 

Mary blushed, but her tender heart was chiefly caring to 
know how much he had been hurt, and so the whole story 
was unfolded by due questioning ; and the Earl had full and 
secret enjoyment of the signal defeat of his dear sister-in-law, 
the one satisfaction on which every one seemed agreed. 

It was a melancholy certainty that Mary must go to Mrs. 
Frost, but the Earl deferred the moment by seftding the car- 
riage with an entreaty that she would come herself to fetch 
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ber gaest. M&ry talked of writing a note ; bnt the autumn 
8xm shone eheerily on the steps, and Louis wiled her into 
seating herself on the upper step, while he reelined on the 
lower ones, as they had so often been placed when this was 
his only way of enjoying the air. The sky was clear, the 
air had the still calm of autumn; the evergreens and the 
yellow-fringed elms did not stir a leaf— H)nly a large heavy 
yellow plane leaf now and then detached itself by its own 
weight and silently floated downwards. Mary sat, without 
wishing to utter a word to disturb the unwonted tranquillity, 
the rest so precious after her months of sea-voyage, her 
journey, her agitations. But Louis wanted her seal of ap* 
proval to all his past doings, and soon began on their inner 
and deeper story, ending with, ' Tell me whether you think 
I was right, my own dear governess — ' 

^ Oh no, you must never call me that any more.' 
< It is a name belonging to my happiest days.' 
' It was only in play. It reverses the order of things. 
I must look up to you.' 

' If you can I ' said Louis, playfully, slipping down to a 
lower step. 

A tear burst out as Mary said, 'Mamma said it must 
never be that w^.' Then recovering, she added, ' I beg your 
pardon, Louis ; I was treating it as earnest. I think 1 am 
not quite myself to-day ; I will go to my room ! ' 

' No, no, don't,' he said ; * I will not harass you with my 
^dness, dearest.' He stepped in-doors, brought out a 
book, and when Mrs. Frost arrived to congratulate and be 
congratulated, she found Mary still on the step, gazing on 
without seeing the trees and flowers, listening without at- 
tending to the rich, soothing flow of Lope de Ye^'s beautiful 
devotional sonnets, in majestic Spanish, in Louis's low, 
sweet voice. 
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MISTB. 

Th«nli»re thine «7« fhrovgfa mist otmutj doKy 
Shines bjlght ; and beaotj, like e lingering rose^ 

Bits on thy oneek, and in thy invf^ter pisjs ; 
While wintry frosts have iUlen on thy loes, 

And, like a vale that breathes the western sky, 

Thy heart is green, though fosuner is gone by. 

F. TzHimoK. 

Happt Aunt Kitty ! — ^tbe centre, the confidante of so mncli 
love ! Perhaps her enjoyment was the most keen and pure 
of all, because the most free from self — the most devoid of 
those cares for the morrow, which, after besetting middle 
life, often so desert old age as to render it as free and fteA 
as childhood. She had known the worst: she had been 
borne through by heart-whole £uth and love ; she had Seen 
how often frettings for the future were vain, and experienced 
that anticipation is worse than reality. Where there was 
true affection and sound trust, she could not, would not, and 
did not fear for those she loved. 

James went backwards and forwards in stormy happiness. 
He had come to a comfortable imderstanding with old Mr. 
Mansell, who had treated him with respect and cordiality 
from the first, giving him to understand that Isabel's further 
expectations only amounted to a legacy of a couple of thou- 
sands on his own death, and that meantime he had little ^r 
no hope of helping him in his profession. He spoke of 
IsabePs expensive habits, and the danger of her finding it 
difficult to adapt herself to a small income ; and though, of 
course, he might as well have talked to the wind as to either 
of the lovers, his remonstrance was so evidently conscientious 
as not to bo in the least ofiensive, and Mr. Frost Dynevor 
was graciously pleased to accept him as a worthy relation. 
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All was smootib likmse witii Lady Coniraj. She and 
Mr. Mansell outwardly i^peared utterly oaoonscions of each 
other's. proceedings, remained on the most civil terms, a&d 
committed their comments and explanations to Mrs. Mansell, 
who administered them aoceiding to her own goodnatored, 
gossiping humour, and mded with whicheyer was leaking to 
her. There was in Lady Conway much kindnees and f^o^ 
humour, always ready to find satisfaction ii^ what was inevi- 
table, and willing to see all at ease and happy around her— 
a quality which she s^iared with Louis, and which rendered 
her as warm and even caressing to ' our dear James ' as if 
he had been the most welcome suitor in the worid ; and she 
often sincerely c(mgratulated hersdif on the acquisition of a 
sensible gentleman to oonralt on business, and so ezoelleiit a 
brother for Walter. It was not £EJsehood, it was real amia* 
bility; and it was an infinite comfort in the courtship^ 
e^Moally the courtship of a Pendragon. As to the two 
young sisters, their ecstasy was beyond description, only 
idloyed by the grief of losing Isabel, and tiiis greatly mita- 
gated by schemes of visits to Northwold. 

The marriage was fixed for the end of November, so as 
to give time for a little tranquillity before the commence- 
ment of James's new duties. As soon as this intelligence 
arrived^ Mrs. Frost removed herself, Mary, and her goods 
into the House Beautiful, that No. 5 might undergo the 
renovations which, poor thine ! had been planned twenty 
years since, when poor Henrjrs increasing &mily and grow- 
ing difficulties had decided her that she could ^ do without 
them ' one year more. 

' Even ^ould Miss Conway not like to keep house with 
the old woman,' said she, by way of persuading herself fAxe 
had no such expectation^' ^ it was her duty to keep the place 
in repair.' 

Thai question was soon at rest : Isabel would be but too 
happy to be allowed to share her home, and truly James 
would hardly have attached himself to a woman who could 
not regard it as a privilege to be with the noble old lady. 
Clara was likewise to be token home ; Isabel undertook to 
complete her education, and school and tuition were both to 
be removed from the contemplation of the happy girl, whose 
letters had become an unintell^ble rhapsody Si joy and 
affection. 
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Inbel had three ihouMnd peoads of her ovn, whieh, 
with that valnaUe freehold, Dynevor Terrace, James re- 
Bolyed shbuld be settled on hersell^ speaki^ of vCf with each 
fiolemn importance as to proYoke the gravity of those aoomh 
tomed to deal with larger sums. With the interest of her 
fortune he meant to insnre his life, that, as he told Lonis^ 
with gratified pmdenee, there might be no r^^>etitien of his 
own case, and his family might never be a bnrden on any 
one. 

The income of the school, with tibeir former well- 
husbanded means, "was affluence for the style to which he 
aspired ; and his grandmother, though her menus plaisirs 
had once doubled her present revenne, regarded it as the 
same magnificent advance, and was ready to launch into the 
extravagance of an additional servant, and of fitting i^ the 
long-disused drawing-room, and the dmmg.parlour, hitherto 
called the school-xoom, and kicked and luusked by thirty 
years of boys. She and Clara would betake tiiemselves to 
their present little sitting-room, and make tiie drawing-room 
pleasant and beautiful for ike bride. 

And in what a world of upholstery did not the dear old 
lady sp^nd the autumn months ! How surpassingly happy 
was Jane, and how communicative about Cheveleigh ! and 
how pleased and delighted in little Charlotte's promotion ! 

And Charlotte 1 She ought to have been ha^^y, with 
her higher wages and emancipation from the more uni^ei^ 
sant work, with the expectation of one whom she admired so 
enthusiastioally as Miss Conway, and, above all, with the 
long, open-hearted, affectionate letter, which Miss Ponsonby 
had put into her hand with so kind a smile. Somehow, it 
made her do nothing but cry ; she felt unwilling to sit down 
wd answ^ it ] and, as if it were out of perverseness, when 
she was in Mrs. Martha's very house, and when there was so 
much to be done, she took the most violent fit of novel- 
reading that had ever been known; and when engaged in 
working or cleaning alone, chanted dismal ballads of the 
type of ^ AloBio the brave and the fair Imogene,' till Mrs. 
Martha declared that she was just as bad as an old dumble- 
dore, and not worth half so mtich. 

One day, however. Miss Ponsonby called her into her 
room, to tell her that a parcel was going to Lima, in case die 
wished to send anything by it. Miss Ponsonby spoke so 
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r, Bmd jef 80 deHeitdi J, sad Oliarlotle blvAed ftad &1- 
teredy and felt tlut she mtwi write now ! • 

' I Jia^pe been wishing to tdl you, Charlotte/ added M aiy, 
landly, * how muoh we like Mr. Madison* There were some very 
undesirable peop]0 among the passengers, who might easily 
have led him astray; bat the captain uid mate both spoke to 
Lord Ormersfield in the highest termsof his behavionr. He 
neyer missed attending prayers on the- Siqidays ; and, firom 
all I could see, I do fduY beJieve that he is a sincerely good, 
religions man ; and, if he keeps on as he has begun, I think 
you are very happy in belonging to him. ' 

Charlotte only curtsied and thanked ; but it was wondw- 
M how those kind, sympathising words blew off at once the 
whole miste of nonsense and fiiney. Tom was the sound, 
good, rdigious man to whom her heart and her troth were 
giyen ; the other was no sudi thing, a mere flatterer, and 
she bsd known it aH along. She woidd neyer think of him 
Ugatn, and she was sure he wotdd not think of her. Truth 
had dispelled all the £uicied sense of hypocrisy and double- 
dealing : die sat down and wrote to Tom as if Delaford had 
never existed, and forthwith returned te be herself again, at 
least for the present. 

Poor Mary 1 she might speak cheerfully, but her des- 
patdbes were made up with a trembling lieart. Louis and 
Mary missed the security and felicity Sxat seemed so perfect 
with James and IsabeL In the first place, nothing could be 
fibced without further letters, although the Earl had tried to 
persuade Mary that her fa^er had virtually forfeited all 
claim to her obedience, and that she ought to proceed as if 
in £BkCt an orphan, and secure herself from being harassed by 
him, by hastening her marriage. Of this she would not 
hear, and she was exceedingly grateful to Louis for abstain- 
l]ig from pressing her, as weU as for writing to Mr. Ponson* 
by in terms against which no exertion could be taken. 

Till secure of his consent, she would not consider her 
engagement as more than conditional, nor consent to its be- 
ing mentioned to any one. If Isabel knew it, that was 
James's fault. Even the Faithfull sisters were kept in igno- 
rance ; and she trusted thus to diminish the wrong that she 
f^t her secresy to be doing to Aunt Melicent, who was so 
much vexed and annoyed at her return, that she dreaded ex- 
ceedingly the effect of the knowledge of her engagement. 
Vol.- IL— ^ 
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Miflfl PoBionbj was oonTinoed that the news bad been exag- 
gerated, and insisted that but for Lord Ormersfieid^s dislike, 
it would have been farther sifted ; and she wrote to Marj to 
urge her cominff to her to await the full tidings, instead of 
delaying among her father's avowed enemies. 

Mary settled this point by mentioning her promise to 
Mrs. Frost to remain with her until her grandchildren should 
be with her ; and Miss Ponsonby's correspondenoe ceased 
afber a dry, though still kind letter, which did not make Ma^ 
more williiur to bestow her confidence, but left her feeling ia 
her honest heart as if she were dealing insincerely by Acmt 
Melioent. 

The discretion smd reserve rendered requidite by the 
concealment were such as to be very tormenting even to so 
gentle a temper as that of Louis, since they took from him 
all the privileges openly granted to the cousin, and scarcely 
left him those of the Mend. She, on whose arm he had 
leant all last summer, would not now walk with him without an 
escort, and, even with Mrs. Frost beside her, shrank from 
Ormersfield like forbidden ground. Her lively, frank tone 
of playful command had passed away ; nay, she almost shrank 
from ms confidence, withheld her counseL and discouraged his 
constant visits. He could not win from ner one of her i>roady 
fearless comments 4>n his past doings; and in his present 
business, the takins possession of Inglewood, the choice of 
stock, and the appomtment of a bailiff, though she listened 
and sympathized, and answered questions, she volunteered no 
opinions, she expressed no wishes, she would not come to 
see. 

Poor Louis was often mortified into doubts of his own 
ability to interest or make her happy ; but he was very patient 
If disappointed one day, he was equally eaeer the next ; be 
submitted obediently to her restrictions, and was remorseful 
when he forgot or transgressed ; and they had real, soothing, 
comforting talks just onen enough to be tantalizing, and yet 
to convince him that all the other unsatisfactory meetings and 
partings were either his own fault, or that of some untoward 
circumstance. 

He saw, as did the rest, that Mary's spirits had received 
a shock not easily to be recovered. The loss of her mother 
was weighing on her more painfuUv than in the first excite- 
ment ; and the step her &ther had taken, insulting her mother, 
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degrading hiiiMi^ and rendii^ away lier reSL of filial hon- 
our, had exceedingly oyerwhelmed and depresaed her ; while 
sorrow hnng upon her with the greater permanence and op- 
pression froni her strong self-control, and dislike to manifes- 
tation. 

All this he well understood ; and, reverent to her feeling, 
he laid aside all trifling, and waited on her mood witk the 
tenderest watchfblness. When she conld bear it, they wonld 
dwell together on the preeioas recollections of her mother ; 
and sometimes i^e could even speak of her &ther, and relate 
instances of his affection for herself, and all his other re- 
deeming traits of character ; most thankjEnl to Louis for ae- 
ceptii^ him on her word, and never uttering one word of 
him which she could wish unsaid. 

What Louis did not see, was that the very force of her 
own affeetion was what alarmed Maiy, and caused her re- 
serve. To a mind used to balance and regulation, any sen- 
sation so mighty and engrossing appeared wrong ; and re- 
pressed as her attachment had been, it was the more absorb- 
ing now that he was all that was left to her. Admiration, 
honour, gratitude, old childish affection, and caressing elders 
sisterly protection, all flowed in one deep, strong current ; 
but the very depth made her diffident. She could imagine 
the whole reciprocated, and she feared to be importunate. 
If. the day was no better than a weary tunnoil, save when 
his voice was in her ear, his eyes wistfully bent on her ; the 
more carefully did she restrain all expression of hope of see*^ 
ing him to-morrow, lest she should be exacting and detain 
him &om projects of his own, If it was pride and delight 
to her to watdi his graceful agile fi^^e spnng on horseback, 
she would keep herself from the window, lest he should feel 
oppressed by her pursuing him ; and when she found her adf 
vice sought after as his law, she did npt venture to proffer 
it. She was uncomfo)rtable in finding the rule committed to 
her, and all the more because Lord Ormersfield, who had 
learnt to talk to her so openly that ^he sometimes thought 
he confoup^ed her wifh her Qiother, used in all his schemes 
to appear to take it fpr granted that she should share with 
him in the nianaging, consulting headship of the house, leav* 
ing Louis as SQpiething to be c^red for and petted like a child, 
without^ a yoioe in their decisipns. These conversatiops V^aei 
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lo make her almost jealoos on Loais'B aecooni, and paiiift^ 
xeoall 8ome of her mother's apprehensions. 

That was the real secret source of all her discomfort — 
namely, the misgiving lest she had been too ready to follow 
the dictates of her own heart. Would her mother have been 
iatisfied ? Had not her fondness and her desolation prevail- 
ed, where, for Louis's own sake, she should have held back ? 
Every time she fdt herself the elder in heart, every time she 
feared to have disappointed him, every time she saw that his 
liveliness wa« repressed by her moumfulness, she feared that 
she was letting him sacrifice himself. And still more did 
she question her conduct towards her fiither. She had only 
gradually become aware of the extent of the mutual aversion 
between him and the Earl ; and Miss Ponsonby's reproaches 
awakened her to the fear that she had too lightly given cre- 
dence to hostile evidence. Her affection would fun have 
justified him ; and, forgetting the difficulties of personal in* 
vestigaticm in such a case, she blamed herself for having 
omitted herself to question the confidential clerk, and having 
left all to Lord Ormersfield, who, cool and wary as he 
ordinarily was, would be less likely to palliate Mr. Ponsonby's 
errors than those of any other person. Her heart grew 
sick as she counted the weeks ere she could hear from 
Lima. 

None of her troubles were allowed to interfere with Mra 
frost's peace. Outwardly, she was cheerful and helpful ; 
equable, though less lively. Those carpets and curtains, 
tables and chairs, which were the grand topics at the House 
Beautiful, were neither neglected nor treated with remgned 
impatience. Mary's taste, counsel, and needle did good 
servioe ; her hearty interest and consideration were g^en to 
ih» often«turned volume of designs for bedsteads, sofas, and 
window eurtains;- and Miss Mercy herself had harcUy ao 
many reaonrces for making old furniture new. Many of her 
happiest half-hours with Louis were spent as she sewed the 
stiff slippery ohinti, and he held the curtain rings, while 
Aunt Catharine went to inspect the workmen ; and many a 
time were her cares forgotten, and her active spirits resumed 
while Louis acted carpenter under her directions, and recti- 
fied errors of the worlunen. It might not be poetical, but 
the French sky-blue paper, covered with silvery fern-leaves, 
that Louis took such pains to procure, and the china door 
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kaarifes thai he brmight over in Idi podnta, and the greet 
map which Mary pasted over the obstinate wpet ei damp in 
the TBstibale, were the occasions of the greatest blithenesr 
asd merriment that ihej shared together. Mudi did tiiey 
emi^ the prediction that James would not know his own 
house ; greatfy did they delist in sowing surprises, and in 
obtaining Annt Catharine's nerer-failing start of weU*^eased 
astonishm^it. Eadi wedding present was anerent; — Mr. 
Mansell's piano, which disconcerted all prerions designs; Lord 
Ormer^eld's handsome plate ; and many a minor gift from 
oid sdbokrs, delated to find an occasion when an offering 
wmdd not be an offence. Even Mr. Calcott gave a ralnaUe 
kikstand) in which Mrs. Frost and Lonis beheld sometiiing 
of forgireness. ^ 

Isabel had expressed a wish tibat Mary should be one of 
her bri^smaids. A wedding was not the scene which poor 
Mary wii^d to witness at present ; but she saw Lonis bent 
GAheenm her with him, and wonld not vex him by reliiot- 
ance. 'Ke had also preyailed on his £iUier to be present, 
though the Earl was much afraid of establishing a preoedent, 
and being asked to act the ^Nirt of father on rature contin- 
genoies. There was only one bride, as he told Louis, whom 
he oovld ever wish to give away. However, that trouUe wafl 
spared him by Mr. Mansell ; but still Louis would not let him 
(iff, on the plea that James's side of the house should make 
as imposing a demonstration as possible. 

Mrs. Frost was less manaeeablo. Though warmly in- 
vited by ihe Conways, and fondly entreated by her grandson, 
she shook her head, and said she was past those ihmgs, and 
that the old mother always stayed at home to cook the wed- 
ding dinner. She should hear all when Olwra eame home the 
next day, and should be ready fbr the happy pair when they 
woald return for Christmas, after a brief stay at Thornton 
Oonway, which Isabel wished James to see, that he nnght 
share in all her old associations. 

All the rest of the party journeyed to London on a No- 
yember day; and, in gaslight and gloom, th^ deposited Mary 
at her aunt's house in Bryanston Square. 

Gaslight was the staple of Hymen's torch the next morn- 
ing. London was under one of the fogs, of which it is popu- 
larly said you may out them wilh a knife. The ohureh was 
in dim twilight ; the bride and brid^oom loomed through 
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tiM liase, and the indistinotaess made Clata'a fiae tall fig«ra 
a{^>ear quite majestic abore the heads of the other brides- 
maids. 

The break&st was by lamp-light, and the mist looked 
lurid and grim ovet the white cake^ and no one talked of 
anytibing but the comparative density c^ fogs ; and Mr. Man- 
selPs asthma had come on^ and his speech was devolved upon 
Lord Ormersfield, to whom Louis had imprudently promiaed 
exemption. 

What was worse, Lady Conway had paired them off in 
the order of precedence ; and Louis was a victim to two donF- 
agersy between whom he could neither see nor speak to Mary. 
He was the more concerned, because he had thought her loob- 
ing depressed and avoiding his eye. 

He tried to believe this caution, but he thouffht she was 
also eluding his father, and her whole air gave hmi a vagwe 
uneasiness. The whole party were to dine with Lady Ck>Q- 
way ; and, trusting in the meantime to discover what was on 
her spirits, he tried to resign himself to the order of the day 
without a farther glimpse of her. 

When the married pair took leave, Walter gave his sister 
a great hug, but had no perception of his offioe of handing 
her down stairs ; and it was Fitzjocelyn who gave her his arm, 
and put her into the carriage, with an augury that the weath* 
er would be beautiibl when once they had left the fog iot 
London. 

She smiled dreamily, and repeated, ' beautiful,' as though 
all were so beautiful akeady to her that she did not so mueh 
aa perceive the fog. 

James pressed his hand, saying, ' I am glad you are to be 
the one to be happy next.' 

^ Tou do not look so,' said Clara, earnestly. 

The two sisters had come partly down stairs, but tkeb 
London habits had restrained them from following to the 
street door, as Clara had done ; and now they had rushed up 
again, while Clara, with one foot on the stairoase, looked in 
her o^usin's face, as he tried to smile in answer, and repeated, 
' Louis, I hoped you wore quite happy.' 

' I am,' Biud Louis, quickly. 

' Then why do you Jook so grave and uneasy ? ' 

' Louis ! ' said an entreatmg voice above, and there 
stood Mary — ^'Pray saj nothing, but call a cab for me. 
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please. No, I am not ill— -indeed, I am not — bat I cannot 
Btayl' 

< You look ill I It has been too much for you ! Olara, 
take her-^let her lie down quietly,' cried Louia, «pringing to 
her side. 

' Oh no, thank you — ^no,' said Mary, decidedly, thongh 
yery low; ^ I told Lady Conway that I oould not stay. I 
settled it with Aunt Melicent.' 

* That aunt of yours — * 

' Hush ! No, it is for my own sake — ^my own doing. I 
eannot bear it any longer 1 Please let me go 1 ' 

< Then I will take you. I saw the brougham waiting. We 
will go quietly together.' 

' No, that must not be.' 

' I was thoughtless in urging you to come. The turmoil 
has been too much. My poor Mary 1 That is what comes 
of doing what I like instead of what you like. Why don't 
you always haye your own way ? Let me come ; nay, if you 
will not, at least let Clara go with you, and come back.' 

Mary roused herself at last to speak, as she moved down 
stairs^— ^ You need not think of me ; there is nothing the 
matter with me. I promised Aunt' Melicent to come home. 
She is very kind — ^it is not thoL^ 

' You must not tell me not to think. I shall come to in* 
quire. I shall be with you the first thing to-morrow.' 

' Yes, you must come to-morrow,' said Mary, in a tone 
be could not interpret, and a tight lingering grasp on his 
band, as he put her into his father's carnage. 

He stood hesitatimr for a moment as it drove off; then, 
instead of entering the noose, walked off quickly in the same 
direction. 

Clara had stood aU the time like a statue on the stairs, 
waiting to see if she were wanted, and gazing intently, with 
her fingers clasped. When both were gone she drew a long 
breath, and nodded with her head, whispering to herself, in a 
graye and critical voice — ^ That is love I ' 

She did not see Fitsjocelyn again till nearly dinner-time ; 
and, as he caught her anxious interrogating eye, he came to 
her and said, very low, ' I was not let in ; Miss Ponsonby 
was engaged. Miss Mary lying down — ^I believe they never 
told her I was there.' 

'It is all that aunt — horrid woman I ' 
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' Don't talk of it now. I wUl see her to-morrow/ 
Clara grieved for him whenever she saw him called on to 
exert himself to talk; and she even guarded him from the 
sallies of his young cousins. Onoe, when much music and 
talk was going on, he came and sat by her, and made her tell 
how fondly and affectionately she had parted with her school- 
fellows ; and how some of her old foes had become, as she 
hoped, friends for life ; but she saw his eye fized and absent 
even while she spoke, and she left off suddenly. ' Go on,' he 
said, ' I like to hear ; ' and with a manifest effort he bent 
his mind to attend. 

^ Oh I ' thought Clara, as she went up that night — ' why 
will the days one most expects to be happy, turn out so mudb 
otherwise ? However, he will manage to tell me all about it 
when he and his £either take me home to-morrow.' 



CHAPTER IV. 
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The Toioe wbieb I did more esteem 

Than mmie in her sweetest key— 
Those eyes which onto me did seem 

More comfort»ble then the dsy— 
Those now by me. as they hare Deen, 
Shall neyer more be heard or seen. 

QaoieB Wnamt, 

In sulbpense and impatienoe, Fitzjooeljn awaUed the end of 
his fiEitiier's breakfast, that he might hasten to learn what 
ailed Mary. The post came in, yexing him at first merely 
as an additional delay, hnt presently a sonnd of dissatisfao- 
tion attracted his notice to tiie foreign air of two enTelopes 
which had been forwarded from home. 

' Hem I ' said the Earl, grayely, * I am afraid this fellow 
Ponsonby will giye ns some troable.' 

' Then Mary had heard from him 1 ' cried Louis. ' She 
was keeping it from me, not to spoil the day. I must go to 
her this moment — ' but pausing again, ' W hat is it ? He 
oannot haye had my letter 1 ' 

' No, but he seems to haye anticipated it. Puffed up as 
th^ are about these speculations, he imagines me to haye 
brought Miury home for no purpose but to repair our for* 
tunes ; and iofonns me that, m the eyent of your marriage^ 
she will receiye not a &rthing bey<md her mother's settle- 
ments. I am much obligedl It is all I eyer thoughl you 
would receiye; and but for me, it would haye been in the 
bottom of some mine long ago 1 Do you wish to see what he 
says?' 

Louis caught up the missiye. It was the letter of a yery 
YoL fl.— 2* 
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aogiy mftn, too violent to retain the oold fbnnality wUch he 
tried to assime. ' He was beholden to his lordsnip for his 
solicitude about his daughter. It was of a piece with other 
assistance formerly rendered to him in his domestic arrange- 
ments, for which he was equally obliged. He was happy to 
inform his lordship that, in this instance, his precautions had 
been uncalled for ; and referred him to a letter which he 
would receive from Mn Dynevor by the same mail, for an 
explanation of the oircumstiemces to which he referred. Se 
had been informed, by undoubted authority, that Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn had done his daughter the honour of soliciting her 
hand. It might console his lordship to learn that, sboald 
the union take place, the whole of his property would be se- 
cured to Mrs. Ponsonby, and his daughter's sole fortune 
would be that which she inherited by her mother's marriage 
settlements. Possibly this intelligence might lead to a ces- 
sation of these flattering attentions.' 

^ Mrs. Ponsonby I he can mention her in the same sen- 
tence with Mary's mother ! ' said the Earl. 

Louis turned pale as he read, and scarcely breathed as 
he looked up at his fistther, dreading that he might so resent 
the studied affronts as to wish to break off the connexion , 
and that he might have him likewise to contend with ; bat 
on that score he was set at rest. The Earl replied to his ex- 
clamation of angry dismay, ' It is little more than I looked 
for. It is not the first letter I have had from him. I find 
he has some just cause for offence. The marriage is less 
disgraceful than I had been led to believe. Here is Oliver 
Dyuevor's testimony.' 

Oliver Dynevor's was a succinct business-like letter, cer- 
tifying his cousin that he had been mistaken in his view of 
, the marriage. Dona Eosita de Guzman was an orphan of a 
very respectable family, who had come to spend the year be- 
fore her intended noviciate at the house of an uncle. She 
was very young, and Mr. Dynevor believed that the marriage 
had been hastened by her relations making her feel herself 
unwelcome, and her own reluctance to return to her convent, 
and that she might not be aware how very recently Mr. Pon- 
sonby had become a widower. For his own part, he was 
little used to ladies' society, and could form no judgment of 
the bride ; but he could assure Lord Ormersfield that she 
had been guilty of no impropriety ; she was visited by every 
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mm; and thftt Aere mui no naiKm ag»io«t Mary ^onflOnbjr 
aaBOoiating with her. 

' What ooBid the cl«rk be thinking of? ' exelaimed Louis. 

* My first impreesion was not taken from the olerk. What 
I heard first, and in the strongest terms, was from the captam 
of a ship at Valparaiso. In fact, it was in the month of all 
who had known the family. Robson neither oonfirmed uw 
contradicted, and ^ve me the notion of withholding much 
from regard for his employer. He lamented* the precipita- 
tion, but seemed willing to make ezeuses. He distinctly 
said, he would not take it on himself to recommend Miss 
Ponsonby*s continuing her journey. He was right. If I 
had known all this, I should still have brought her home^ 
I must write an apology, as far as her character is concerned ; 
but, be that as it may, the marriage is atrocious — an insult 
«— a disgrace ! He could not have waited six weeks — ' 

< But I must go to Mary 1 ' cried Louis, as though re- 
proaching himself for the delay. * Oh I that she should nave 
forced herself to that wedding, and spared me 1 ' 

' I am coming with you,' said the Earl. ' She will re- 
quire my personal assurance tiiat all this makes no difference 
to me.' 

' I am more afraid of the difference it may make to her,* 
said Louis. ^ You hare never believed how fond she is of 
her father.' 

On arriving, they were ushered into the room where Miss 
Ponsonby was at breakfast, and a cup of tea and imtasted 
roll showed where her niece had been. She received them 
with stiff, upright chillness ; and to their hope that Mary 
was not unwell, replied—* Not very well. She had been 
ove^r-fatigued yesterday, and had followed her advice in going 
to lie down.' 

Louis began to imagine a determination to exclude him, 
and was eagerly beginning to say that she had asked him to 
come that morning— *could she not see him 9 when the lady 
continued, with the same severity — * Until yesterday, I was 
not aware how much concern Lord Fitsjocislyn had taken in 
what rdated to my niece.' 

At that moment, when Louis's fiEioe was crimson with 
confusion and impatiencie, the door was softly pushed ajar, 
and he heard himself called in low, hoarse tonea Miss Pon- 
sonby was rising with an air of vexed surprise, but he never 
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mw hBT ; and, hartilj oroflsiog die room, be shut ik» door 
behind hiio« and followed the form that flitted np the stnis 
BO fast, that he did not come up with her till riie had entered 
the drawinff-room, and stood leaning against a ohair to gather 
breaUi. She was very pale, and her eres lodced as if Ae 
had cried all night ; but she controllea h« ydice to sa j, * 1 
eoald not bear that you should hear it from Aunt Melioent.' 
. * We had letters this morning, dearest. Always thinking 
for me I But I must think for you. You can hardly stand-*-? 

He would have supported ner to the 80&, but she shrank 
from him ; and, leaning more heavily on the chair, said-—' ]>o 
you not know, Louis, ul that must oe at an ^d ? ' 

' I know no such thing. My father is here on purpose 
to assure you that it makes not the sli^test difference to mm.' 

' Yours 1 Yes 1 But oh, Louis 1 ' with a voice that, in 
its faintness and steadiness, had a sound of ai^uidi-*^^ only 
think what I allowed him to make me do ! To insult my 
father and his choice I It was a mistake, I know,^ she con* 
tinned, fearing to be unjust and to grieve Louis ; ' but a 
most dreadful one I ' 

' He says he should have brought you home all the same — ' 
began Louis. ' Mary, you must sit down 1 ' he cried, in* 
terrupting himself to come nearer ; and she obeyed, sinking 
into the chair. ' What a state you are in 1 How could you 
go through yesterday ? How could you be distressed, and 
not let me know ? ' 

' I could not spoil their wQdding-day, that we had wished 
for so long.' 

< Then you had the letter ? ' 

<In the morning. Oh, that I had examined farther I 
Oh, that I had never come home 1 ' 

' Mary 1 I cannot hear you say so.' 

' You would have been spared all this. You were doing 
very well without me-His you will — ' 

He cried out with deprecating horror. 

' Louis I ' she said, imploringly. ' Oh, Louis I do not 
make it harder for me to do right' 

< Why — ^what ? I don't understand 1 Your father has 
not so much as heard how we stand together. He cannot be 
desiring you to give me up.' 

' He--Jbe forbids me to enter on anything of the sort 
with you. I don't know what made him thiu it possible, 
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vtierance, *• he orders me to come oat with Hri» Willie, in 
ihe Vaidima^ utd it sails cm the 12th of Deeember ! ' 

' Bat Marj, Maiy 1 joa esoBot be bouad by this. It ia 
«»ily fidr tpwards him, towards all of os, to giro him time to 
answer oar letters.' 

Mary shook her head. ' Tbe only condition, he aaya, on 
whi^ he eoold allow me to remain, woold be if I wef e en- 
gaged to James Frost.' 

^ Toe late for that, certainly,' said Lonis ; and the smile 
was a relief to both. ' At any rate, it shows that he can 
spare yon. Only giye him time. When he haa my father's 
explanation — and my father lA certain to be so concerned at 
haying cast any impatation on a lady. His first thought was 
to apologise — ^^ 

' That is not all 1 I remember now that dear mamma 
always said she did not know whether he would conaentb 
Oh 1 how weak I was ever to listen — ' 

' No, Mary, that must not be said. It was my presump- 
tuotts, inyeterate folly that prevented yon from trusting my 
affection when she might hare helped us.' 

' I don't know. It would haye caused her anxiety and 
distress when she was in no state fbr them. I don't think 
it did,' said Mary, considering ; * I don't think she ever knew 
how much I cared.' 

The admission could only do Lotus's heart good, and he 
recurred to his arguments that Jier father could be persuaded 
by such a letter as he felt it in him to write. 

< You do not know all,' said Mary. < I could not show 
you his letter ; but, from it and from my aunt, I better un* 
derstand what impressions he has of you all, and how hope- 
lees it is.' 

*Tellmel' 

She could not help giving herself the relief, when that 
most loving, sympathizing face was pleading with her to let 
him comfort hier. She knew there was no fiery nor rancor- 
ous temper to take umbrage, and it was best for him to know 
the completeness of the death-blow. 

* Oh, Louis 1 he fancies that my dear mother's fondness 
for her own family destroyed his domestic peace* He says 
their pride and narrow notions poisoned — ^yes, that is the 
word — ^poisoned her mind against him; and tiiiat was the 
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reMon be iiun«ted on my bcong biou^t up here, and kept 
from you all.' 

* But I don't understand why he let you oome elraigfat 
home to us, and live in Dynevor Terrace ? ' 

' Then he was really sorry mamma was so ill ; and — and. 
for all that was past ; I am sure he felt it was the last part- 
ing, and only wished to do anything that could make up to 
her. ' He freely gave her leave to go wherever she pleased, 
and said not a word a^inst Northwold. It was one of ^er 
great comfbrts that he never seemed in the least vexed at 
anything she had done since we went home. Besides, my 
aunt says that he and Mr. Dynevor had some plans about 
James and me.' 

' He will have that out of his head. He will come to 
reason. Fond of you, and sorry for the past, he will listen. 
No wonder he was in a passion ; but just imagine what it 
would be to heed half Jem Frost says when he is well work- 
ed up 1 ' 

* Papa is not like James,' said Mary ; ' things go deeper 
With him. He never forgets ! I shall never forgive myself 
for not having spoken to Robson ! I know his manner, 
seeming to assent and never committing himself, and I 
ought to have gone through anything rather than have taken 
such an accusation for granted.' 

To hinder his pleading against her self-conviction, she 
re-opened her letter to prove the cruelty of the injustice. 
Mr. Ponsonby professed to have been unwilling to enter so 
speedily on the new tie ; but to have been compelled, by the 
species of persecution which was exercised on Rosita, in order 
to make her return to her nunnery. He dwelt on her timid 
affection and simplicity, and her exceeding mortification at 
the slur which Mary had been induced to cast upon her ; 
though, he said, her innocent mind could not comprehend 
the full extent of the injury ; since the step his daughter 
had taken would, when known, seriously affect the lady's 
reception into society, in a manner only to be repaired by 
Mary's immediately joining them at Limiu He peremptorily 
indicated the ship and the escort — ^a merchant's wife, well 
known to her — and charged her, on her duty, as the only 
proof of obedience or affection which could remedy the past| 
to allow no influence nor consideration whatever to detain 
her. < You see ? ' said Mary. 
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'I «eeP was the ummst* 'Marj^yott are Yi|^t; yon 
most go.' 

Tbe w^rds restored her oonfiding look, and her faoe lost 
almost all the restless wretchedness which had so transform- 
ed ii. ^ Thank you,' she said, with a long breath ; ' I knew 
yoB would see it so.' 

' It wiU be a yery. pretty new style of wedding tour. 
Andes for Alps I No, Mary, you need not suspect me of tri* 
fling now ! I really mean it ; and, seriously, our going in 
that way would set this Bosita straight with society muoh 
more handsomely and effectually. Don't doubt my father-^ 
I will f^eh him«' 

' Stop, Louis 1 You forget 1 Did I not tell you that he 
expressly warns me against you ? He must have heard of 
what haf^ened before : he says I had prudence once to with- 
stand, and he trusts to my spirit and discretion to-^>' Mary 
8ton>6d diort of the phrase before her eyes— to resist the 
interested solicitations of necessitous nobility, and the allure- 
ments of a beggarly coronet. ^ No,' she concluded ; ' he says 
that you are the last person whom he could think of allowing 
me to accept.' She hid her face in her hands, and her voice 
died away. 

^ Hi^pily that is done,' said Louis, not yet disconcerted ; 
' but if you go, as I own you must, it shall be with a letter 
of mine, explaining all. You will plead for me — ^I think you 
will ; and when he is satisfied that we are no rebels, then the 
first ship that sails for jPeru— Say that will do, Mary.' 

* No, Louis, I know my father.' She roused herself and 
sat upright, speaking resolutely, but not daring to look at 
him — ' I made up my mind last night. It was weak and 
selfish in me to enter into this engagement, and it must be 
broken off. You must be left free— not bound for years and 
years.' 

* Oh, Mary I Mary I this is too much. I deserved dis- 
trust by my wretched folly and fickleness last year, but I 
did not know what you were to me iJien — ^my most precious 
one ! Can you not ixust me ? Do you not know how I 
would wait ? ' 

^ You would wait,' said poor Mary, striving with choking 
tears, ' and be sorry you had wMted.' 

< Are you talking madness, Mary ? I should live for the 
moment to compensate for all.' 
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' Toa woaU waste yoar beii 7i«n, tad when ike time 
came, you would still be younff, and I grown into an old care- 
worn woman. Tou would find you HmL waited for what was 
nothing worth P 

' How can you talk so ? ' cried Louis, wounded, ' wHen 
you know that to cherish and make up to you would be my 
dearest, fondest wish 1 No, don't shake your head ! You 
know it is not a youne rose and lily beauty that I loye, — ^it 
is the honest, earnest ^ance in my Mary's eyes ; the rest, and 
trust, and peace, whenever I do but come near her. Time 
can't take that away 1 ' 

' Pray,' said Manr, feebly, * don't let us discuss it now. 
I know it is riffht 1 was determined to say it to-day, that 
the worst mi|^t be over ; but I can't argue, nor bear your 
kindness now. Please let it wait' 

' Yes, let it wait. It is depression. You will see it in a 
true light when you have recoTered the shook, and don't fancy 
all must be giyen up together. Lie down and rest ; I am 
sure you have been awake all night' 

' I may rest now I have told you, and seen you not angry 
with poor papa, nor with me. Oh I Louis — the gratitude to 
you, the weight off my mind 1 ' 

' I don't think any one could help taking the same view/ 
said Louis. ' It seems to me one of the cases where the im- 
mediate duty is the more clear because it is so very painfoL 
Mary, I think that you are committing your way unto the 
Lord, and you know ' He shall bring it to pass.' ' 

As he spoke there was a tap at the door, and Miss Pon- 
sonby, stiffly entering, said, ' Excuse my interruption, but I 
hope Lord Fitzjocelyn will be considerate enough not to 
harass you any longer with solicitations to act against your 
conscience.' 

' He is not persuading me,' said Mary, turning towards 
her aunt a face which, through all her dejection, proved her 
peace in his support and approval ; ' he is helpii^ me.' 

' Yes,' said Louis to the astomshed aunt ; ' since I have 
heard the true state of the case, I have been convinced that 
there is no choice for her but to go out, to repair the injuiEh 
tice so unfoitunately done to this poor lady. It is a noble 
resolution, and I perfectly concur with her.' 

' I am glad you think so properly, sir,' returned Miss 
Ponsonby. ' Lord Ormersfield seems quite of another opin« 
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100. He was demroils 6f Beeing yon, Mtry; bat I hiire been 
telliiig him I could permit no more interyiews to-day.' 

^ Ob no,' said Mary, pnttinr her hand to her head, as if 
it could bear no more ; ' not to-day ! Louis, tell him how it 
is. Make him forgive me ; but do not let me see him yet.' 

' Yon shall see no one,' said Louis, tenderly ; ' you diall 

rest. There ' and, as if he had the sole nght to her, he 

arranged the cushions, placed her on the sofa, and hung over 
her to chafe her hands, and bathe her forehead with eau d$ 
Cologne; while, as he detected signs of hasty preparations 
about the room, he added, ' Don't trouble yoursdf with your 
arrangements ; I will see about all I can to help you. Only 
Test, and cure your head.' 

' Say that one thing to mo again,' whispered Mary, ere 
letting his hand go. 

Again he murmured the words, ' Commit thy way unto 
the liord, and He shall bring it to pass.' 

Then Mary felt her 'hand pressed to his lips, but she 
would not unclose her burning eyes ; she would &in sleep be- 
neath the impress of that spell of patient confidence. 

The ^ntle authority of his manner had deprived Miss 
Ponsonby of all notion of interfering. This ' odious, frivo- 
lous young man of Cushion,' so entirely disconcerted her ideas 
of ardent lovers, ot of self-interested puppies, that she gazed 
at him, surprised and softened: and when he looked at her 
ftnziously, to judge whether M.ary would find in her a kind 
comforter, her eyes were full of tears, and she said as they 
leffc the room, ' It must be a ereat relief to my poor Mary 
tiiat you see it so sensibly. She has been suffering much in 
anticipation of this meeting.' 

'* Her unselfishness goes to one's heart ! ' said Louis, al- 
most OTcrcome. ' If she would but hare spared herself yes- 
terday ! ' 

* Ahl she said she could not bear that you should be 
pained on your friend's wedding-day. I am much comforted 
to find that you appreciate the effort.' 

This was not what Miss Ponsonby had intended to say, 
but there was something about the young man that touched 
her exceedingly ; even when fresh from a very civil and de- 
corous combat with his father, and a ripping-up of all the 
ancient grievances of the married life of their two relations, 



rendering widBi* than oTer tlie breach between the hdoses of 
Ponsonby and Fitzjocelyn. 

Lord Ormersfield came forward to learn whether he 
might see Mary, and was met by assurances that she most be 
kept as quiet as possible ; upon which he took leave, making 
a stately bend of the head, while Louis shook Miss Ponson* 
by's hand and said he should come to the door to inquire 
before the day was over. 

' I never saw her so broken down,' he said, in answer *to 
his father's compassionate but indignant exclamation, as they 
walked home. * Yesterday was a terrible strain on her.' 

' I wish we had never brought her here,' said Lord 0]> 
mersfield. ' The aunt is your enemy, as she always was that 
oi Mary's mother. She nearly avowed that she set her bro- 
ther on making this premature prohibition.' 

' I do not think she is unkind to Mary,' (^id Louis ; 
' I could be almost glad that the dear Aimt Kitty is spared 
all this worry. It would make her so very miserable.' 

* Her influence would be in your &vour, whereas'this wo- 
man is perfectly unreasonable. She justifies her brother in 
everything, and is actually wcHrkin^ on that poor girl's scru- 
ples of conscience to send her out by this ship.' 

' Nay,' said Louis, ' after hearing her father's letter, I do 
not see that it is^possible for her to do otherwise.' 

Lord Ormersfield hastily turned to look at his son's 
countenance, — it was flushed and melancholy, but fully in 
earnest ; nevertheless the Earl would not believe his ears, 
and made a sound as if he had missed the words. 

< I am grieved enough to say so,' repeated Louis ; * but, 
as he puts it, I do not see how Mary can refuse to obey 
him.' 

* I declare, Fitzjocelyn,' exclaimed his father, with some 
anger, ' any one who takes the trouble, may talk you into 
anything imaginable t ' 

. * Not into believing her wrong.' 

' I did not think you so weak ! ' ccntinued his father. 
' It is the very case where a woman's exaggerated notions of 
right may be wrought on to do her infinite harm ! They 
become quite ridiculous without some one to show that such 
things may be ciurried too far I I must say, I did expect 
strength of mind and common sense for your own interest 



I ealkefffA it & i&^re msUer of duty to put an end to such 
noosense*' 

' My dear father,' said Louis, ^ it was Mary and her 
HK^ther who first taught me my own oblieatioBS. I shonld 
never dare to interfere with any one's filial dnty^-aboye all) 
where my own happiness is so de^ly oonoerned.' 

' Yours 1 I am not talking of yours. What is to be- 
come of Mary with such a man as that ? and this Spanish 
woman, who, if she does not deserve all that has been said 
of her, no doubt soon will ? -*no education, no prindples, 
breaking out of her convent ! And. you let yourself be 
drawn into calling it Mary's duty to run into such company 
as that I You are not fit to protect her.' 

' From all I have heard of Mr. Ponsonby, I am convinced 
he has too much regard for his daughter to summon her into 
any improper society. I do not hear l^at he has been to 
blame as a &ther. I wish I eould see it as you do ; but not 
only do I know that Mary could not have an instant's peace 
under the sense of his displeatore, b«t it seems to me thai 
this ia one of the express comma&ds whidi eoold not be dis- 
obeyed without setting aside the law of Heaven. If I gave 
my voice against it, I should feiff to bring on us a curse, and 
not a blessine.' 

^ Fitzjocelyn, I always knew how it would be if you look 
to being one of those very good peo|de. Nothing is so weak, 
and yet so unmanageable. Any rational being would look on 
it as a duty to rescue her firom suoh a man as that ; but that 
is too ordinary a virtue £ot you. You must go higher.' 

Louis made no answer. Never had his fato^ pained 
him so much, and he could ill brook additional suffering. 

' However,' said the Earl, recovering, ' I shall see her. I 
shall put the matter in a just l^ht. She is a sensible girl, 
and will understand me when she has recovered the shock. 
On one head I shall give warning. She must choose be- 
tween us and her father. If she persist in going out to join 
this establishment, I will have your engagement given up.' 

' Father ! &ther I you would not be so cruel 1 ' 

' I know what I am saying. Am I to allow you to be 
encumbered aU the time she is on the other side of the 
world, waiting Ponsonby's pleasure, to come home at last, in 
ten or fifteen years time, worried and fretted to death, like 
her poor mother ? No, Louis ; it must be now or never.' 
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' Yon auto wij Mjii^ what iSvonkt net ketat from Ber. 
She has been insisting on breaking off, and all my hope was 
m you.' 

< 8he has ? That is like her ! The only reasonahie 
thing I have heard yet.' 

< Then yon will not hdp me ? Yon, who I thought loTed 
her like yonr own daughter, and wished for nothing so 
much 1 ' 

* So I might; but that is a different thing from allowing 
you to wear out your life in a hopeless engagement. If she 
east off her family, nothing could be better ; otherwise, I 
would never connect yon with them.' 

It did not occur to his lordship that he was straining 
pretty hard the filial duty of his own son, while he was ar- 
ffuing that Mary should snap asunder the s»ne towards her 
Ikther. 

The frei^ discomfiture made poor Louis feel utterly de- 
jected and almost hopelesa; but lest silence should seem to 
Qonsent, he said, ' When you iiee Mary, you will be wOlinff 
£or me to do anything ramer than lose what is so dear and 
so noble.' 

^ Yes, I will see Maxy. We will set^e it between us, and 
haye it right yet ; but we must pve her to-day to think it 
over, and get over the first ehoc^ When she has had a lit- 
tle time for refiection, a few cool arguments from me wi& 
bring her to reason.' 

So it was all to be settled over Louis's passive head ; and 
thus satisfied, his father, who was exceedingly sorry for him, 
forgot his anger, and off^ed to go home alone as Clara's es- 
cort, promismg to return on the Monday, to bring the fall 
force of his remonstrances to bear down Mary's scruples. 

Lord Orm^sfield believed Clara too much of a child to 
have any ideas on what was passing f and had it depended on 
him, she must have gone iKKme in an agony of ignorance on 
the cause of her cousin's trouble ; but Louis came wit^ them 
to the station, and contrived to say to her while walking np 
and down the platform, ' Her &1^er is bitter against me.* 
He has sent for her, and she is going ! ' 

Clara looked mutely in his face, with a sort of inquiring 
dismay. 

' You'll hear all about i« when my father has told Aunt 
Kitty,' said Louis. ^ Olara,' — he paused, and spoke lower 
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•^'tdi lier I 886 what is rigbt now; tdl W to — to pray 
lor me, thai I may not be talked into tampering with my 
eoDBcience or with hers. Bon't let it dwell on you or on my 
aunt,' he added, eheerfully. <No, it won't; you will be 
thinking oi Jem and Isabel' And as his father eame np, 
his last words were, in his own bright tone, * Tell granny 
from me that giraffes ought idways to be seen by gasliffht.' 

Clara's eoontenanee returned him a look of sorrowful re- 
proadi, for thinkinff her oapable of being amused when he 
was ki distress ; and she sat in silent musings all the way 
hoBie — ^pondering over his words, speeulating on his future^ 
wondmng what Mary felt, and becoming blunt and almost 
angry, yrhen her grave esoort in the opposite corner consulted 
civility by addressing some indifferent remark to her, as if, 
abe said to herself, ' she were no better than a stuffed giraffe^ 
and knew and cared nothing about anybody ! ' 

He might have guessed that she understood something 
by the sudden way in which she curtailed her grandmother's 
rapturous and affectionate inquiries about the Wedding, ran 
up stairs on the. plea of taking off her bonnet, and appeared 
no more till ho had gone home ; when, coming down, she 
&imd granny with tewfiil eyes, lamenting that Mr. Pon- 
aomhj was so harsh and unkind, and fully possessed with the 
rational view which her nephew had been impressing cm 
her. 

< Ha I ' said Clara, ' that is what Louis meant I'll tell 
you what, granny. Lord Ormersfield never knew in his lifb 
what was right, half as well as Louis does. I wish he would 
let him alone. If Mary is good enough for him, she will go 
out and wait till her father comes round. If she is not, 
she won't ; and Lord Ormersfield has no business to tease 
her.' 

* Then you would like her to go out ? ' said Mrs. Frost 

' I like anytiiing that makes Louis happy. I thou^t it 
would have been delightful to have him married— one could 
be so much more at Ormersfield, and Mary would be so nice ; 
but as to their being over-persuaded, and thinking themselves 
half wrong ! why, they would never be haj^y in their lives ; 
and Louis would be always half-asleep or half mad, to save 
himself the trouble of thinking. But he'll never do it ? ' 

On the Saturday morning Mary's healthy and vigoroiui 
spirit had quite resumed its tone. The worst was over when 
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flhft had hiflieiei IIm sti^ro on Lcmis, and seen him readj to 
support instead of adding to her distress. He fband her 
pale and sorrowfdl, but calm, collected, and ready for ex- 
ertion. Bj tacit consent, they avoided all disenssion of the 
terms on which they were to stand* Ghreatly touched by her 
consideration for him on the wedding-day, he would not tor- 
ture her wi^ pleadisffs, and was only too grateful for e^erj 
service that he was allowed to render her wil^out protest, 
as still her chief and most natural dependence. 

She did not scruple to allow him to assist her ; she un- 
derstood the gratification to him, and it was only too sweet to 
her to be still his objeok She could trust him not to presume ; 
his approval madeiier almost hiqypy; and yet it was hard 
that his very patience and acquiescence should endear him 
so much as to render the parting so much the more painftiL 
The day was cqpent in business. He facilitated much that 
would have been arduous for two solitary women, and did 
little all day but go about for Mary, fulfilUng the commis- 
sions which her father had sent home ; and though he did it 
with a sore heart, it was still a privilege to be at work lor 
Mary. 

Bigid as Miss Ponsonby was, she began to be touched. 
There was a doubt as to his admission when he came on Sun- 
day morning — ^ Mistress saw no one on Sunday ; ' but when 
his name was carried in, Miss Ponsonby could not withstand 
Mary's face. She took oare to tell him her rule ; but that, 
considering the circumstances, she had made an exception in 
his favour, on the understanding that nothing was to break 
in upon the observance of the Sabbath. 

Louis bent his head, with the heartfelt answer that he 
wai'too gkd to be permitted to go to church once more with 
Mary. 

Aunt.Melicent^s Sunday was not quite their own Sunday, 
but all that they could desire was to be quietly together, and 
restricted from all those agitating topics and arrangements. 
It was a day of rest, and they valued it accordingly. In fact, 
Miss Ponsonby found the young Lord so good and inoffensive, 
that she broke her morning's resolution, invited him to par- 
take of the cold dinner, let him go to church with them again 
in the evening, and remain to tea ; and when he took leave, 
she expressed such surprised admiration at his having come 
and gone on his own feet, his diurch-going, and his conduct 



gsafinlljf that Maty o<ml4 not help mspeeting tiiat her good 
aunt had supposed that he had serer heard of the Foartii 
Commandmrnit. 

Miss PoBBonby was one of the many good women given to 
hard judgments on slight ^oiuidsy and to svdden reactions 
still more violent ; and the sight of Lord Fitsjooelyn spending 
9, quiet, refiq[)eotable Sunday, had suoh effeet on her, that she 
transgressed her own mandate, and broaehed ' tlie distressing 
subjeet.' 

* Mary, my dear, I suppose this young gentleman is an 
improved character ? ' 

' He is always imj^oving,' said Mary. 

< I mean that an important change must have taken place 
sbce I understood you to say yon had refused him. I thouffht 
you. acted most properly then ; and, as I see him now, I thmk 
you equaUy right in accepting him.' 

' He was very much what he is now,' said Mary. 

' Then it was from no doubt of his hmng a serious charac- 
ter?' 

' None whatever,' said Mary, emphatically. 

' Well, my dear, I must confess his appearance, his family, 
and your refusal, misled me. I fear I did him great in- 
justice.' 

A silence, and then Miss Ponsonby said, * Aft&p all, my 
dear, though I thought quite otherwise at first, I do believe 
that, considering what the youth is, and how mudi arched 
he seems, you might safely continue the engagement.' 

Mary's heart glowed to her aunt for navinff been thus 
conquered by Louis — die who, three nights back, had been so 
severely incredulous, so deeply disappointed in her niece for 
having been deluded into endurance of him. But her reso- 
lution was fixed. ^ It would not be right,' she said ; ' his 
father would not allow it. There is so little chance of papa's 
relenting, or of my qoming home, that it would be wrong to 
keep him in suspense. He had better turn his thoughts else- 
where while he is young enou^ to begin again.' 

' It might save him from marrying s<Hne mere fine lady.' 

' That will never be ; whatever woman he ohooses will — ^ 
She could not go on, but presently cleared her voice — * No ; 
I should like to leave him quite free* I was less his choice 
than his father's ; and, thougn I thought we fidiould have been 
very happyi it does not seem to be the leading of Heaven. I 
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am 00 itt h» inlbrioriB dermiess, aadav^ryiUngsttrftetira, 
and haye been made so like his elder sister, that it might not 
have been best for him. I want him to feel that, in begtn- 
ning afresh, he is doing me no injury ; and then in time, 
whenever I oome home, it vmy be such a friendship as there 
was between our elders. Thii is what I try to look forward 
to, — ^no, I don't think I look forward to anything. Qood 
night. Aunt Melieent — ^I am so glad yon like him ! ' 

In this mind Mary met Lord Ormersfield. The delay 
had been an adyantage, for he wss less irritated, and she had 
regained self-possession. Her passa^ had been taken, and 
this was an argument that told on uie Earl, thongh he re- 
fused to eall it irreyooable. He found that there was no 
staggering her on the score of the life that awuted her; she 
knew more on that subject tlian he did, had confidence in her 
father, and no dread of Bosita; and she was too much 
ashamed and grieved at the former effect of his persuasions 
to attend to any more oi a like description. He found her 
sense of duty more stubborn than he haid anticipated, and soon 
had no more to say. She might carry it too far; but the 
principle was sound, and a father could not well controvert 
it. He had desired the rupture with Louis as a penalty to 
drive her into his measures ; but he could not so propound 
it, and was wondering how to brinf it in, when Mary relieyed 
him by beginning h^^lf, and statmg the grounds with such 
sensible, unselfiw, almost motherly care of Louis's hap- 
piness, that he was more unwilling than ever to let him resign 
her, and was on the point of beg^nff her to re-consider, and 
let Louis wait forever ra^er than lose her. But he knew 
they ought not to be bound, under such uncertainties, and his 
conviction was too 8tr<mg to give way to emotion. He 
thanked her, and praised her with unwonted agitation, and 
regretted more tlian ever; and so they closed die conference 
by deciding that, unless Mr. Ponsonby should be induced to 
relent by his daughter's representations on her arrival, Mary 
and Louis must consider themselves as mutually released. 

That loophole — forlorn, most forlorn hope, as they knew 
it to be— was an infinite solace, to the young people, by spar- 
ing them a formal parting, and permitting them still to feel 
that they belonged to each other. If he b^gan declaring that 
nothing would ever make him feel disconnected with Mary, 
he was told that it vfas not time to think of that, and they 
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Xamsk not waste their time. And onee Marj reminded him 
how much worse it woold be if they had been separated by a 
qoarrel. f Anger might gire one spirits,' he said smiling 
mournfully. 

' At the time ; but think what it would be not to be able 
to remember happy times without remorse.' 

' Then yon do mean to recollect, Mary ? ' 

' I trust to bring tnyself to remember rightly and wisely. 
I fdiall try to set it for a reward for myself to cure me of re- 
pinings,' said Mary, looking into his face, as if the remem- 
brance of it must bring cheerfulness and refreshment. 

' And when shall I not think, Mary ? When I leave off 
work, I shall want you for a companion ; when I go to work, 
the thought must stir me up. Your judgment must try my 
owtl' 

' Oh, hush, Louis ! this is not good. Be yourself, and 
be more than yourself, and only think of the past as a time 
when we had a great deal of pleasantness, and you did me 
much good.' 

*I)idI?' 

' Yes ; I see it now I am with Aunt Melicent You put 
so many more thoughts in my head, and showed me that so 
much more was good and wholesome than I used to fancy. 
]>ear mamma once said you were educating me; and I 
hope to go on, and not let your lessons waste away.' 

* Nay, Mary, you won good everywhere. If you had not 
been Mary, I might have made you a great goose. But you 
taught me all the perseverance I ever had. And oh 1 Mary, 
I don't wonder you do not trust it.' 

' There is the forbidden subject,' said Mary, firmlv. 

That was the sort of conversation into which they fell 
now and then during those last days of busy sadness. 

Truly it could have been worse. Suffering by their own 
fault would have rent them asunder more harshly, and Louis's 
freedom firom all fierceness and violence softened all ineffably 
to Mary. James Frost's letter of fiery indignation, almost 
of denunciation, made her thankful that he was not the party 
concerned ; and Louis made her smile at Isabel's copy of all 
his sentiments in ladylike phrases. 

The last day came. Louis would not be denied seeing 
Mary on board the Valdivia ; and, in spite of all Miss Pon- 
aonby's horror of railways, he persuaded her to trust herself 
Vol. II.— 3 
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under his eare to LiverpooL She augured great things 
from the letter which she had entrusted to Mary, and in 
which she had spoken of Lord Fitzjoceljn in ihe highest terms 
her Yocabularj could furnish. 

They parted bravely. Spectators hindered all display of 
feeling) and no one cried, except Miss Ponsonby. 

* Good-bye, Louis , I will not forget your messages to Tom 
Madison. My loye to your father and Aunt Catluirine.' 

' Good-bye, Mary ; I shall see Tom and Ghimborazo yet.' 



\ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW WOELD. 



Still onward, as to southern skies, 
We spread oar sails, new stars ariM, 
New ilffhts npon the glandng tide. 
Fresh hues where pearl and ooral nide: 
What are t^y all but tokens trne 
Of grace for ever firesh and new 1 

PxATUB voK Emoxijm. 



Thbbe are some days in the earlj year, devoid indeed of 
spring brilliance, bat full of soft, heavy, steaming fragrance, 
pervading the grey air with sweet odours, and fostering the 
growth of tender bud and fragile stem with an unseen influ- 
ence, more mild and kindly than even the smiling sunbeam 
or the gushing shower. ' A growing day,' as the country- 
people term such genial, gentle weather, might not be with- 
out analogy to the brief betrothal of Louis and Mary. 

Subdued and anxious, there had been little of the ordi« 
nary light of joy, hope, or gaiety, and their pleasures had 
been less their own than in preparing the happiness of their 
two friends. It was a time such as to be more sweet in mem- 
ory than it was in the present ; and the shade which had 
hung over it, the self-restraint and the forbearance which it 
had elicited, had imconsciously conduced to the development 
of the characters of both, preparing them to endure the 
parting far more effectually than immixed enjoyment could 
have done. The check upon Louis's love of trifling, the re- 
straint on his spirits, the being thrown back on his own 
judgment when he wanted to lean upon Mary, had given 
him a habit of controlling his boyish ways. It was a call 
to train himself in manliness ^nd ^el^rejiancid, It changed 
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bim from the unstable reed he once had been, and helped 
him to take one steady and consistent view of the trial re- 
quired of him and of Mary, and then to act upon it reso- 
lutely and submissively. 

With Mary gone, he cared little what became of him 
until her letters could arrive ; and his father, with more at- 
tention to his supposed benefit than to his wishes, carried 
him at once, without returning home^ to a round of visits 
among all his acquaintance most likely to furnish a distract- 
ing amount of Christmas gaieties. In the midst of these, 
there occurred a vacancy in the representation of a borough 
chiefly under the influence of Sir Miles Oakstead ; and, as 
it was considered expedient that he should be brought into 
Parliament, his father repaired with him at once to Oak- 
stead, and involved him in all the business of the election. 
On his success, he went with his father to London for the 
session, and this was all that his friends at Northwold knew 
of him. He wrote hurried notes to James or to Mr. Holds- 
worth on necessary affiEdrs connected with his farm and 
improvements, mentioning facts instead of feelines, and 
promising to write to Aunt Catharine when he should hare 
time ; but the time did not seem to come, and it was easy to 
believe that his passiveness of will, increased by the recent 
stroke, had caused him to be hurried into a condition of 
involuntary practical activity. 

Mary, meanwhile, was retracing her voyage, in the lull 
of spirits which, after lon^ straining, had nothing to do but 
to wait in patience, bracmg them^ves for a fresh triaL 
Never suffering herself, at sea, her first feelings, after the 
final wrench of parting, were interrupted by the necessity of 
attending to her friend, a young mother, with ohildreB 
enough to require all the services that the inde&tigable 
Mary could perform. If Mrs. Willis always averred that 
she never could have gone through the voyage without Miss 
Ponsonby, Mary felt, in return, that the little fretful boy 
and girl, who would never let her sit and think, except when 
both were asleep, had been no small blessing to her. 

Yet Mary was not so much absorbed luod satisfied wiUi 
the visible and practical as had once been the case. The 
ffrowth had not been all on Louis's side. If her stead- 
&st spirit had strengthened his wavering resolution, the 
intercourse and sympathy with him had opened and unfolded 
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many a perception and quality in her, vhioh liad been as 
tightly and hardly «ased np as leaf-buds in their gammy en- 
Telopes. A wider ranj^ had been given to her thoughts; 
there was a swelling oi heart, a viyidness of sensation, such 
as she had not known in earlier times ; she had been taught 
the mystery of creation, the strange connexion with the 
Unseen, and even with her fellow-men. Beyond the ordi- 
nary practical kind offices, for which she had been always 
ready, there was now mingled something of Loms's more 
comprehensive spirit of questioning what would do them 
good, and drawing food for reflection from their diverse ways. 

She was sensible of the change again and again, when 
sights recurred which once had only spoken to her eye. 
That luminous sea, sparkling like floods of stars, had been 
little more than ^ How pretty 1 how funny ! ' at her flrst 
voyage. Now, it was not only ' How Louis would admire 
it ! ' but ' How profdsely, how gloriously has the Creator 
spread the globe witii mysterious beauty 1 how marvellously 
has He caused His creatures to hold forth this light, to at- 
tract others to their needful food I ' And the furrow of fire 
left by their vessel's wake spoke to her of that path ' like a. 
shining light, shining more and more unto the perfect day.' 
If with it came the remembrance of his vision of the 
threads of light, it was not a recollection which would lead 
to repining. 

And when at Cape Horn, a mighty ice mountain drifted 
within view, spired, pinnacled, encrusted with whiteness, ri- 
valled only by the glory of the summer cloud, caverned here 
and there into hollows of sapphire blue, too deeply dazzling 
to behold, or rising into peaks of clear, hard, chill green; 
the wild fantastic points sometimes glimmering with frag- 
ments of the rainbow arch ; the rich variety,- endless beyond 
measure in form and colouring, and not only magnificent and 
terrible in the whole mass, but lovely beyond imagination in 
each crystal too minute for the eye. Mary had once, on a 
like occasion, only said, ' it was very cold ; ' and looked to 
see whether the captain expected the monster to bear down 
on the ship. But the present iceberg put her in mind of 
the sublime aspirations which gothic cathedrals seem as if 
they would fain embody. And then, she thought of the 
marvellous interminable waste of beauty of those untrod- 
den regions, whence yonder enormous iceberg was but 
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8 small fragment — ^a petty me88enge]>— regions nnseen by 
homan eye-— beauty untouched by human hand — the glory, 
the samenesS) yet the infinite variety of perfect purity. Did 
it not seem, with all the associations of cold, of peril, of dreari- 
ness, to be a visible token that indeed He who fashioned it 
oould prepare * eood things past man's understanding 1 ' 

It was well for Mary that southern constellations, snowy, 
white-winged albatross, leaping flying-fish, and white-capp^ 
mountain-coast, had been joined in her mind with sometmnff 
higher, deeper, and less personal, or their recurrence would 
have brougnt*her nothing but pain unmitigated in the oontrast 
with the time when first 43he had beheld them six years ago. 

Then she was full of hope and eager ardour to arrive, long- 
ing for the parental presence of which she had so long been 
deprived, hailing every novel scene as a proof that she was 
nearer home, and without the anticipation of one cloud, only 
expecting to be loved, to love, and to be useful. And now, 
all fond illusions as to her father had been snatched away, 
her very love for him rendering the perception doubly 
cruel ; her mother, her precious mother, for away in Ormers- 
field churchyard — ^her life probably shortened by his harsh- 
ness-— her place occupied by a young girl, different in 
language, in Church, in everytiiing — Mary's own par- 
don uncertain, after all her sacrifice&^ A sense of having 
deeply offended, hung upon her ; and her heart was so entire- 
ly in England, that had her home been perfect, her voyage 
must still have been a cruel effort. That one anticipation of 
being set at rest by her father's forgiveness, and the forlorn 
despairing hope of his relenting towards Louis, were M she 
dared to dwell on ; and when Mrs. Willis counted the days 
till she oould arrive and meet her husband, poor Mary felt 
as if, but for these two chances of comfort, she could glacUy 
have prolonged the voyage for the rest of her life. 

But one burning tropical noon, the VaJdivia was enter- 
ing Oallao harbour, and Mary, sick and faint at heart, 
was arraying herself in a coloured dress, lest her mourning 
should seem to upbraid her father. The voyage was over, the 
ship was anchored, boats were coming off &ore, Uie luggage 
was being hoisted out of the hold, the passengers were ccm- 
gregated on deck, eager to land, some gazins with curious 
and enterprising eyes on the new country, owers scanning 
every boat in hopes of meetmg a fj»miliar face. Mrs. Willis 
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stood trembling with hope, excitement, and thestratige dread 
often rnshing in upon the last moment of ezpeetation. She 
clung to Mar J for support, and once said — 

^ Oh, Miss Ponsonby, how composed you are 1 ' 
Mary's feelings were too deep— -too much concentrated 
for trembling. She calmed and soothed the wife's sudden 
firigbt, le»t ' something should have happened to Oeorge ; ' 
and she even smiled when the children's scream of ecstaqy 
infected their mother, when the papa and uncle they had been 
watching for with straining eyes proTod to be standing on 
deck close beside them. 

Mary cast her eyes round, and saw nothing of her own. 
She stood apart while the Willis £unily were in all the rap- 
ture of the meeting ; she saw them moving o£f too happy 
and sufficient for themselves even to remember her. She had 
a dull, heavy sensation tiiat she must bear all, and this was 
the beginning ; and she was about to begin her arrangements 
for her dreary landing, when Mrs. Willis's brother, Mr. 
Ward, turned back, r He was a middle-aged merchant, whom 
her mother had much liked and esteemed, and there was 
something cheering in his frank, hearty greeting, and satis- 
faction in seeing her. It was more like a welcome, and it 
brought the Willises back, shocked at having forgotten her 
in the selfishness of their own joy ; but they had made sure 
that she had been met. Mr. Ward did not think that she 
was expected by the Valdivia ; Mr. Ponsonby had not men- 
tioned it as likely. So they were all seated in the boat, with 
the black rowers ; and while the Willises fondled their chil- 
dren, and exchanged home-news, Mr. Ward sat by Mary, and 
spoke to her kinmy, not openly referring to the state of her 
home, but showing a warmth and consideration which evinced 
much delicate sympathy. 

They all drove together in the Willises' carriage up the 
sloping road from Callao to Lima, and Mary heard astonish- 
ment, such as she had once felt, breaking out in screams 
from the children at the sight of omnibuses filled with 
gaily-dressed negroes, and brown horse women in Panama 
hats and laced-edged Ix'ousers careering down the road. But 
then, her &ther had come and fetched her from on board, 
and that dear mamma was waiting in the carriage ! 

They entered the old-walled town when twuight had al- 
ready dosed in, and Mrs. Willis was anxious to take her 
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tired little ones home at once. They were sat down at their 
own door ; but Mr. Ward, with protecting anxious kindness, 
insisted on seeing Miss Ponsonby safely home before he 
would join them. As they drove through the dark streets, 
Mary heard a little restless moYement, betraying some em- 
barrassment ; and at last, with an evident desire of reassur- 
mg her, he said, ' Senora Bositer is thouffht very pleasing 
and engaging ; ' and then, as if willing to change we subject, 
he hastily added, ' I suppose you did not speak the Fizar- 
roV 

'No.' 

* She has sailed about three weeks. She takes home your 
cousin, Mr. Dynevor.' 

Mary cried out with surprise. 

' I thought him a complete fixture, but he is gone home 
for a year. It seems his family property was in the noar- 
ket, and he was anxious to secure it.' 

*■ How glad his mother will be ! ' was all Mary could say, 
as there rushed over her the thought of the wonderful chai^fpes 
this would make in Dynevor Terrace. Her first feeling was 
that she must tell Louis ; her second, that two oceans weie 
between them; and then she thought of Aunt Gathaane 
having lived, after all, to see her son. 

She had foreotten to expect the turn when the carriage 
wheeled under the arched entry of her father's house. AU 
was gloom and stillness, except where a little light dume in 
a sort of porter's lodge upon the eager negro features of two 
blacks, with much gesticulation, playing at dice. They came 
out' hastily at the sound of the carriage ; and as Mr. Ward 
handed out Mary, and inquired for Mr. Ponsonby, she re- 
cognized and addressed the white-wooled old Xavier, the 
mayor domo. Poor old Xavier 1 Often had she hunted 
and teased him, and tried to make him understand ' eatcLs ds 
InglaierrcLy* and to make him cease from his beloved diee^ 
but no sooner did he see her &ee, than with a cry of joy, 
' La Sefiorita ^aria 1 la Sefiorita Maria ! ' down he went 
upon his knees, and began kissing the hem of her drees. 

All the rest of the negro establishment came round, caper- 
ing and chattering Spanish; and, in the confusion, Marj 
could not get her question heard — ^Where was her £ii^er ? 
and Xavier's vehement threats and commands to the others 
to be silent, did not produce a cahn. At last, bearing, a 
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E^ii, th^re eame forward a faded, sallow dame, with a can- 
d& in bef . hand, who might hare sat for the picture of the 
Daena Bodriguez, and at her appearance the negroes subsided. 
She was an addition to the establishment since Mary's de- 
parture ; but in her might be easily recognised the Tia, the 
individual who in Limenian households holds a position be- 
tween companion and housekeeper. She introduced herself 
by the lugubrious appellation of Sefiora Dolores, and, receiv- 
ing Mary with obsequious courtesy, ezpkined that the Senor 
and Sefiora were at a iertulia, or evening party. She l^hted 
Mary and Mr. Ward into the qitadra ; and there Mr. Ward, 
shaking hands with her as if he would thereby compensate 
for all that was wanting in her welcome, promised to go and 
inform her ^Either of her arrival. 

Mary stood in the larse dark room, with the soft matted 
floor, and the windows high up near the carved timbered 
ceiling, the single lamp, burning in rum, casting a dim gleam 
over the well-known furniture, by which her mother had 
striven to give an English appearance to the room. It was 
very dreary, and she would have ffiven the world to be alone 
with her throbbing head, her dull heartache, and the weari- 
ness of spirits over-long wound up for the meeting ; but her 
own apartment could be no refuge until it had been cleansed 
and made ready, and Dolores and Xavier were persecuting 
her every moment with their hospitality and their inquiries. 
Then came a quick, manly tread, and for a moment her heart 
almost seemed to stand still, in the belief that it was her 
father ; but it was only Bobson, hurrying in to offer his ser- 
vices and apologies. Perhaps he was the very last person 
she could bear to see, feeliDg, as she did, that if he had been 
more explicit all the offence would have been spared. He 
was so much aware of all family matters, and was accustomed 
to so much confidence from her father, that she could not 
believe him unconscious ; and there was something hateful 
to her in the plausible frankness and deferential familiarity 
of hia manners, as, brushing up his sandy hair upon his fore- 
head, he poured forth explanations that Mr. Ponsonby would 
be delighted, but grieved that no one had met her—Valdivia 
not expected so soon — not anticipated the pleasure — ^if they 
had imagined that Miss Ponsonby was a passenger — 

' My father desired that I would come out by her,' said 

Mary. 

3* 
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' Ay, trae-^80 he infonned me ; but sinoe later intelli- 
gence '-^and lie cast a glance at Mary, to judge how much 
Airther to go; but meeting with nothing but seyerity, he 
covered the impertinence by Baying, ^ In fact, though the 
VaJdivia was mentioned, and Mrs. Willis, Mr. Ponsonby 
had reason to suppose you would not receiye his letters in 
time to ayail yourself of the escort.' 

* I did so, however,' said Mary, coldly. 

^ Most mtifying. Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby will be highly 
gratified. In fact. Miss Ponsonby, I must confess that was 
a most unfortunate blunder of mine last August I should 
not have fallen into the error had I not been so long absent 
at Guayaquil that I had had no opportunity of judging of 
the amiable lady ; and I will own to much natural surprise 
and some indignation, before I had had the pleasure of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the charms and the graces — Hem ! 
In effect, it was a step that no one could have recommended ; 
and when your noble relative put it to me in so many words 
whether I would counsel your continuing your journey, I 
could not take it on me to urge a measure so pain^ to your 
feelings, unaware as I was then of the amiable qualities of 
the lady who occupies the situation of the highly beloved and 
esteemed—' 

Mary could not bear to hear her mother's name in his 
mouth, so she cut him short by saying, 'I suppose you 
thought you acted for the best, Mr. Robson ; it was veiy 
nnfortunate, but it cannot be helped. Pray can you tell me 
where the lad Madison is ? ' she added, resolved to show him 
that she would not discuss these matters with him ; ' I havp 
a parcel for him.' 

^ He is at the San Benito mine. Miss Ponsonby.' 

* How does he go on ? ' 

* Well — I may say very well, allowing for inexperience. 
He appears a steady, .intelligent lad, sud I have no doubt 
will answer the purpose well.' 

There was one gratification for Mary, at least, in the 
pleasure this would idford at home ; but Bobson continued 
making conversation about Mr. Dynevor's visit to England, 
and the quantity of work this temporary absence entailed on 
him ; and then on the surprise it would be to his patron to 
find her, and Senora Rosita's interest in her, and the nu- 
merous gaieties of the bride, and the admiration die excited, 
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and his own desire to be usefiil. This afforded Mary an op- 
portunity for getting rid of him at last, by sending him to 
make arrangements for her baggage to be sent from CaUao 
the next morning. 

Ten minutes more, half spent in conquering her disgust, 
half in sick anticipation, and other feet were crossing the 
matted sala^ the curtain orer the doorway was drawn aside, 
and there stood her father, and a lady, all white and dia- 
monds, by his sida He held out his arms, Mary fell into 
them, and it was the same kind rough kiss which had greeted 
her six years back. It seemed to be forgiveness, consolation, 
strength, all at once ; and their words miDgled— *' Papa, you 
forgive me ' — * Mary, my good girl, I did not thiiik they 
would have let you come back to me. This was but a dreary 
coming home for you, my dear.' And then, instantly chang- 
ing his language to Spanish, he added, appealing to his wife, 
that had they guessed she was on board, they would have 
come to meet her. 

Bosita replied earnestly to that effect, and warmly em- 
braced Mary, pitying her for such an arrival, and hoping 
that Dolores had made her comfortable. The rest of the 
conversation was carried on in the same tongue. Bosita was 
much what Mary had expected— -of a beautiful figure, with 
fine eyes, and splendid raven hair, but without much feature 
or expression. She looked almost like a dream to-night, 
however, with her snowy robes, and the diamonds sparkling 
with their dewdrop flashes in her hair and on her arms, with 
the fitful light caught from the insufficient candles. All she 
ventured to say had a timid gracefulness and simplicity that 
were very winning; and her husband glanced more than 
once to see if she were not gaining upon his daughter ; and 
so in truth she was, personally, wough it was exceedingly 
painful to see her where Mary had been used to see that dear 
suffering face ; and it was impossible not to feel the contrast 
with her father as painfully incongruous. Mr. Ponsonby 
was a large man, with the jovial manner of one never accus- 
tomed to self-restraint ; good birth and breeding making him 
still a gentleman, in spite of his loud voice and the traces of 
self-indulgence. He was ruddy and bronzed, and his eye- 
brows and hair looked as if touched by hoar*fAX)8t ; altogether 
as dissimilar a partner as could be devised for the slender 
girlish being by his side. 
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After a little Spanish oonvenation, all kind on his side, 
and thus infinitely relieving Mary, they parted for the nighi. 
She laid before him the packet of letters, which she had held 
all this time as the last link to Louis, and sought his eye as 
she did so with a look of appeal ; but he carefully arerted 
his fflance, and she could read nothing. 

Weary as she was, Mary heard again and again, through 
her unglazed windows, the watchman's musical cry of ^Ave 
Maria purisinuiy las — es temblado I ' * Viva Fern y sereno / ' 
and chid herself for foolish anticipations that Louis would 
hear and admire all the strange sounds of the New World. 
The kindness of her welcome gave her a little hope : and she 
went over and over again her own part of the discussion 
which she expected, almost persuading herself, that Louis's 
own conduct and her aunt's testimony must win the day. 

She need not have spent so many hours in preparation 
for the morning. She was up early, in hopes of seeing her 
father before he went to his office ; but he was gone for a 
ride. The English breakfast, which had been established, 
much to his content, by her own exertions, had quite van- 
ished ; each of the family had a cup of chocolate in private, 
and there was no meeting till, late in the morning, Bosita 
sauntered into her room, embraced her, made inquiries as to 
her rest, informed her that she was going to the Opera that 
night, and begged her to accompany her. To appear in pub- 
lic with Bosita was the tribute for which Mary had come 
out, so she readily agreed ; and thereupon the Sefiora di- 
gressed into the subject of dress, and required of Mary a 
display of all her robes, and an account of the newest fash- 
ions of the English ladies. It was all with such innocent, 
earnest pleasure, that Mary could not be annoyed, and good- 
naturedly made all her disappointing display. 

The midday meal brought her father — still kind and af- 
fectionate, but never dropping the Spanish, nor manifesting 
any consciousness of her letters. She had hopes of the pe- 
riod allotted to the siesta, to which custom, in old days, she 
had never acceded, but had always spent the interval on any 
special occupation — above all, to writing for him; but he 
went off without any notice of her, and £e was in no condi- 
tion to dispense with the repose, for her frame was tired out, 
though her hopes and fears could not even let her dreams 
rest. 
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Then came a drive with Bosita, resplendent in Frenek 
mUliner J \ then sapper ; then the Opera, to which her father 
accompanied them, still without a word. Another day was 
nearly the same, only that this time she had to do her best 
to explain the newest fashions in behalf of a dress of Rosita's, 
then being made, and in the evening to eo to a party at the 
Consul's, where she met Mr. Ward, and nad some talk which 
she might have enjoyed but for her suspense. 

On the third, Bosita was made happy by unpacking an 
elegant little black ^Kipt^r macJU table, a present from Miss 
Ponsonby. Good Meiicent I were eyer two sisters-in-law 
more unlike ? But Lord Ormersfield had done Bosita and 
her husband eood service. If Aunt Meiicent had ' first 
learned the resd facts, her wrath would have been extreme — 
a mere child, a foreigner, a Boman Catholic, a nun I Her 
horror would have known no bounds, and she would, per- 
haps, have broken with her brother for ever. But by inak* 
ing the newly-married pair victims of injustice, the Earl had 
made the reality a relief, and Meiicent had written civilly to 
her brother, and a sisterly sort of stiff letter to the brido— 
of which the Limenian could not understand one word ; so 
that Mary had to render it all into Spanish, even to her good 
aunt's hopes that Bosita would be kind to her, and use all 
her influence in favour of her happiness. 

Whether Bosita would have comprehended this without 
Mary's blushes might be questioned, but she did say, ^ Ah 1 
yes t you were to have married the Yisconde, were you not ? 
El Senor was so angry I Bid his father forbid when your 
father refused your portion ? ' 

*■ Oh no, he would receive me if I brought nothing.' 

' And you wish to marry ? ' said Bosita. 

' If my father would only consent.' 

' But why did you come here then ?' said Bosita, opening 
her large eyes. 

' My father commanded me.^ 

' England is a Ions way off,' said Bosita, languidly ; * he 
could not have reached you there. You would have been a 
great lady and noble I How could you come away, if he 
would still have you ? ' 

' Because it would have been wrong. We could not have 
been happy in disobeying my father.' 

* Ah r but you could have done penance. I had many 
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penanoes to do for quitting my co&Tent ; Padre Ifiigo was 
very severe ; but they are oyer at last, and I am free for 
giymg alms twice a-week, and the Sisters have forgiyen me, 
and send me so many silver flowers and dtdces ; I will show 
them to you some day. Could you not have done penance ? ' 

' I am afraid not.' 

'Ah 1 I forgot you were a heretic, poor thing 1 How in- 
convenient ! And so you will not come with me to the bull- 
fight next Sunday ? ' 

Such being Bosita's ideas on the point, Mary gave 
up much hope in her influence, and tried what a good hu- 
moured announcement of her re-establishment of the English 
breakfast would effect towards bringing her father to a iHe- 
d-Ut0y but he never came near it. The waiting in silence was 
miserable enough for herself, but she would have continued 
to bear it except for the injustice to Louis, who must not be 
kept in suspense. The departure of the next English mail 
should be the limit of her endurance ; and after a day of 
watching, she finally went up to her father when he would 
have bidden her good night, and said, in ' English, * Papa, if 
you please, I must speak to you.' 

' So you shall, my dear, but we are all tired ,* we must 
have our night's rest.' 

^ No, papa, it must be to-night, if you please. It is 
necessary for me to know before to-morrow how I am to write 
to Lord Fitzjocelyn.' 

* Pshaw I Mary, I've settled that young fellow ! ' 

* Papa, I don't think you know — ' 

' I've written him a civil answer, if that's what you mean, 
much civiller than he or his father deserve,' he said, speaking 
loud, and trying to fling away from her ; but she stood her 
ground, and spoke calmly and steadily, though her heart beat 
violently. 

' You do not understand the true state of the case, papa; 
and without doing so, you cannot write such an answer as they 
deserve.' 

' I know this, that old Ormersfield has been the curse of 
my life 1 ' and out poured one of those torrents of fierce pas- 
sion which had been slowly but surely the death of his wife. 
Mary had never heard one in the full tide before, but she 
stood firm ; there were none of the tears, such as, in her 
mother, had been wont to exasperate him further, but with 
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pate cbeekBy compressed lips, and hands locked together, her 
heart was one silent entreaty that it might be forgiven him 
above. Thus she stood while the storm of anger raged, and 
when at last it had exhausted itself, he said, in a lower voice, 
'And so you are still taken with this fellow's son, this 
young puppy I I thought you had more spirit and sense, 
Mary, or I never would have trusted you among them.* 

' There are very few people in this world half so good or 
so right-minded as Fitzjocelyn,' said Mary, earnestly and 
deliberately. ' It was he who bade me come to you, weU 
knowing that we could never be happy without your 
consent.* 

' Oh ! he did so, did he ? He is deeper than I thought 
— ^would not risk your fortune. Why, Mary, I did not think 
a girl of your sense could be so taken in 1 It is transparent, 
I tell you. They get you there, flatter you up with their 
attentions, but when they find you too wise for them the first 
time, off goes this ^outh to Miss Conway, finds her a bad 
speculation, no heiress at all, and disposes of her to his 
cousin. I wonder if he'll find old I)yne?or grateful. Mean- 
while the old Lord must needs come out here, finds our gains 
a better prize than he expected, trumps up this story at 
Valparaiso, takes you in, and brings you home to this precious 
youth. And you, and your aunt too, are ready to believe it 
all I I always knew that women were fools whenever a title 
came in their way ; I see it more than ever now, since you 
and Melicent are both like the rest of 'em.' 

' Papa,' said Mary, again rallying her firmness, ' we 
have found sadly how easy it is to be deceived when one 
is not on the spot. Will you listen to me, who saw it 
all?' 

* No, Mary, I will not hear the nonsense they have put 
into your head, my poor girl. No ! I tell you it is of no use ! 
It is my resolute purpose that not one farthing of mine shall 
go to patch up the broken-down Ormersfield property 1 The 
man is my enemy, and has sown dissension in my family from 
the first moment I connected myself with him. I'll never 
see my daughter his son's wife. I wonder he had the im- 
pudence to propose it 1 I shall think you lost to all feeling 
for your father, if you say another word about it.' 

^ Very well,' said Mary, with steady submission. ' Then 
I will only write one more letter to Fitzjocelyn, and tell him 
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that your objections are insuperable, and that he mnst think 
of it no more.' 

* That's right, Mary ! jou are a good girl, after all 1 
YouUl stand by your father, in spite of all the House of 
Peers 1 I'm glad to see you hold up your head so brarely. 
So you did fancy being a Viscountess, did you ? but it is not 
a heartbreaking matter either, my girl ! ' 

This was too much for Mary, and when her father would 
hare kissed her, she laid her head on his shoulder and wept 
silently but bitterly. 

^ Ha ! what's all this ? Why, you don't pretend to caro 
for a young mercenary scamp like that ?' 

*■ He is the noblest, most generous, most disinterested man 
I ever knew ! ' said Mary, standing apart, and speaking 
clearly. ' I give him up because you command me, ^Either, but 
I will not hear him spoken of unjustly.' 

' Ha 1 ha ! so long as you give him up, we won't quarrel. 
He shall be all that, and more too, if you like ; and we'll 
never fight over the matter agun, since I have you safe back, 
my child.' 

' I do not mean to mention him again,' said Mary : ' I 
wish fco obey you.' 

' Then here's an end of the matter. You'll get over it, 
my girl, and we'll find some honest man worth two of your 
niggardly, proud-spirited earls. There, I know you are a rea- 
sonable gill that can be silent, and not go on teasing. So, 
Mary, you may have a cup of tea for me to-morrow in the 
sola like old times. Oood-night, my dear ! ' 

Waitbg upon himself 1 That was the reward that Mr. 
Ponsonby held out to his daughter for crushing her first 
love ! 

But it was a reward. Anything that drew her father 
nearer to her was received with gratitude by Mary, and the 
words of kindness in some degree softened the blow. She had 
never had much hope, though now she found it had been more 
than she had been willing to oelieve, and even now she could not 
absolutely cease to entertain some hopes of the results of Oil* 
ver's return, nor silence one lingering fisincy that Louis might 
vet wait unbound ; although she told herself of his vacillation 
between herself and Isabel, of his father's influence, and of 
the certainty that he would see many more worthy of his love 
than herself. Not any one who could love him so well — oh 
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no ! Bat when Mary found her thon^ts taking this torn, 
she rose up as she lay, clasped her hands together, and re- 
peated half aloud again and again, * Be thou my all 1 ' 

And by the morning, though Mary's ch^k was rery 
wliite, and her eyes sunken for want of sleep, she had a oheer- 
fal word fot her father, and a smile, the very sight of which 
would hare gone to the heart of any one of thoee from whom 
lie had cut h^ off. 

Then die wrote her letters. It was not so hard to make 
this final severance as it had been to watch Louis's face, and 
think of the pain she had to inflict. Many a time had she 
weighed each phrase she set down, so that it might offend 
neither against sincerity nor resignation, and yet oe soothing 
and consoling. Some woidd have thought her letter stiff and 
laboured, but she had learned to believe that a grave and 
careful style befitted a serious occasion, and would have 
thought incoherency childish or affected. 

She released him entirely from his engagement, entreating 
him not to rebel against the decision, but to join her in 
thankfulness that no shade need be cast over the remem* 
brance of the happy hours spent together ; and begging him 
not to grieve, eance she had, after the first pain, been able to 
acquiesce in the belief that the separation might conduce to 
his happiness; and she should always re^rd him as one of 
those most near and dear to her, and rejoice in whatever was 
for his wellEtre, glad that his heart was still young enough to 
form new tiea ^ Forgive me fbr speaking thus,' she added ; 
' I know that it may wound you now, but there may come a 
time when it may make you feel more at ease and unfettered; 
and I could not endure to imagine that the affection which 
you brought yourself to lavish on one so unworthy, should 
stand in Uie way of your happiness for life.' She desired 
him to make no answer, but to consider this as the final dis- 
solution ; and she concluded by all that she thought would 
prove most consoling, as to the present state of affairs with 
her ; and with a few affectionate words, to show that he 
was still a great deal to her, though everything he might 
not be. 

This done, Mary faced her life in the New World. She 
had to form her habits for herself, for her importance in the 
house was gone ; but she went to work resolutely, and, lonely 
as she was, she had far more resources than if eSic had never 
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been at Ormersfield. She had many hours to herselF, and 
she unpacked her books, and set herself courses of study, to 
which Louis had opened the door. She unreiled her eyes to 
natural history, and did not find flower or butterfly uosooth- 
ing. She undertook the not very hopeful task of teaching a 
tiny negro imp, who answered the purpose of a bell, to read 
and work ; and she was perseveriog in her efforts to get Ja- 
vier and Dolores to make her father comfortable. 

Her father was decidedly glad of her company. He liked 
conversation, and enjoyed the morning meeting, to which Mr. 
Ward was often a welcome addition, delighting in anythiii^ 
80 English, and finding Miss Ponsonby much improved bj 
her introduction to English society. Scmietimes Mary wrote 
for her father, and now and then was consulted ; and she waa 
always grateful for whatever made her feel herself of use. 
She was on kind and friendly terms with Rosita, but they did 
not become more intimate than at first The SeSora was 
swinging in a hammock half-aaleep, with a cigarette between 
her ups, all the morning ; and when she emerged from this 
torpid state, in a splendid toilette, she had too many more 
congenial friends often to need her step-daughter in her 
visits, her ezpediticms to lotteries, and her calls on her old 
friends the nuns. On a fast-day, or any other occasion that 
kept her at hoibe, she either arranged her jewels, discussed 
her dresses, or had some lively chatter, which ake called 
learniDg English. She coaxed, fondled, and domineered 
prettily over Mr. Ponsonby ; and he looked on amused, grat- 
ified her caprices, caressed her, and seemed to regard her as 
a pretty pet and plaything. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE TWO PENDBA0ONS. 

The red dragon and the white, 
Hard together gan ther smite, 
With month, paw, ana tail. 
Between hem was Adl hard batafl. 

Spbino was on the borders of Bammer, when one afternoon, 
as Clara sat writing a note in the drawiDg-room, she heard a 
tap at the door of the little sitting-room, and springing to 
open it, she beheld a weleome sight. 

' Lonis ! How glad I am 1 Where do you come from ? ' 

' Last from the station,' said Louis. 

< What makes you knock at that door, now the drawing- 
room is alive ? ' 

' I could not venture on an unceremonious invasion of 
Mrs. James Frost's territory.' 

' You'll find no distinction of territory here,' laughed 
Clara. ^ It was a fiction that we were to live in separate 
rooms, like naughty children. Does not the drawing-room 
look nice ? ' 

' As much improved as the inhabitant. Where are the 
other natives ? ' 

' Granny and Isabel are walking, and will end by picking 
up Jem coming out of school. We used to wait for him so 
often, that at last he said we should be laughed at ; so there's 
a law against it which no one dares to transgress but gramiy.' 

' So I conclude that you are a happy fiimily.' 

' After all, it was worth spending two years at school to 
epjoy properly the having it over.' 
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' I gire Jem credit for haTing secured a first-rate goyer- 
ness for you.' 

' That she is 1 Why, with her I really do like reading 
and drawing all the morning I I almost believe that some 
day I shall wake up and find myself an accomplished young 
lady ! And, Louis, have you read the last Western Jkaga- 
zinei^ 

* I have read very little for sport lately.' 

' Then I must tell you. Jem was bemoaning himiself 
about having nothing to give to the new Blind Asylum ; and 
the next evening Isiu>el brought out the prettiest little manu- 
script book, tied with blue ribbon, and told him to do as he 
pleased with it. It was a charming account of her expedi- 
tion to the Hebrides, written out for her sisters, without a 
notion of anything further ; but Jem sent it to this magazine, 
and it is accepted, and the first part is out. She will have 
quite a sum for it, and all is to ffo to the Blind Asylum ! ' 

^ Capital I — Let me take it home to-night, Clara, and I 
will stand an examination on it to-morrow.' 

' We ask her whether she projects a sketch of the Paris 
Bevolution,' said Clara, laughing. ' She has a fiimous heap 
of manuscripts in her desk, and one long story about a Sir 
Roland, who had his name before she knew Jem, but it 
is all unfinished ; she tore out a great many pages, and has to 
make a new finish ; and I am afmid the poor knight is going 
to die of a mortal wound at his lady's feet. Isabel likes sad 
things best ; — but oh 1 here they come, and Vm talking 
dreadful treason.' 

Three more joyous-looking people could hardly have been 
found than those who entered the room, welcoming Louis 
with delight, and asking what good wind had brought him. 

' Partly that Inglewood is crying out for the master's 
eye,' said Louis.; ' and partly that my father fancied I looked 
fagged, and kindly let me run down for a holiday.' 

' I am of his mind,' said Mrs. Frost, tenderly ; * there is 
an M. P. expression gathering on your brews, Louis.' 

* For you to dispel, Aunt Kitty. I told him you were 
the best dissipation, and Virginia was of the same mind. 
Isabel, she says Dynevor Terrace is the only place she ever 
wishes to see again.' 

* Do you often see Virginia ? ' asked Isabel. 

' Not unless I go early, and beg for her ; and then she 
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generally has some master. That last onset of accomplish- 
ments is serious 1 ' 

^ Yes,' said Isabel, ' the sense of leisure and tranquillity 
here is marvellous ! ' 

' Not leisure in the sense of idleness,' said James. 

' No,' said Isabel ; ' but formerly idle requirements 
thronged my time, and for nothing worth doing could I find 
leisure.' 

' There is nothing more exacting than idle requirements,' 
said James. ^ Pray is Clara accepting that invitation f 
Gome to dinner, Louis, and give us an excuse.' 

' No he won't,' said Mrs. Frost, ' he will take my side. 
These young people want to cast off all their neighbours.' 

' Now, granny,' exclaimed James, ' have we not dutifully 
dined all round? Did not Isabel conduct Clara to that 
ball ? Is it not hard to reproach us with sighing at an eyen- 
ing inunelated at the shrine of the Richardsons r ' 

* Well, my dears, you must judge.' 

' I am ready to do whatever you think right ; I leave you 
to settle it,' said Isabel, moving out of the room, that Louis 
might be fr^e for a more intimate conversation. 

' Now,' cried James, ' is it in the nature of things that 
Ae should live in such society as Mrs. Walby's and Mrs. 
Kichardson's ? People who call her Mrs. James I ' 

' Such a queen as she looks among them ! ' said Clara. 

' One comfort is, they don't like that,' said James. ' Even 
Mrs. Calcott is not flattered by her precedence. I hope we 
shall soon be dropped out of their parties. As long as I 
do my duty by their sons, what right haTe they to impose the 
penance of their society on my wife ? All the irksomeness 
of what die has left, and none of the compensations 1 ' 

* Blissful solitude ! ' said Louis, * thereto I leave you.' 

^ You are not going yet 1 You mean to dine here ? ' was 
the cry. 

* My dear friends,' he said, holding up his hands, * if you 
only knew how I long to have no one to speak to I ' 

' You crying out tor silence 1 ' exclaimed James. 
' I am panting for what I have not had these five months 
pace for my thoughts to turn round.' 
' Surely you are at liberty to form your own habits I ' 
sud James. 
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' I am told 80 whenever my father sees me reoeive a note/ 
said LouIb, wearily ; ' bat I see that, habituated as he is to 
liying alone, he is never really at ease unless I am in the 
way ; so I make our hours agree as far as our respective 
treadmills permit ; and though we do not speak much, I can 
never think in company.' 

' Don't you have your rides to yourself? ' 

* Why, no. My &ther will never ride enough to do him 
good, umess he wants to do me ffood. People are all sur- 
prised to see him looking so well ; the country hmes make 
him quite blooming.' 

< But not you, my poor boy,' said his aunt ; ' I am afraid 
it is a sad strain.* 

'There now, Aunt Kitty, I am gone. I must have the 
pleasure of looking natural sometimes, without causing any 
vituperation of any one beyond seas.' 

' You shall look just as you please if you will only stay. 
We are just going to dinner.' 

' Thank you, let me come to-morrow. I shall be better 
company when I have had my sulk out.' 

His aunt followed him to the stairs ; and he turned to her, 
saying, anxiously, ' no letter ? ' She shook her head. ^ It 
would be barely possible,' he said ; ' but if it would only 
come while I am at home in peace I ' 

' Ah 1 this is sadly trying I ' said she, parting his hair on 
his brow as he stood some steps below her, and winning a 
sw^^t smile from him. 

* All for the best,' he said. ' One thing may mitigate 
another. That political whirlpool might suck me in, if I 
had any heart or hopes for it And, on the other hand, it 
would be very unwholesome to be left to my own inertness-^ 
to be as good for nothing as I feeL' 

' My poor dear boy, you are very good about it. I wish 
you could have been spared.' 

' I did not come to make you sad, Aunt Elitty,' he re- 
plied, smiling ; ' no ; I get some energy back when I remem- 
ber that this may be a probation. Her mother would not 
have thought me man enough, and that is what I have to 
work for. Whether this end well or not, she is the leading 
star of my life.' And, with the renewal of spirit with which 
he had spoken, he pressed his aunt's hand, and ran down 
stairs. 
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When he rode to Northwold, the following afternoon, 
having spent the morning in walking over his fields, he over- 
took a most comfortable couple — James and Isabel, return- 
ing from their holiday stroll ; and Louis, leaving his horse 
at the inn, and joining them, began to hear all their school 
affairs. James had uirown his whole heart into his work, 
had been making yarions reforms, introducing new studies, 
making a point of religious instruction, and meditating on a 
course of lectures on history, to be given in the evenings, the 
attendance to be voluntary, but a prize held out for proficien- 
cy.. Louis took up the subject eagerly, and Isabel entered 
into the discussion with all her soul, and the grammar-school 
did indee^ seem to be in a way to become something very 
superior in tone to anything Northwold had formerly seen, 
engrossing as it did all the powers of a man of such ability, 
in the fcUl vigor of youth. 

Talking earnestly, the trio had reached the Terrace, and 
James was unlatching the iron gate, when he interrupted 
himself in the midst of detailing his views on modern lan- 
guages to say, ' No, I have nothing for you.' 

' Sir, I beg your pardon I ' was the quidc reply from a 

withered, small but not ill-dressed old man ; ' I only asked — ' 

< Let the lady pass,' said James, peremptorily, wishing 

to save his wife from annoyance ; 4t is of no use, I never 

look at petitions.' 

' Surely he is not a beggar 1 ' said Isabel, as he drew 
her on. 

' You may be easy about him, my dear,' said James. ' He 
has laid hold of Louis, who would swallow the whole Span- 
ish legion of impostors. He will be after us directly with a 
piteous story.' 

Loub was after him, with a face more than half arch fun 
— * Jem, Jem, it is your uncle I ' 

' Nonsense I How can you be so taken in 1 Don't go 
and disappoint granny — I'll settle him.' 

' Take care, Jem — it is Oliver, and no mistake ! Why, 
he is as like you as Pendragon blood can make him ! Go 
and beg his pardon.' 

James hastened down stairs as Louis bounded up— -sought 
Mrs. Frost in the sitting rooms, and, without ceremony, 
rushed up and knocked at the bed-room door. Jane open- 
ed it. 
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' He is ooma t ' cried Louis — ^ Oliver is come.' 

Old Jane gare a shriek, and ran back wildlj, clapping her 
liands. Her mistress started forward — ^* Come!— *-where?' 

' Here ! — ^in the hall with Jem.' 

He feared that he had been too precipitate, for she lud 
her face in her hands; but it was the intensity of thanks- 

SLviDg ; and thongh her whole frame was in a tremor, she 
ew rather than ran forward, never even seeing Lonis's prof- 
fered arm. He had only reached the landing-place, when 
beneath he heard the greeting — ^ Mother, I can take yon 
home-— Cheveleigh is yonrs.' But to her the words were 
drowned in her own breathless cry — ^ My boy ! my boy ! ' 
She saw, knew, heard nothing, save that the son, missed and 
mourned for thirty>foar years, was safe within her arms, the 
Icmging void filled up. She saw now that the stripling had 
become a worn and elderly man, — she recked not how he 
cameu He was Oliver, and she had him again 1 What was 
the rest to her ? 

Those words ? They might be ont of taste, but Pitz- 
jocelyn guessed that to speak them at the first meeting had 
been the vision of Oliver's life — the object to which he 
had sacrificed everything. And yet how chill and unheeded 
they fell I 

Louis could have stood moralizing, but his heart had be- 

Sin to throb at the chance that Oliver brought tidings of 
ary. He felt himself an intruinve spectator, and hastened 
into the drawing-room, when Clara nearly ran against him, 
but stood stilL ' I beg your pardon, but what is Lsabel tell- 
ing me ? Is it really r ' 

< Keally 1 Kindred blood signally failed to speak.' 
Clara took a turn up and down the room. ' I say, Louis, 

ought I to go down ? ' 

' No ; leave him and granny to their happiness,' said 
Louis ; and James, at the same moment running up, threw 
himself into a chair, with an emphatic ' There I ' 

^ Dear grandmamma ! ' said Isabel ; ^ I hope it is not too 
much for her.' 

James made no answer. 

' Are you disappointed in him, dear James ? ' she con- 
tinued. 

' I could not be disappointed,' he answered, shortly. 

< Poor man — ^he has a poor welcome among you,' said 
Louis. 
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' Welcome is not to be bonght,* said James. < I eonld 
Bot stand hearing him reply to poor granny's heartfelt 
rapture with his riches fuid his Oheveleigh, as if that were all 
she eotdd prize.' 

Steps were mounting the stairs, and the alert, sharp tones 
of Oliver were heard — ^ Married then ? Should have waited 
— done it in style.' 

James and Isabel glanced at each other in amused indig- 
nation ; and Mrs. Frost entered, tremulous with joy, and her 
bright hazel eyes lustrous with tears, as she leant on the arm 
of her recovered son. He was a little, spare, shrivelled man, 
drolly like his nephew, but with all the youthfulness dried 
out of him, the freckles multiplied by soores, and the keen 
black eyes sunken, sharpened, and surrounded with innume- 
rable shrewd puckers. The movements were even more 
brisk, as if time were money; and in speech, the small 
change of particle was omittea, and every word seemed bit- 
ten off short at the end ; the whole man, in gesture, man- 
ner, and voice, an almost grotesque caricature of all James's 
peculiarities. 

' Mrs. Boland Pynevor, I {uresume ? ' said Oliver, as 
Isabel came forward to meet him. 

^ Never so known hitherto,' returned her husband. ' My 
wife is Mrs. James Frost, if you please.' 

' That is over now,' said OUver, consequentially ; and as 
his mother presented to him ^ poor Henry's little Clara,' he 
kissed her affectionately, saying, ' Wellgrown young lady, 
upon my word 1 Like her father — ^that's right' 

'Here is almost another grandchild,' said Mrs. Frost 
— * Louis Fitzjooelyn-*-not much like the Fitajooelyn you 
remember, but a new M. P. as he was then.' 

' Humph 1 ' said Oliver, with a dry sound, apparently ex- 
pressing. ' So that is what our Parliament is made of. Father 
well ? ' he asked. 

< Quite well, thank you, sir.' 

Oliver levelled his keen eyes on him, as though noting 
down observations, while he was burning ifbr tidings of Mary, 
yet held back by reserve and sense of the uncongeniality of 
the man. His aunt,, however, in the midst of her own joy, 
marked his restless ti^e, and put- the question, whether Mary 
Ponsonby had arrived ? 

* Ha I you let her go, did you ? ' said Oliver^ turning on 
Vol. IL- 
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Lomifl. ' I told her fiktfaer you'd be no auek IboL He ma 
in a proper mge at your letter, but it would have bloim 
over if you bad stuek by ber; and be ia worth enough to 
aet you all on your legs.' 

Louis oould not bring bimaelf to make any answer, 
and his mother interrupted by a question as to Dona 
Boeita. 

' Like all the rest Eyes and feet, that's alL Foolish 
buamess 1 But what possessed Ormerafield to make such a 
blunder ? I nerer saw Ponsonby in sudi a tantrum, and hiB 
areno toifles.' 

< It was all the &ult of your derk, Bobs(m,' said James; 
< he would not refute the story.' 

* Sharp fellow, Bobson,' diueUed OHtw; ' couldn't re- 
late it. No ; as he told me, he knew the way Ponsonby had 
gone on ever since his wife went home, and of hUe he 
bad sent him to Guayaquil, about the Equatorial NaTigatiim 
—so he had seen nothing ; — and, says he to me, he had no 
notion of bringing out poor Miss Ponsonby— did not know 
whether her father would thank him ; and yet the best of it 
is, that he pacifies Ponsonby with talking of difficulty of 
dealing with preconceiyed nations. Knows how to get hold 
of him. Marriage would neyer haye been if he had been 
there, but it was the less damage. Mary wpuld haye had 
more reason to haye turned about, if she luid not found him 



'But, Oliyer,' said his mother, 'I thought this Bob- 
son was an honest man, in whom you had entire con- 
fidence ! ' 

' Ha 1 ha ! P'ye think I'd put that in any man? No, 
no ; he knows how fiur to go with me. IVe plenty of dkecks 
en liim. Can't get business done but by a wide-awake chap 
like that' 

' Is Madison under him ? ' asked Louis, feeling as if he 
had been apprenticing the boy to a chief of bandittL 

' The lad you sent out ? Ay. Left him up at the mines. 
Sharp fellow, but too raw for the office yet' 

' Too scrupulous 1 ' said James, in an undertone, while 
his uncle was explaining to his mother that he could not 
haye come away without leayin^ Bobson to manage his 
affidrs, and Mr. Ponsonby, and telling exultingly some stories 
of the fiiyourite clerk's sharp practice. 
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The party went down together in a not very oongtnial 
state. 

Next to Mrs. Frost's unalloyed gladness, the most pleas- 
ant spectacle was old Jane, who volunteered her services in 
helping to wait, that she might have the delight of hoveringr 
about Master Oliver, to whom she attended ezolnaively, and 
would not let Charlotte so much as offer him the potatoes. 
And Charlotte was in rather an excited state at the pres- 
ence of a Peruvian production, and the flutter of expecting 
a letter which would make her repent of the smiks and 
blushes she had expended over an elaborate Valentine, ad- 
mired as an original production, and valued the more, alas I 
because poor Marianne had received none. Charlotte was 
just beginning to repent of her ungenerous triumph ; and 
agitation made her waiting less deft and pretty than usual; 
but this mattered the less, since to Oliver any attendance by 
women-servants was a shock, as were the Email table and 
plain fare ; and he looked round uneasily. 

' Here is an old friend, Oliver,' said his mother, taking 
up a curious old soup-ladle. 

^ I see. It will take some time to get up the stock of 
plate. I shall give an order as I pass through London. To 
be engraved widi the Djmevor crest as before, or would you 
prefer the lozenge, ma'am ? ' 

< Oh, my dear, don't talk of it now 1 I am only sorry this 
is nothing but mutton-broth ; but that's what comes of sud- 
den arrivals, Oliver.' 

' It shall be remedied at home,' said Oliver, as if he con- 
sidered mutton-broth as one degree from famine. 

' I know you had it for me,' said Louis. ' If Jane excels 
in one art before all others, it is in mutton^brotL' 

Oliver darted a glance as if he imanned this compliment 
to be mere derision of his mother and Jane. 

Things went on in this style all the evening. Oliver had 
two- ideas — Cheveleigh, and the Equatorial Steam Naviga- 
tion Company-- and on these he rang the changes* 

There was something striking in his devotion of a life- 
time to redeem his mother's fortunes, but the grandeur was 
not easily visible in the detaiL He came down on Dynevor 
Terrace as a consequential, moneyed man, contemptuous of 
the poverty which he might have alleviated, and obtruding 
tardy and oppressive patronage. ' He rubbed against the new 
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generation in too many plaoes for okaitty or gratitude to be 
easy. He was ntterly at variance with taste, and openly 
broached nnworthy sentiments and opinions, and his kindness 
and his displeasore were equally irksome. If such repug- 
nance to him were felt even by Louis, the least personally 
affected, and the best able to sympathize with his aunt ; it 
was far stronger in James, abhorring patronage, sensible 
that, happen what might, his present perfect felicity must 
be disturbed, and devoid of any sentiment for Gheveleigh 
that could make the restoration compensate for the obliga- 
tion so unpleasantly enforced; and Isabel's fastidious taste 
made her willing to hold aloof as fiir as might be without 
vezlDg the old lady. 

There was no amalgamation. Fitzjocelyn and Isabel 
were near the window, talking over her former home and her 
sisters, and all the particulars of the society which she had 
left, and he had entered ; highly interesting to themselres 
and to the listening Olara, but to the uninitiated soundmg 
rather like ^ taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses.' 

Oliver and his mother, sitting close together, were living 
in an old world ; asking and answering many a melancholy 
question on friends, dead or lost sight of, and yet these last 
they always made sure that they should find when they went 
home to Gheveleigh — ^that home to which the son reverted 
with unbroken allegiance; while the whole was interspersed 
with accounts of his plans, and explanations of his vast de- 
signs for the renovation of the old place. 

James hovered on the outskirts of both parties, -too litde 
at ease to attach himself to either ; fretted by his wife's in- 
terest in a world to which he was a stranger, impatient of 
his uncle's plans, and trebly angered by observing the shrewd 
curious glances which the old man cast from time to time 
towards the pair by the window. Fortunately, Mrs. Frost 
was still too absolutely wrapt in maternal transport to mark 
the clouds that were gathering over her peace. To look at 
her son, wait on him, and hear his voice, so fully satisfied 
her, that as yet it made little difference what that voice said, 
and it never entered her mind to suppose that all her dear 
ones were not sharing her bliss. 

' You were the first to tell me,' she said, as she bade 
Louis good night with fondness additional to her messenger 
of good news; but, as he pressed her dear old trembling 
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liand, his heart miflgave him whether her joy might not bo 
turned to pain ; and when he congratulated Jane, and heard 
her. call it a blessed day, he longed to be certain that it 
would prore so. 

And, before he could sleep that night, he wrote a letter 
to Tom Madison, warning him to let no temptation nor bad 
example lead him aside from strict justice and fair dealing ; 
and advisinff him rather to come home, and give up all pros- 
pects of rismg, than not preserve his integrity. 

James and Isabel were not merciful to their uncle when 
they could speak of him without restraint ; and began to 
oonjeeture his intentions with regard to them. 

' You don't wish to become an appendage to Cherele^h ?' 
said James, fondly. 

^ I ! who never knew happiness till I came here 1 ' 

' I do not know what my uncle may propose,' said James, 
^ but X know you coincide in my determination that he shall 
never interfere ^ith the duties of my o£Eice.' 

' You do not imagine that he wi^es it ? ' 

' I know he wishes I were not in Holy Orders. I knew 
he disliked it at the time of my ordination ; bnt if he wished 
me to act according to his views, he should have given him- 
self ike right to dictate.' 

' By not neglecting you all your youth.' 

' Mot that I regret or resent what concerns myself; but 
it was his leaving me a burden on my grandmother that 
drove me to become a clergyman, and a consistent one I will 
be, not an idle heir-apparent to this estate, receiving it as his 
gift, not my own birthright.' 

*• An idle clergyman 1 Never I never t ' cried IsabeL ' I 
shoiild not believe it was you ! And the school — ^you could 
not leave it just as your * plans are working, and the boys 
improving ? ' 

' Certoinly not ; it would be fatal to abandon it to that 
stick, Powell. Ah I Isabel,' as he looked at her beautiful 
countenance, ' how I pity the man who has not a high-minded 
wife 1 Suppose you came begging and imploring me not to 
give any umbrage to the man, because you so doted upon 
diamonds.' 

' The less merit when one has learnt that they are very 
cold hard stones,' said Isabel, smiling. 

Isabel was a high-minded wife, but she would have been 
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a still better one if her loving admiration had allowed her 
to soften James, or to question whether pride and ranoopr 
did not lurk nnperceiyed in the midst of the really high and 
sound motives that prompted him. 

While their grandmother could only see Oliver on the 
best side, James and Isabel could only see him on the worst, 
and lost the greatness of the design in the mercenary habits 
that exclusive perseverance in it had produced. It had been 
a false greatness, but they could not grant the elevation of 
mind that had originally conceived it 

The following day was Sunday, and nothing worse took 
place than little skirmishes, in which the uncle and nephew's 
retort an<l rejoinder were so drolly similar, that Clara found 
herself thinking of Miss Faithfull's two sandy cats over a 
mouse ; but she kept her simile to herself, finding that Isabd 
regarded the faintest, gentlest compariscm of the two gentle- 
men almost as an affront. AU actual debate was staved off 
by Mrs. Frost's entreaty that business discussion should be 
deferred. ' Humph ! ' said Oliver, ^ jou reign here, ma'am, 
but that's not the way we get on at Lima.' 

' I dare say,' said James. 

Mrs. Frost's joy was still undimmed. It was almost a 
trance of gladness, trembling in her smile, and over-flowing 
in her eye, at every congratulation and squeeze of the hand 
from her friends. 

* Dear Jemmy,' said she, taking his arm as they went 
home in the evening, ' did not that psalm seem meant for 
US ? — ^ If riches increase, set not your heart upon them.* ' 

James had been thinking it meant for some one; bat, as 
he said, ' certainly not for you, dear granny.' 

' J^h ! sniures of wealth were set fiir enough fr<Hn me for 
a time ! I never felt so covetous -As when there was a repaei 
that there was to be an opposition school. But now your 
dear uncle is bringing prosperity back, I must take care not 
to set my heart even on what he has sained for me.' 

' I defy riches to hurt you,' said James, smiling. 

' Ah 1 Jemmy, ^ou didn't know xne as a county grandee,' 
she said, with a bright sad look, ' when your poor grandpapa 
used to dress me up. I'm an old woman now, past vanities, 
but I never could sit as loose to them as your own dear wife 
does. I never tried. Well, it will be changed enough ; Imt 
I shall be glad to see poor oM Cheveleigh. It does me good 
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to hear poor Oliyer eall it home. If only we had your dear 
&therl' 

' To me DjneTor Terraoe is home,^ said Jamei. 

' A happy home it has been,' said the old lady. ' ' Oood- 
neas and mercy haye followed me all the days of my life 1 ' 
And now, Oliver, whom I never thought to see again — oh 1 
what can I do to be thankful enough 1 I knew what he was 
doii^l I knew he was not what you all thought himl 
And roughing it has been no harm to you or Olara, and it is 
all over now ! And the dear old place comes back to the 
old name. Oh, Jamee,1 can sometimes hardly contain my- 
self— ihat my poor boy has done it, and all for me, and lua 
brother's children ! ' 

James could scarcely find it in his heart to say a single 
word to damp her joy, and all his resolution enabled him te 
do was to say gently, < You know, dear granny, we must not 
forget that I am a clergyman.' 

' I know. I have been telling your uncle so ; but we can 
do something. You might take the curacy, and do a great 
deal of good. There ui^ to be wild places sadly neglected 
in my time. I hope that, since it has been given back to us, 
we may feel it more as a stewardship than I did when it was 
mine.' 

James sighed, and looked softened and thoughtful 

^ Your uncle means to purchase an annxuty for Jane,' she 
added; 'and if we could only think what to do for the 
FaithfuUs ! I wonder whether they would come and stay 
with us. At least they can never vex themselves again at 
not paying rent 1 ' 

After a pause — ' Jem, my dear, could you manage to 
give your uncle the true account of your marriage ? He 
admires Isabel very much, I can tell you, and is pleased at 
the connexion. But I fancy, though he will not say so, that 
Mr. Ponsonby has desired him to find out all he eau nUmit 
Louis ; and unluckily they have persuaded themselves that 
poor Louis courted Isabel, supposing that she was to have 
Beauchastel, and, finding his error, betook himself to Mary.' 

' Turnip Isabel over to me 1 Extremely flattering.' 

' Now, tlem, don't be angry. It is only foolish talk 1 
But unluckily I can't persuade your uncle not to think the 
real story all my partiality ; and you might do much more, 
if it be not too unpleasant to you.' 
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' Thftnk jou, mDnj,it is oat of the qraestion. If ifwere 
as he does ns the honour to imagine, 1 ^onld be the bst 
person to oonless it. M j eyidence eonld be of no service to 
Fitsjoceljn, when mj uncle's maxim is to pUoe eonfidenoe 
in no one. The sole refutation in my power is the terms on 
which we meet.' 

* Now, I hare vexed jou. I wish I had said nothing 
about it ; but when dear Louis's happiness maj depend on 
his report — ^ 

^ If I were base enough to have acted as he supposes, I 
should be base enough to deny it ^here is not enough to 
be hoped to make me speak with unreserve on such a subject.' 

He saved himself from saying — to such a man ; but the 
shrewd, suspicious old bachelor was not an inviting ccmfidant 
for the vicissitudes of delicate and tender feelings of sudh re- 
eent date, and Mrs. Frost reproached herself wi& asking 
too much of her proud, sensitive grandscm. 

The black gown and l^encher cap by no means gratified 
Oliver, when James set off to school <m Monday morning ; 
but he consoled himself with observing, ' We shall soon put 
an end to that.' 

' James is quite devoted to the school,' said Isabel; aad 
she was answered by the dry growL 

' It will be a hard thinff to tramq>lant our young people,' 
said Mrs. Frost; 'they have managed to be very hi^py 
here.' 

< So hard of transplantation that I doubt the possibility^' 
said IsabeL ' You have made us take very deep root here.' 

* Have you ever seen Oheveleigh, Mrs. Dynevor ? ' 

* Never.' 

' Poor Oliver ! you and I think no place equal to our 
birthplace,' said Mrs. Frost. 

' I should think Mrs. Boland Dynevor would find it com- 
pepgatioiL How many beds did we make up, mother, the 
year my father was sheriff ? ' 

' Tou must go to Jane for that,' said his mother, laugh- 
ing. ' I'm sure I never knew.' 

' I believe it was twenty^seven,' said Oliver, gravely. ' I 
know there were one hundred and eighty-five persons at the 
ball, and that the room was hun^ with blue brocade, mother ; 
and you opened the ball with Lord Francis. I remember 
you had violet satin and white blonde.' 
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< My dear^ how can you remember mieh tkiiigs f Too 
were a^ little bit of a Bdioolboj ! ' 

' I was uxteen/ said OHver. ' It was the year '18. I 
will have the drawing-room hnng with bine brocade, and I 
think Mrs. Boland Dyneyor will own that nothing can ex* 
ceed it.' 

' Very likely,' said Isabel, iQdifferently ; and she escaped, 
beckoning with her Olara, who was rather entertained with 
the reminiscences over which granny and Uncle Oliver 
seemed ready to linger for ever ; ana yet she was rather 
ai^amed of her own lunnsement and interest, when she heard 
her sister-in-law say, ' If he did bnt know how weary I am 
of that hateful thing, a great house 1 ' 

' I hope Gheveleigh is not grander than Ormersfield,' said 
Clara, in an odd sort of voice. 

The ladies, for the first time, did not sit together this 
morning. Clara practised, and Isabel took the Chapd in the 
Valley out of her desk, and began a process of turning the 
Sir Eoland into Sir J3.ttbert. 

Oliver and his mother were in the sitting-room, and, on 
James's return from school in the middle of Uie day, he was 
summoned Uiither. Mrs. Frost was sitting by Ihe fire,raiher 
tearfxd and nervous, and her son stood full in the front, as 
dignified and magnanimous as size and features would per- 
mit, and the same demeanour was instantly and unconscious^ 
ly assumed by his nephew, who was beyond measure chafed 
by the attempt at a erand coup. 

' I have requested your presence,' began Oliver, ^ as the 
eldest son of my elder brother, and thus, iSter my mother, the 
head of our family. You are aware that when unfortunate 
eireumstances involved my mother's property, it was my de- 
termination to restore th# inheritance to her, and to my dear 
brother Henry. For this object, I have worked for the last 
thirty-four years, and a fortunate accident having brought 
our family estate into the market, I have been enabled to 
secure it. I am now ready to make it over to my mother, 
with entaU to yourself and your heirs, as representatives of 
my brother Henry, and settling five thousand pounds on your 
sister, as the portion to which the younger children of our 
family have always been entitled. If you are willing to re- 
side at our family seat with my mother, I will assure you of 
a suitable allowance during her lifetime> and — ' 

4* 
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Nothing WIS more intolerible to a man like James than 
a e^ower of obli|rations ; and his spirit, angered at the rery 
length of the address, oaucht at the first opening for avoiding 
gratitude, and beheld in uie last proposal an absolate bribe 
to make him saoriflbe his sacred ministry, and he borst forth, 
^ Sir, I am much obliged to you, but no offers shall induee 
me to forsake the duties of my calling.' 

' You mistake, if you think I want anything unclericaL 
No occasion to hunt — Mr. Tresham used in my day — ^no one 
tiiou^t the worst of him — ^unlucky your taking Orders.' 

'There is no use in entering on that point,' said James. 
^ No other course was left open to me, and my profession 
cannot be taken up nor laid down as a matter of convenience.' 

' Toung men are taught to think more seriously than 
they were m our day,' said Mra Frost ' I told you that 
you must not try to make him turn squire.' 

' Well 1 well I good liying may be had perhaps. Move 
to Cheveleigh, and look out for it at leisure, if nothing else 
will conteDt him. But we'll have this drudgery given up. 
I'll not go home and show my nephew, heir of the DyneyorS| 
keeping a third-rate grammar-school,' said Oliver, with his 
one remaining Eton quality of contempt for provincial 
sohools. 

The Northwold scholar and master were both roused to 
arms in James. 

' Sir,' he said, ' you should have thought of that when you 
left this heir of the Dynevors to be educated by the charity 
of this third-rate grammar-school.' 

' Is this your gratitude, sir ! ' passionately exclaimed 
Oliver ; ' I, who have toiled my whole life for your ben^t, 
might look for another return.' 

' It was not for me,' said James. ' It was for &mily 
prida Had it been from the affection that claims gratitude, 
you would not have left your mother in her old age, to la- 
bour unaided for the support of your brother's orphans. . ¥01 
ourselves, I thank you ; the habits nurtured by poverty are 
the best education ; but I cannot let you suppose that a 
grand theatrical restoration can atone to me for thirty years' 
neglect of my grandmother, or that my mtitude can be ex- 
torted by benefactions at the expense of ner past suffering.' 

' Jem I dear Jem ! what are you saying ? ' cried Mrs. 
Frost. < Don't vou know how kindly your uncle meant ? 
Don't you know how hapt»y we have been ? ' 
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* Tim may forgire. Yoa ore hi mofther, and jou were 
iignred ; bat 1 can never forget what I have seen jon undergo/ 

' You foolish boy, to forget all our happiness—' 

^ Nor,' proceeded James, ^ can I ounsent to forego the 
career of usefuloefis that has been opened to me.' 

^ But) Jem, you could be so useful in the parish I and 
your uncle could not wish you to do anything unhandsome 
by the trustees — ' 

' I wish him to do nothing, ma'am,' said Oliver. ' If he 
IB too high and mighty to accept a favour, it is his own loss. 
We can do without him, if he prefers the Fitsjocelyn patron- 
age. Much good may it do him 1 ' 

James deigned no answer ; looked at his watch, and found 
it time to return to the school. 

Oliver broke out into angry exclamations, and his mother 
did her utmost to soothe him. He had no turn for being a 
country gentleman ; he was fit for nothing but his counting- 
house, and he intended to return thither as soon as he had 
installed his mother at Cheveleigh ; and so entirely did all his 
plans hinge upon his nephew, that even now he was persuad- 
ed to hold out his forgiveness, on condition that James would 
apologize, resign the school, and call himself Dvnevor. 

Mrs. Frost hoped that Isabel would prevail on her hus- 
band to listen favourably ; but Isabel gloried in his imprac- 
ticability, and would have regarded any attempt at mediation 
as an unworthy effort to turn him aside from the path of 
duty. She replied, that ^e would never say a word to 
change his notions of right, and she treated poor Oliver with 
all the lofty reserve that she had formerly practised upon 
posnble suitors. 

When Fitzjocelyn came in the afternoon to take leave, 
before his return to London, Mrs. Frost begged him to use 
his influence with James. ^Who would have thought it 
would have so turned out ? ' she said. ^ My poor Oliver 1 
to be so met after tdl his generous plans ! and yet Jem does 
want to do righlil' 

Unfortunately, Louis felt that, to own Oliver's generos- 
ity, it was necessary to be out of sight of him ; and finding 
that there was silence and constraint in the drawing-room, 
he asked Isabel to walk with him to meet James. 

' One breathes freely ! ' said she, as they left the house. 
^ Was there ever a more intolerable man ? ' 
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' Nerer wis a num who made a moie vnliielEy cmnr in 
jadgment' 

< And that is all you call it ? ' 

' The spurious object warped the mind ande,' said Louis. 
' The grand idea was too exclusive, and now he suffers for 
the exclustveBess. It is melancholY to see the cinder of a 
burnt-offering to Mammon, especially when the offering was 
meant for better things.' 

In this strain he chose to talk, without coming to par- 
ticulars, till, near the comer of the old isquare, they met 
the shouting throng of boys, and presently James himselfi 
descending the steps of the grim old grey building. 

' I thought you would fornve me for coming to meet you 
under such an escort,' said Isabel, 'especially as it was to 
escape from our Peruvian relative.' 

' Poor man I it was a great pity he did not come last 
year ! ' said Louis. 

' I am glad I have no temptation to bend to his will,' 
returned James. 

' Ha ! I like the true core of the quarrel to display it- 
self' 

' Fitzjocelyn, you do not mean that you do not fully ap- 
prove of the course I have taken ? ' 

' Extremely ma^animous, but not quite unprecedented. 
Witness St. Bonan's Well, where the younger Scrogie ab- 
jures the name of Mowbray.' 

' Pshaw 1 Louis, can't you understand ? Frost is a glo- 
rious name to me, recording my grandmother's noble exer- 
tions on our behalf; but I can imagine it to be hateful to 
him, recalling the neglect that made her slaving necessary.' 

' For which amiable reason you insist on obtruding it. 
Pray, are the houses henceforth to be Frost Terrace or Arc- 
tic Eow ? ' 

' Are you come to laugh or to remonstrate f ' exclaimed 
James, stopping. 

' Oh I you want to put on your armour 1 Certainly, I 
should never tell if I were come to remonstrate, nor should I 
venture in such a case — ^ 

' Then you are come to approve,' said IsabeL ' I knew 
it I' 

< Little you two care— each of you sure of an admiring 
double.' 
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*I care for your opinion as mmcb. as erer I did,' said 
James. 

* Exactly so,' said Louis laughing. 

* I desire to have your judgment in this matter.' 

^ If I conld judge, I would,' said Louis. < I see you 
right in principle, but are you right in spirit ? I own my heart 
Ueeds for Aunt Kitty, regaining her son to battle with her 
grandson.' 

' I am yery sorry for her,' said James ; < but it can't be 
helped. I cannot resign my duties here for the sake of liy- 
ing dependent on a suitable allowance.' 

' Ah ! Jem I Jem 1 Oliver little knew the damage his 
n^lect did you.' 

' What damage ? ' 

' The fostering an ugly little imp of independence.' 

' Aye ! you grandees have naturally a distaste for inde- 
pendence, and make common cause against it' 

' Especially when in a rabid state. Take care, Jem. In- 
dependence never was a Christian duty yet — ' 

' Then you want me to go and live on the hoards for the 
sake of which my grandmother was left to toil. Tou would 
like to see me loitering about, pensioned to swell the vanity of 
Cheveleigh, neglecting my vows, and forsaking my duties — ' 

' Tou unreasonable man ! Is there no way in this whole 
world for you to do your duty as a clergyman, but hearing 
Northwold boys the Latin grammar ? ' 

' Then, what do you want me to do ? ' 

^ I don't want you to do anything. You are the man to 
know what is right ; only, Isabel, don't help him to hate peo- 
ple more than can possibly be avoided ; and don't br^dc dear 
Aunt Kitty's heart amongst you. That's what I care most 
about ! ' 

When Louis bade his aunt farewell, he threw his arm 
round her neck, looked fondly at hw, and said, ' Dear aunt, 
you won't let them tease you ? ' 

' No, my dear, I am getting past being teased,' she said. * 
' Vexations don't hurt- me as much as love does me good, 
and they'll not forget their affection. It is aU ffoodness in 
Jem, and poor Oliver will understand it when I have got 
him into our home ways again ; but he has been so long away 
from home, poor fellow ! ' 

' That's right. I won't be uneasy for you. Squabble as 
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ih0j wfl], Ok&j wont bnrl 70a Bvl) Oh I Jhfmwar Tor- 

rMe withoat joa I ' 

* Ah t you mast oome to me at home I ' 
*■ Home 1 I'm like Jem, jealone for this old home.' 
' It ifl odd how little I feel these things,' said his aunt. 
' If any one had told me, when I tore m jself away from 
Ghcreleigh, that I should have it back, how little I should 
have thought that I could take it so easily I I wonder at 
myself when I wake in the morning that I am not more 
moved by it, nor by leav^ing this dear old place. I suppose 
it is because I have not long to stay anywnera I can keep 
nothine in my head, but that I have got my Oliyer ! ' 

' I DelicTe it is the peace that is not of this world ! ' said 
Louis. 



OHAFTEE Vn. 

BOLAND AHD OLIVES. 

*Tw»8 old uioefltral pride, 
Twas hope to raise a fallen hoiua 

From penary*8 disgrace, 
Topordiaee back from mnreni 

Tne birthright of his race. 

The Lump of Q<M^-^, Magkat. 

Mary's letter arrived not lonff after Louis's return to Lon- 
don ; and her calm, serious, oeautifullj-expressed farewell 
came upon him at last like a blow which had been long im- 
pending, but of which preparation had failed to lessen the 
weight. 

^ Ah I ' said the Earl, when the chief part had been read 
to him, 'she is admirable and excellent as ever. It is a 
great disappointment that she is unattainable; but I am 
glad she writes so sensibly, and sees that it is right you 
should think no more about her. After all, the connexion 
with that fellow Ponsonby might hare been yery trouble- 
some, and it is well, as she says, that it was all over while 
you are so young. ' 

' Young or old, there is no other Mary in the world,' 
said Louis, sadly. 

^ We will say no more about it now. I understand you, 
but you will think differently by-and-by.' 

fiouis did not answer. He knew that others might haye 
been deceived by the tardiness and uncertainty of his at- 
tachment ; but ^t it had taken such deep root, that he 
believed he could no more detach himself from Mary than 
if she were his wife. His heart fiiinted as he thought of 
years without the strength and soothing which her very let- 
ter breathed forth ; as he pictured to himself alternations 
between his chill and stately home and the weary maze of 
London, foresaw persuasions from his father to induce him 
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to form some new att^ehiieiit, and dreaded to ihxnk of ibe 
fJM^ilitj with which, perhaps, he might still be led out of his 
own convictions. Yet he still belieTed that patience and 
perseverance would win the day, and tried to derive encour- 
agement and energy from the thought that this might be a 
trial sent for the very purpose of training him in stead&st- 

ness. 

A strong impulse drew him to Bryanston Square, where 
Miss Ponsonby was very kind and warm, the more so because 
she had discovered how much easier it had been to say than 
to unsay, and strongly Regretted the injustice she had done 
him. He had the satisfaction of talkmg for a good hour 
about Mary, and of sending a message, that he did not write 
because he wished to be guided by her in everything, and 
that he was striving to work so as to please her. The con- 
versation ended with some good auguries as to the effect of 
Oliver's return to Peru ; and Louis went away cheered, bear- 
ing the final dismissal better than his father had expected. 
Lord Ormersfield attributed his tranquillity to having his 
mind settled ; and so it was, though not quite as his lordship 
imagined. 

Meantime, there was a lull at Dynevor Terrace. Oliver 
was gone to take possession and furnish the mansion, and 
Mrs. Frost's great object was to keep the subject from irrita- 
ting her grandson, so as to save him from binding himself by 
any rash vows. Oheveleigh was treated in the domestic cir- 
cle with judicious silence ; Oliver's letters were read by his 
mother in private, and their contents communicated to Jane 
alone, whose happiness was surpassing, and her contempt for 
Dynevor Terrace quite provoking to poor Mrs. Martha. 

' Really,' said Charlotte one day, ' I don't think a catas- 
trophe is half so pretty as it ought to be. Mr. Oliver is but 
a poor little puny man, and I never knew Mr. James so hard 
to please.' 

Charlotte and Marianne had begun to merge their rivalry 
in honest friendship, cemented by Marianne's increasing 
weakness, and difELculty in getting through even the light 
work her mistress required. Jane pettedner now still more 
than Charlotte, and was always promising her the delightful 
air and the luxuries of Cheveleiffh. 

' See here, Charlotte,' said Marianne, one afternoon when 
they sat down together with their sewing ; Marianne's eyes 
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weTe bri^ter and her cheeks pinker, Hum fbr many da j»— 
' See here; it is for your good 1 show it yon, that you mayn't 
build on no £|lse ezpeetation& It was marked private ; but 
I think it but fiur you should see.' 

* Mine was marked private too,' said Charlotte, slowly, as 
she fixed her eyes on the envelope Marianne held out to her, 
and putting her hand into her pocket, pulled out a similar 
one, directed to Miss Arnold. 

Marianne scarcely suppressed a shriek, gasped, and tnm« 
ed pale. Eaeh lady then proceeded to unfold a pink sheet 
of note-paper, containing an original copy of verses, each la* 
belled, ' On a hair of-- — .' Then came a scented shining 
note, requesting to be informed whether the right construe- 
tion had been put on some words that had dropped from the 
Miss Oonways, and if it were true that the reverend and 
respected Mr. E. Dynevor had come into a large fortune. In 
that case, Mr. Delaford, mercenary considerations apart, 
would take the earliest q)portunity of resigning his present 
positicm, and entering the family which contained his charmer. 

The Merry Wives were parodied by the hysterical maids ; 
Charlotte might afford to laugh, but Marianne's heart was 
more in the matter, and they struck up such a chorus that 
Jane broke upon them, declaring that they would frighten 
Mr& James Frost out of her senses. When Charlotte told 
her what was the matter, her comment was, ' And a very 
good thing, too, that you should find him out in time ( . A 
pair of siUy girls you I I always was thankful I never could 
write, to be Eluded with nonsense by the post ; and I am 
more so than ever now I Come, leave off crying, Marianne ; 
he ain't worth it.' 

'But how shall we answer him, Mrs. Beckett?' said 
Charlotte. 

' Never demean yourself to answer him,' said Jane ; ' let 
him never hear nought about you — that's the best for the 
like of him. I can tell him he need not be in no hurry 
about giving warning to Lady Conway. At Cheveleigh we'll 
have a solemn steady butler, with no nonsense, nor verses, 
nor-ffuitars— forty years old — and a married man.' 

Charlotte took: the advice, and acted with dignified con- 
tempt and silence, relieved to imagine that Tom had never 
been in danger from such a rivaL Marianne did not divulge 
the tender and melancholy letter of reproach that she posted 
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priyaielj ; but she grew pftler, and oovgbed more, all iStm,t 
Dright Bummer. 

Mrs. Frost hadrefosed to let any cause remove her from 
Northwold, until after an event which it was hoped would 
render James less disdainful of his inheritance. But — 
' Was there anything more corUrdry ? ' exclaimed Jane, as 
she prepared to set out the table for a grand tea. ' There's 
Master James as pleased and proud of that there little 
brown girl, as if she was as fine a boy as Master Henry him- 
8el£ I do believe, upon my word, it is all to spite poor dear 
Master OUver.' 

Poor Jane, she was almost growing tart in her partixan* 
ship of Oliver. 

The little brown girl was no dove of peace. Her father 
decidedly triumphed in the mortification that her sex was to 
others of the iiuaiily; and tiumeh he averred that the birdi 
of a son would not have made him change his mind, he wvs 
well satisfied to be spared the attack which would have en- 
sued. Oliver, like Jane, appeared to regard the poor child 
as a wilful offence, and revenged himself by a letter announo- 
ing that Clara would be his heiress; information which Mr& 
Frost kindly withheld from her granddaughter, in the hope 
of a reconciliation. 

Lord Ormersfield took James in hand, undertaking to 
make him hear common sense ; but the sense was unfortu- 
nately too common, and the authoritative mannw was irritar 
ting, above all when a stately warning was nven that bo 
Ghurch-prelerment was to be expected from his influence ; 
whereupon James considered himself insulted, and they part- 
ed very stiff and grand, the Earl afterwards jHronoundng 
that nothing was so wrongheaded as a conscientious man/ 
But they were too much accustomed to be on respectfully 
quarrelsome terms to alter their regard for one reUjfei more 
or less; and after all, there were very fbw men whom L<Nrd 
Ormersfield liked or esteemed half so much as the fearless 
and uncompromising James Frost — James FroBt^--a0 he 
curtly signed himseu, hi spite of all Louis's wit on Rolands 
and Olivers — and yet those soft satirical speeches did more 
than all direct attacks to shake his confidence in his own 
magnanimity; more especially because Fitzjooelyn always 
declared himself incompetent to judge, and never fidled to 
uphold that he was so flu: ri^ht, that ms ministry must stand 
above all worldly considerations. 
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The breach had become so wide, that Olirer would not 
have accepted the terms he had formerly offered. His object 
seemed to be to pique his nephew and niece, by showing 
them what they had lost. He wrote the most magnificent 
descriptions of Gheyeleigh, and insisted that his mother and 
Clara should come and take posscFsion on the eightieth birth- 
day of the former, the 14th of September ; and Isabel was 
recovering so rapidly, that there was nothing to oppose his 
j^ect, although the new Catharine would be scarcely three 
weeks old by that time. 

Thereupon came down, addressed to Clara, a case of Pe- 
ruvian jewels, newly set in London — intended doubtless to 
excite great jeolousy in her sister-in-law. Poor Oliver! 
could he but have Imown that Isabel jonly glanced at them to 
tell Clara the names of the ornaments, and to relieve her 
mind by assurances that the whole of a set need not be worn 
at once ! Next arrived an exceedingly smart French milli- 
ner, who, by the help of Jane and Marianne, got Clara into 
her toils, and pinned and measured her for a whole mortal 
morning; and even grandmamma ordered a black velvet 
gown and accompaniments. 

Lastly, there descended on Clara^s devoted head a cheque 
for a sum which terrified her imagination, and orders to equip 
herself suitably as Miss Dynevor of Cheveleigh, who was to 
enjoy the same allowance half-yearly. Her first idea was 
what ddightful presents could be maae to every one ;. but as 
she was devising showers of ffifts for her niece, James cut 
her short — ' I am sorry to give you pain, Clara, but it must 
be understood that neilher directly nor indirectly can I nor 
mine receive anything bou^t with my uncle's money.' 

' That was tne only thing to make me not hate it.' 

' It is best you should hate it' 

' I de f Why did he come home to bother us ? Oh, Jem, 
oan't I still live here, and only visit there ? ' 

' No, Clara. The care of granny is your first duty ; and 
dnrine her life, so long as you are single, her home must be 
yours." 

The edict was given in stem self-abnegation; but James 
was very kind to her, treating her as a victim, and spending 
his leisure in walking about with her, that she might take 
leave of every favourite haunt. He was indulgent enough 
even to make no objection to goinff with her to OrmersfieM, 
where she wandered about the pane, visited old scenes with 
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Loou, and went orer all his impro^einenta His oottams 
had as yet the sole fault of looking too new, and one of Jaa 
tenants would not shut up his pigs ; but otherwise all was 
gomg on well, and Inglewood was in the excitement of Louisas 
first harvest He walked about with ears of wheat in bis 
hand, talked knowingly of loads and acres, and had almost 
taught his father to watch the barometer. It ^ded to 
Clara's regrets that she should miss the haryest-supper. for 
which he and Mr. Holdsworth had wonderful designs ; but 
it was not to take place until Fitzjocelyn's return from 
Chereleigh. OliTcr had invited him and his father to con- 
duct Mrs. Frost thither, and add edcU to her reception ; and 
this, as Clara said, ' was the only comfort in the business.' 

James had effectua% destroyed all pleasure on her part, 
and had made the change appear an unmitigated misfortune, 
even though she did not know what she would have thought 
the worst. Congratulations were dreadful to her, and it was 
all that Isabel could do to persuade her to r^ress her dislike 
so as not to distress her grandmother. 

To Mrs. Frost it was pain to leave jrhat she owned, with 
thankful tears, to have been a happy, peaceful refuge for her 
widowhood and poverty ; she grieved over each parting, clung 
to the Faithfulls, reiterated fond counsels to Isabel, and 
could hardly bear to detach herself from the great-grand- 
child. But still it was her own son, and her own home, and 
Oliver and Cheveleigh were more to her than even James 
and D3mevor Terrace ; so that, thoueh she was sorry, it was 
not with a melandioly sorrow, and she could still hope 
against hope, that uncle and nephew might be brought to- 
gether at last, and that a son of James would yet reign in 
the dear old place. 

Besides, she had not time to be unhappy. She was fully 
employed nursing Isabel, doing honour to the little one, an- 
swering Oliver's letters, superintending Clara's wardrobe; 
choosinff parting gifts for innumeraUe friends, high and low ; 
and making arrangements for the inexperienced household. 

Jane's place was to be — not exactly supplied, but occu- 
pied by a cook. Miss Dynevor was to have ^ a personal at- 
tendant ; ' and Mrs. Beoket begged that Marianne might be 
chosen, since she could not bear to see the poor thing sent 
away, when in so much need of care. The diamonds, the 
French millinery, and Jane's mothwly care, came in stroiw 
contrast to tiie miserable lodging, or the consumptive hospi- 
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tal, which poor Marianne had b^an to antioipaie ; and weep- 
ing with gratitude, she declared ^at she had never seen nor 
thought of such kindness since her mother died. 

Isabel seldom roused herself to understand anything about 
her servants ; but she liked Marianne, and was glad Clara 
should have her, since she was not strong enough to under- 
take nursery cares. She believed it had not aereed with her 
to sit up late. Compunction for having been uie oaose had 
never dawned on IsabePs mind. 

Charlotte was to remain at Djnevor Terrace ; James and 
Isabel wished to keep her, and Mrs. Beckett thought her suf- 
ficiently indoctrinated with her ways to have some chance of 
going on well ' Besides,' as Jane said, ' I can't be account- 
able for taking her into that large iunily, until I see what 
company there may be. She's a well-behaved ml enough, but 
she's too pretty and too simple-like forme to have her among 
the common run of servants. I'll see what I can do for her, 
when I see what sort of a houBekeq)er it is.' 

And Jane gave Charlotte infinite injunctions, varying 
from due care of the ^ chancv images ' to reserve with man- 
kind. 'Because you see, Cfharlotte,' she said, 'you'll be 
terribly forsaken. Mrs James, poor dear ! — she would not 
know if the furniture weren't rubbed once in ten years ; but 
you must make it a pride to yourself to be faithful. ' 

* I am faithful ! ' cried Charlotte. * I never cared for 
that traitor Delaford, and his guitar ; but I could not get rid 
of him. And I'll tell you what — I'll seal up his fine red 
book, and all his verses ; and you shall leave them in London 
as you go through, with my compliments. I think that will 
be proper and scornful.' 

< Hoity-toity ! That's what she's at ! The best thing 
you can do too, Charlotte ; and I'm glad that you've too 
much spirit to pine like poor Marianne. I'd take my affidavit 
that if the crowner could sit upon her when she dieeh — ^and die 
she will — ^that there fine gentleman and his guitar will be 
found at the bottom of her chest. But don't go ofi" about 
that now — though 'tis the reason I won't part from the poor 
thing till I can help — ^the better luck for you that you'd got 
more in your head than vanities and furbelows. What I 
meant was not being faithful to him out in Peru — that's your 
own affair ; but the being faithful to the duty of your mistress, 
whether she's after you or not. You know what a good ser 
vant is, and you've got to show it ain't all eye-service.' 
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Gbarlotte oried heartily. No one else was allowed tlutt 

Srivil^ when the ISth came, exoeptlng Mm Frost herself, 
ames afraid that a scene would hurt his wife scTerely forhade 
Clara to give way; and the poor girl, mute and white, did as 
she was told, and ventured not a word of farewell, though her 
embraces were convulsive, and when she went down stairs she 
could not help kissing Charlotte. 

James handed his grandmother to a seat in the carriage 
which was to take her to the station. 

' (}ood-bje, my dear,' she said, I know the d^ will come 
when idl this will be made up. You know how I have loved 
you both.' 

< I wish my uncle aU good.' 

' I see it now,' she aaio, holding his hand betweoi both of 
hers. ' It is my fault. I fostered ^ur family pride. May 
Ood take away the sin from us both 1 ' 

The words were hardly articulate through tears, and per- 
haps James did not hear. He hurried. Clura down the gar- 
den and into the carriage, and she had her last nod £rom Miss 
Faithfnll at the open window. Miss Mercy was at the star 
tion, whither school-hours had hindered James from accom- 
panying them, but whwe they found liord Onnersfield and 
Louis. 

The warm-hearted little woman was all tears and smiles. 
^ Oh ! dear Mrs. Frost, I am so sorry, and yet it is so selish. I 
am 80 happy i but where shall we find another such neigh- 
bour?' 

^ Come and see us. You know you are to persuade your 
sister.' 

' Ah 1 ' She shook her head. < Salome is hard to move. 
But you — ^you are such a traveller — ^you will come to see Mr. 
James?' 

' I'm eighty to-morrow : I little expect to make anymore 
journeys except one, Mercy. I never look to see poor Nortbr 
wold more; but it has been a place of blessings to me, and 
you have been one of them. Don't think I'm too glad to go 
away; but I cannot but be thankful Ihat my dear boy is 
bringing me home to lay me down where my father and his 
father lie.' 

It was said with that peculiar cheerfulness with which 
happy old age can contemplate the end of the pilgrimage ; and 
she looked at Louis with a sunny smile. 



CHAPTER VITL 

THE BEdTOBATION. 

Wlioii tnent tlm«, 'wV lightly Ibot^ 

Had trod on thirty yean, 
I Bonght again my nanye land 

Wrmony hopes and fsais. 
Ab I drew near my ancient pile. 

My heart beat a* the way ; 
Hie place I paaaed aeemed yet to speak 

Of some dear former day. 

Some pensy ehiels, a new-sprong race, 

Wad next their welcome pay ; 
• * * * It ^ 

But salr on ilka well-kenned Amw 
I missed the youthftil Uoom. 

Mtw Blaxibb. 

OLTnEB bad sent orders to his mother to sleep in London, 
and proceed the i^ezt morning by a train whieh wonld arrive 
at abont two o'clock 

On that eventfol morning Clara was the prey of Mttu 
Beckett, Marianne, and the French milliner ; and in snoh a 
flounced glac6 silk, such a lace mantle, and such a flowery 
bonnet was she arrayed, that Lord Ormersfield bowed to her 
as a stranger, and Louis talked of the tranfisfdrmations of the 
Giraffe. ' Ib it not homiliatinff,' she said, Uo be so altered by 
finery ? You might dress Isabel for oyer, and her nobleness 
would surmount it alL' 

' If you are nei the rose, at least yon have lived near the 
rose,' said Louis. ' You don't fall quite short of the character 
of Miss Dyneror.' 

' I wish I were going to school,' said Clara, as thiy passed 
along familiar streets; ^then, at least, some one would pity 
me.' 

After two hours spent on the railroad, the tnun entered 
a district with the bleakness, but not the beauty, of the neigh* 
bourhood of mountains; the fresh September breeze was 
laden with smoke, and stations stood ^iok upon tl|^ line. As 
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the train dadied up to one of these, a fla^ was seen waring, 
and the ahont of " Cheveleigh, Cheveleigl^ road i ' greeted 
them. 

On the platform stood a tall footman, in the most erim- 
son of coats, powdered hair, and a stupendous crimson and 
white shoulder-knot, such as Clara had only seen going to St. 
James'a She would never have imagined that she had any 
concern with such splendour ; but her grandmother asked him 
if the carriage were there, as a mere matter of coarse, and 
Jane deyolved on him all luggage cares, as oooUy as if she had 
been ruling over him all hislife. 

As they issued from the station, a thin, uncertain, boyish 
cheer rang out, and before them stood a handsome open car- 
riage and four chestnut horses, with crimson postillions, and 
huge erimson-and-white satin rosettes. 

' Won't they all turn to rats and pumpkins ? ' whispered 
Clara to Louis. 

' Bless the poor boy I ' cried Mrs. Frost, between laud- 
ing and crying, ' what has he been about ? Does he think I 
am the Sheriffs lady still ? ' 

The party entered the carriage, and the crowd of little 
boys and girls, flymen and porters, got up another *' hurrah I' 
as the four horses went thundering off, with Mrs. Frost's 
apologizing — ' Poor Oliver's notions were on sueh a grand 
scale !— He had been so long absent, that he did not know 
how much these things had been disused,' But no one 
could look at her bright tearful eyes, and quivering mouth, 
without seeing that she exulted in her son's affection and his 
victory ; and after all it was natural to her, and a resumption 
of old habits. 

They drove through two miles of brown flat heath, with 
far-away mountain outlines, which she greeted as dear Mends. 
Here and there the engine-house of a mine rose up among 
shabby buildings, and by-and-by was seen a square churoh- 
tower, with lofty pinnacles, among which floated forth a flag. 
The old lady caught hold convi^dsively of Clara's hand — ^ The 
old church I— My old church ! — See, Clai», tiiat is where 
your dear grandfather lies I — My last home 1 ' 

With brimming eyes Mrs. Frost gazed on it as it came 
forth more distinctly, and Clara looked with a sense of awe ; 
but rending her away from grave thoughts, shouts burst upon 
her ears, and above them tli^ pealing crash of all the bells, 
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as they dadied under a splendid triumphal arch, all ever- 
greens and dahlias, forming the word ' Welcome 1 ^ and were 
met by a party on horseback waving their hats, while a great 
hurrah burst out from the numbers who lined the street. 
Mrs. Frost bowed her thanks and waved her hand. ^ But 
oh 1 ' she said, almost sobbing, ^ where am I ? This is not 
Cheveleigh.' 

Lord Ormersfield showed her a few old houses that they 
both recognized, looking antiquated in the midst of a modern 
growth of narrow, conceited new tenements. The shouting 
crowd had, to Fitzjocelyn's eyes, more the aspect of a rabble 
than of a genuine rejoicing peasantry. What men there were 
looked beer-attracted rather than reputable, and the main 
body were whooping boys; women, nurse-girls, and babies. 
The suspicion crossed him that it was a new generation, with- 
out memories of forty years since, wondering rather than 
welcoming, in spite of arches, bells, and shouts. 

After another half-niile, a gate swung wide beneath an* 
other arch, all over C. B., the F. studiously omitted ; and the 
carriage wheeled in amid a shower of tight little nosegays 
from a squadron of school-children. They drove up the long 
approach, through fir plantations, which drew from Mrs. 
Frost a cry of friendly recognition — for her husband had 
planted them ; but they had not taken kindly to the soil, and 
fifty years had produced but a starveling growth. Beyond 
lay an expanse of parched brown turf, here and there an 
enclosure of unprosperous trees, and full in front stood the 
wide space of stuccoed wall, with a great Gothic window full 
in the midst, and battlements in the castellated style of the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 

No one spoke. After the first glance, Mrs. Frost shut 
her eyes to restrain the hot tears that arose at the thought 
of the wintry morning, when ice-drops hung hoary on the fir- 
trees, as she had driven away from the portal, whence music 
was now pealing forth a greeting, and where Oliver waft stand- 
ing on the very spot where, with clenched hand, he had vowed 
that all should be restored. 

Alas ! how much was in his power to restore ? 

Gaily-dressed people surrounded the entrace, and, amid 
triumphant strains from the band, the carriage stopped, and 
Oliver held but his hand, saying, * Welcome home, mother ! ' 

She leant forward, kissed his brow, and suffered him to 
Vol. TI.— 5 
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lead her np the steps to the hall-door, Lord Ormersfield con- 
ducting Clara. At the door Mrs. Frost paused, to turn, curt- 
sey, and sign her thanks to the throng who had followed. 
Her noble aspect and demeanour, so full of dignity and feel- 
ing, obtained a fresh and more genuine acclamation ; but 
throughout there was a strange sense of unreality ; she seemed 
like one performing a part to gratify her son. Clara asked 
her cousin if it were not like acting a play ; and it was plain 
to him that the spectators beheld it with more curiosity than 
sympathy. 

They were a new race. Property had changed bands 
rapidly in a region of trade and manufacture, and the old 
Dynevor name had been forgotten past recall, amid the very 
population who were thriving upon the identical speculations 
which had swamped Mr. Frost's fortune. If the crowd with- 
out looked like a mob, the assembly within had a parvenu 
appearance ; and as Oliver handed his mother across the hall, 
he muttered something, as if he were disappointed both in 
the number and consequence of his guests. 

He led her into a magnificent apartment, all gilding, blue 
brocade, and mirrors, as far as might be after the model of 
the days of the Shrievalty ; but the bare splendour could ill 
recall the grace and elegance that had then reigned there 
without efi'ort. Peru had not taught Oliver taste either of 
the eye or of the mind, and his indefatigable introductions — 
* My mother, Mrs. Dynevor, my niece, Miss Dynevor, Lord 
Ormersfield, Lord Fitzjocelyn,' came so repeatedly as quite 
to jingle in their ears. 

Sir Andrew Britton, a burly cotton lord, with a wife in 
all the colours of the rainbow, seemed to be the grand guest. 
His lady seated herself beside Mrs. Frost, and began to tell 
her, with a tone of patronage, how good a neighbourhood it 
was, and how much pleasure she should have in introducing 
Miss Dynevor. 

In vain did Mrs. Frost look for a face she knew, and in- 
quire from her new acquaintance after familiar old names of 
places and people. The places were either become factories, 
or some charming new family lived there ; and for the people, 
it seemed as if she might as well ask for antediluvians ; Lady 
Britton had seldom heard their names, or if any trace sur- 
vived, they had never been on her visiting list. 

At last Oliver came up to her, saying, * Here, ma'am, 
Mr. Henderson claims an early acquaintance with you.' 
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' Mr. Henderson ! ' and she eagerly started up, but looked 
baffled. 

' Little George Henderson,' said the grey-headed gentle- 
man — for once a real gentleman — ' I assure you I have not 
forgotten the happy days I have spent here.' 

* Little George ! ' as she took him by both hands — ' who 
would have thought it ! You were little George with the 
apple cheeks. And are no more of you here ? ' 

He shook his head sadly. ' They would have been even 
more glad than I am to welcome you home ; they were older, 
and knew you better.' 

' Ah ! I must learn to ask no questions. And yet, that 
dear sister Fanny of yours — ' 

' Gone many years since, ma'am. She died in India. I 
hope my daughter Fanny may put you a little in mind of 
her.' 

* Is she not here ?.' 

' Why, no. I wished to bring her, but she is but fifteen, 
and mamma will not trust her out without herself. We are 
quiet people, and the world is growing too gay for us.' 

' Clara and I must come to find you out. Can you be- 
lieve this tall creature is poor dear Henry's daughter ? ' as 
Clara hastened to greet her father's playfellow, with an alac- 
rity which piqued Lady Britton into a supercilious aside to 
Lord Fitzjocelyn that the Hendersons were in poor circum- 
stances, and no one visited them. 

' And is no one here whom I know ? Not one of the old 
set, George ? ' asked the old lady, mournfully. 

' I fear there is hardly any one,' said Mr. Henderson. 
* All seem even to me new people. Stay, do you recollect 
old Mrs. Golding ? ' 

After a little confusion^ Mr. Henderson's old Mrs. Gold- 
ing proved to be Mrs. Frost's young Mrs. Golding ; and, on 
the eager inquiry whether she were present, ensued the mel- 
ancholy answer that she was deaf and infirm, only just able 
to smile with pleasure at the tidinss of her old friend's resto- 
ration ; and the daughter, whom she could only just believe 
to be grown up, was a worn, elderly woman. Not even the 
one heartfelt greeting was without sadness ; and Clara like- 
wise met with one solitary satisfaction, and that a very mixed 
one. Mr. Danvers, the young curate, whom Oliver had not* 
thought worth presenting, was hailed by Fitzjocelyn as if 
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their slight Oxford acquaintance had been an intimacy, and 
was by him introduced to Clara as belonging to James's col- 
lege. She frankly held out her hand, but was discomtfted 
by his inquiry for her brother, whom he had hoped to meet. 
Louis said something about not expecting the schoolmaster 
abroad in the half-year, and Clara was not at all grateful to 
him for relieving her from the embarrassment, but regarded 
the reply as a shabby prevarication, and was much inclined 
to speak out ; but Louis was drawing the curate into conver- 
sation about the population, and hearing but a desponding 
history. It was interrupted when Oliver, after waiting in 
vain for more distinguished company, began to marshal his 
guests to the grand hall, paved with black and white marble, 
and with a vast extent of wall and window, decked with ever- 
greens, €ags, and mottoes. Here a cold collation was pre- 
pared, with a band in a music-gallery above, and all the 
et ceteras- dear to county papers. Oliver himself handed in 
Lady Britton, hia mother fell to the lot of the Earl, and 
Fitzjocelyn received orders to conduct a handsome, young, 
giggling Mrs. Smithers, who, never having been in contact 
with a live Lord, wanted to make the most of him, and, be- 
fore she had arrived at her place, was declaring that it was 
a most interesting occasion, just like a scene at the Opera. 

Louis glanced back to see what became of Clara, and, 
finding her following with Sir Andrew Britton, contrived to 
sit immediately opposite to her, at the long, narrow table, 
with nothing between them but a couple of cold chickens 
and a tongue garnished with transfixed crayfish. His eyes 
were, perhaps, a greater support to her than even conversa- 
tion ; for she gathered a little philosophy and charity from 
their cheering smile and arch twmkling, and she managed to 
listen civilly to her neighbour, while she saw that her cousin 
was being very polite to Mrs. Smithers. She was a great 
way from all other friends, for the table had been spread for 
a more numerous assembly, and the company sat in little 
clusters, with dreary gaps between, where moulds of jelly 
quaked in vain, and lobster^salads wasted their sweetness on 
the desert air. Her uncle could just be seen in the far per- 
spective at the head of the table ; and, between him and the 
Earl, Louis descried his Aunt Catharine, looking bright, 
with a little embellishing flush on her withered cheek. 

Sir Andrew was not a lady's man ; and after he had heard 
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how fkr Miss Dynevor had come to-day, that she had never 
ridden, and not seen the Menai tabular bridge, he discontin- 
ued the difficult task ; and she, finding that he had not even 
seen the cathedral, which she had passed only fifteen miles off, 
gave him up, and occupied herself with watching the infinite 
variety of affectations which Mrs. Smithers was playing off, 
and the grave diversion with which Louis received them. The 
lady was evidently trying to discover what had been the 
intermediate history of Mrs. and Miss Dynevor ; and Louis 
was taking pleasure in baffling her, with cool, quiet answers, 
especially when she came to the question whether Miss Dyne- 
vor had not a brother, and why he was not present. It ap- 
peared that Oliver had made almost as if his mother had 
been buried and dug up again ; involving the thirty-four years 
of her exile in such utter mystery, that people had be- 
gun to make all sorts of wild stories- to account for her pro- 
ceedings ; and Lord Fitzjocelyn's explanation that she had 
lived in her own house in Northwold, and taught him the 
Latin Grammar, seemed quite a disappointment from the sim- 
plicity and want of romance. 

The weary banquet had arrived at ices, and Clara hoped 
the end was near, when the worse trial of speeches began. 
Mr. Henderson was declaring how strongly he felt the honour 
which had been devolved on him, of expressing the universal 
joy in having so excellent and much-beloved a neighbour re- 
stored by the noble exertions of her son. He said all that 
the rest of the world ought to have felt, and so heartily and 
sincerely as to make every one imagine the whole the general 
sentiment, and the welcoming hurrah was cordial and joyous. 
Mrs. Frost was deeply touched and gratified, and Lord Orm- 
ersfield congratulated himself on having instigated Oliver to 
give this toast to Mr. Henderson. If Clara could have 
driven James from her mind, she would have been delighted ; 
but there could be no triumph for her where he was excluded. 

The Earl returned thanks on behalf of his aunt, and said 
a great deal that could have come from the mouth of no one 
' unaccustomed to public speaking,' ending by proposing the 
health of * Mr. Oliver Frost Dynevor.' In the midst of * the 
fine old English gentleman,' while Louis was suppressing a 
smile at the incongruity, a note was brought to him, which 
he tossed to Clara, purporting that he was to return thanks 
for her. She bent over the table to say, * You will say no- 
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thing I cannot^bear to hear,' folded her hands, and shat h^ 
eyes, as if she had been going to stand fire. 

Oliver's clear, harsh tones, incapable of slowness or solem- 
nity, began to return thanks for himself, and pronounce this 
to be the happy day to which he had been looking through- 
out his life — the day of restoring the family inheritance to 
his mother, and the child of his elder brother ; he faltered — 
he never could calmly speak of Henry. Failing the presence 
of one so dear, he rejoiced, however, to be able to introduce 
to them his only daughter, and he begged that his friends 
would drink the health of the heiress of Cheveleigh, Miss 
Dynevor. 

Never did toast apparently conduce so little to the health 
of the subject. Unprepared as Clara was for such a declap- 
ration, it was to her as if she had been publicly denounced 
as the supplanter of her brother. She became deadly white, 
and sat bold upright, stiff and motionless, barely stifling a 
scream, and her eyes fixed between command and entreaty on 
her cousin, without seeing, far less acknowledging, the bows 
levelled at her. Louis, alarmed by her looks, saw that no 
time was to be lost ; and rising hastily before any one was 
ready, perilled his fame for eloquence by rapidly assuring the 
gentlemen and ladies that Miss Pynevor was truly sensible 
of the kindness of their welcome, and their manner of receiv- 
ing the toast Then pushing back his chair, with ' never 
mmd,' to Mrs. Smithers and her scent-bottle, he was at the 
back of Clara's chair almost before her confused eyes had 
missed him in her gasps for breath, and impulse to do some* 
thing desperate ; and so she might, if his voice had not been 
in her ear, his hand grasping hers, both to console and raise 
her. ' Clara, come, take care.' She obeyed, but trembling 
so much that he was obliged to support her. Others would 
have risen in alarm, but he silenced them by signs, and en- 
treaties that no one would frighten her grandmother. There 
was a large glass door standing open under the Gothic win- 
dow, and through it he led her out upon a wide green lawn. 
She drew her breath in sobs, but could not speak. Louis 
asked her to untie her bonnet, and touched the string, whieh 
was merely a streamer. This brought a kind of laugh, but 
she UD&stened the bonnet herself, and the first use she made 
of her breath was ^ercely to exclaim — ' How oould you 1 
Why did you not tell them I never will — ? ' 
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' Sit down,' Bsii LoniSi gently. ' Let me fetch some 
water.' 

* No— no — ^let me get away from ttis place ! ' and she 
almost dragged him along, as fresh cheers and peals of music 
broke oat, till they had entered a lonely walk in a sort of 
wilderness of shrubs. Still she harried on, till they came out 
on a quiet little garden, where the tinkline of a little fountain 
was the only soimd ; the water looked clear and fresh with 
the gold-fish darting in it, and the sun shone calmly on the 
bright flowers and wavy ferns adorning the rockwork. 

* What are you doing, Clara ? You must rest here,' said 
he, drawing her down on a rustic bench, intended to represent 
a crocodile. 

' I can't rest here 1 I must go home I I'm going home 
to Jem 1 ' she exclaimed, obeying, however, because, though 
she could run, she could not stand. 

' Pear Clara,' he said, affectionately, ' it was much worse 
than I expected. I never believed he could have committed 
himself to such an open declaration, especially without 
warning.' 

* I'll not stay 1' cried Clara, with all the vehemence of 
her Dynevor nature. * I'll go straight home to Northwold 
to-morrow morning — to-night if I could. Yes, I will ! I 
never came here for this I ' 

* And what is to become of my poor Aunt Kitty ? ' 

* She has her Oliver 1 She would not have me put Jem 
out of his birthright.' 

* James will not be put into it' 

She wrenched away her head, and looked at him with all 
her brother's fierceness. *And you I ' she cried, * why could 
not you speak up like a man, and tell them that I thank none 
of them, and will have nothing to. say to any of them ; and 
that if this is to belong to any one, it must be to my noble, 
my glorious, generous brother ; and, if he hasn't it, it inay go 
to the Queen, for what I care ! I'll never have one stone of 
it. Why could you not say so, instead of all that humbug ? ' 

* 1 thought the family had afforded quite spectacles enough 
for one day,' said Louis ; * and besides, I had some pity upon 
your grandmother, and on your uncle too.' 

< Jem told me grandmamma claimed my first duty; but 
he never knew of this wicked plan.' 

< Yes, he did.' 
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' Knew that I was to supplant him ? ' 

' Yes ; we all knew it was a threat of your uncle ; but 
we spared you the knowledge, thinking that all might yet be 
accommodated, and never expecting it would come on you in 
this sudden way.' 

* Then I think I have been unfairly used,' cried Clara ; 
I have been brought here on false pretences. As if I would 

have come near the place if I had known it 1 ' 

^ A very false pretence that your grandmother must not 
be left alone at eighty, by the child whom she brought up.' 

* Oh, Louis I you want to tear me to pieces ! ' 

* I have pity on my aunt ; I have far more pity on your 
uncle.' Clara stared at him. ' Here is a man who started 
with a grand heroic purpose to redeem the estate, not for him- 
self; but for her and his brother ; he exiles himself, he perse- 
Teres, till this one pursuit, for which he denies himself home, 
kindred, wife or child, absorbs and withers him up. He re- 
turns to find his brother dead ; and the children for whom he 
sacrificed all, set against him, and rejecting his favours.' 

This was quite a new point of view to Clara. ' It is his 
own fault,' she said. 

' That a misfortune is by oujr own fault is no comfort,' 
said Louis. ' His apparent neglect, afber all, arose from his 
absorption in the one object.' 

' Yes ; but how shameful to wish James to forget his 
Ordination.' 

' A strong way of putting it. He asked too much : but 
he would have been, and may yet be, contented with conces- 
sions involving nothing wrong. His way of life can hardly 
have taught him to appreciate James's scruples, as we do ; 
and even if right and wrong were more neatly partitioned 
between them than I think the^ are, it would still be hard 
on him to find this destined heir spurning his benefits.' 

'What are you coming to, Louis? You think James 
right ? ' 

' I would give the world to think so, Clara. One motive 
is too high for praise, the other — ^No, I will say nothing of* 
it But I could wish I had not precipitated matters last 
year.' 

'What, would you have robbed us of our few happy 
months ? ' 

' It was your unde whom I robbed ; he would otherwise 
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htLTe come home like a good ffenitu ; but he found yoa all 
uohappj without him, and with no gratitude to spare for him. . 
And there he sits at the head of that long melancholy table, 
trying to bring back days that have gone too far ever to be 
recalled, and only raising their spectres in this mocking 
finery ; scarcely one man present, whose welcome comes from 
his heart ; his mother past the days of heeding the disjplay, 
except for his sake ; his nephew rejecting him ; you indig- 
nant and miserable. Oh, Clara 1 I never saw more plainly 
money given for that which is not bread, and labour for that 
which satisfieth not. Empty and hollow as the pageant was, 
I could better bear to take my part in it, so far as truth would 
let me, than tell that poor man that the last of his brother's 
children rejects him and his benefits.' 

' At this rate, you will make a hero of Uncle Oliver.' 
' It is because he is one of this world's heroes that he is 
distasteful to you.' 

* I don't understand.' 

' Exclusive devotion to one object, grand though it was, 
has made him the man he appears to us. Think what the 
spirit must have been that conceived and carried out such a 
design ! Depend upon it there is a greatness in him, which 
may show, when, as dear granny says, she has cured him of 
all he learnt away from home. I think that must be the 
work for which you are all brought together here.' 

' But I can't thrust out Jem. I won't stay here on those 
terms. I shall protest — ' 

' It is not graceful to make an uproar about your own 
magnanimity, nor to talk of what is to happen after a man's 
death. You don't come here to be heiress, but to take care 
of your grandmother. There is no need to disturb the fu- 
ture, unless, to be sure, you were obliged to explain your 
expectations.' 

* Ah I to be sure, any way I could restore it all to James.' 

* Or, better still, you may yet be able to draw the uncle 
and nephew together, and bring back peace and union.' 

* Then I must stay and bear all this, you think f ' 
' As a mere matter of obedience, certainly.' 
Clara's countenance fell. 

* That may deprive it of the brilliance of a voluntary 
sacrifice ; but, after all, it is what makes your course safe and 
plain.' 

Vol II.— 6* 
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' And very dismal, just because ho one will beliere so.' 

' So the safer for humility,^ said Louis. ' Perhaps tli« 
dear old Terrace did not ofifer training and trial enough. I 
try to believe something of the kind in my own case. If 
choice had been mine,. I should hardly have been exactly 
what I am ; and you know how my chief happiness has beea 
put far from me ; but I can imagine that to be at the sum- 
mit of my wishes might foster my sluggishness, and that I 
might rest too much on better judgment than my own, if it 
were beside me. Probation may be safer than joy ; and yoa 
may do more good to yourself and others than even under 
Isabel's wing. Only think of the means in your hands j' and 
all the wretched population round 1 There will be someiiope 
of help for the curate now — besides, I shall know where to 
come for subscriptions next time I run crazy about any won- 
derM charity.' 

Clara smiled, * I suppose I must bear it,' she said. 

' For shame, Clara I With Aunt Kitty, who would make 
a palace of a dungeon, in the glorious glow of such a sunset, 
turning each cloud to red and purple radiance by the very 
force of love and faith, who could regret the being beside her ? 
My own dear and precious aunt, to see her so happy, with 
bliss and peace so undisturbed, so far above these toys, and 
these distresses, gives me a sort of fear — ' 

' Oh, don't, Louis— ' 

They were interrupted by approaching voices. Clara 
hastily started up, as her uncle and Lady Britton appeared 
in the green alley. 

' Oh, must I go back to them all? My head does 
ache 1 ' 

Louis gave her his arm, pursued the path in the opposite 
direction, and emerged at the lower end of the bowling- 
green, with the battlemented front of the house rising before 
them. Presently, he met his father searching for him. * Poor 
Clara has been overcome,' he said, in explanation. ' The 
speechifying has been too much for her.' 

It was the first time that tllara had appeared to the Earl 
in any light but that of an idle school-girl, and he said, kind- 
ly, * it must have been very trying. There should have been 
more preparation. Your uncle would have shown better 
taste in sparing your grandmamma so obtrusive a recep- 
tion, and I was much pained both for her and for you during 
some of the speeches.' 
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Sympathy from Lord Onnersfield nearly oyerthrew Clara 
ag^in, and she inToluntarily squeezed Loliis's arm. He asked 
for his aunt, and was told, * She is in the house entertaining 
these people. They do not know when to so away. How 
could Oliyer inflict such a party on her ? and such a style of 
people ! ' 

^ I must go and help her,' said Louis. 

Clara was in no condition to appear, but Louis caused 
Mrs. Beckett to be summoned, and committed her to her 
care. Her transport was one of the few pleasant things of 
that day. ' Oh, Miss Clara ! Oh, my Lord I Was Uiere 
eyer the like ? Isn't Master Oliver the most blessed boy ? 
Missus in her own home again I Eight men, and a French 
mail- cook ! If eyer I thought to see the day I Her old 
room just as it was, only grander 1 Oh, if poor Mr. James 
wa9 but here ! ' 

^ Ay, Jane, and here's Clara thinking herself ill about 
Mr. James. Take her up and give her some tea, and make 
her fit to behave prettily by-and-by, that granny may not be 
vexed.' 

Having seen her safe under Jane's fondling care and in- 
fectious exultation, he betook himself to the drawing-room, 
relieved his aunt's anxiety by a whisper, and won golden 
opinions from the whole company, Tjefore they were fairly got 
rid of; and Oliver begged to conduct his mother to her 
apartment. ^ Yes, my dear, I must go to poor little Clara.' 

' I've no fears for Clara,' said Oliver, as he led her up 
stairs. ' Knowing young fellow to wait for my announce- 
ment 1 I can give her near double what Ponsonby could. 
I'd not object— old Dynevor blood — ' 

* My poor Oliver, you have so learned to think of money, 
that you can't believe others live for anything else. You'll 
learn your mistake.' 

' You think the young chap meant nothing ? I shall look 
sharp after him, then. I look on Claria as my own. I'll 
have no trifling.' 

^ You may save yourself the trouble,' said his mother. 
' They understand each other — ^they have always been like 
brother and sister, and I cannot have the children teased, or 
things put into their heads.' 

Oliver laughed his scornful chuckle, and said he did not 
understand that sort of brother and sister ; but happily he 
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became absorbed in showing his mother the fittings of her 
splendid bed-room. 

Clara had the comfort of clinging ronnd her grandmoth- 
er's neck, and being told that it was all nonsense. Jem should 
have his rights, and Uncle Oliver would learn to love and 
honour him at last ; and she was a good child, and ought to 
have been prepared, if granny could have guessed he would 
do it so publicly and suddenly ; but she must forgive him, for 
he was beside himself at having got them back again, and he 
could not make enough of her because she was poor Harry's 
child. So she saw granny must not be grieved, and she let 
herself be dressed for a constrained dinner in the dining- 
room, where the servants outnumbered the diners, and the 
»lver covers bore the Dynevor dragon as a handle, looking as 
spiteful as some of the race conld do. 

Oliver was obliged to conclude that no offer had passed 
between the two young people ; but on the way home next 
morning the Earl observed, ' Clara Frost has a fine figure, 
and is much improved by dress. She shows excellent feel- 
ing, and does credit to her education.' 

' The Pendragon blood never had a finer development,' 
said Louis. 

' Even supposing justice done to poor James, she will 
have a handsome portion. Oliver will have far more to 
dispose of than the five thousand pounds guaranteed to her.' 

* Poor child ! ' said Louis. 

* Yes, I pity her for being exposed to his parading. He 
forgot the gentleman in his merchant's office. If you should 
ever have any thoughts of rescuing her from him, my ap- 
proval would not be wanting, and it would be the easiest 
way of restoring her brother.' 

' My dear father, if Clara and I were always sister and 
brother when she was poor, we certainly shall be no more 
now.' 

Lord Ormersfield mentally execrated Mr. Ponsonby, and 
felt that he had spoken too soon. 

Jane's felicity was complete when, a few days after, she 
received, addressed in Lord Fitzjocelyn's hand-writing, an 
Illustrated News, with a whole page containing * the recep- 
tion of Mrs. Dynevor of Cheveleigh,' with grand portraits of 
all the flounces and veils, many gratuitous moustaches, some- 
thing passing for Oliver standing up with a wine-glass in his 
hand, a puppy that would have perfectly justified Mr. Pon- 
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sonby's aversion representbg Lord Fitzjooeljn, and no gaps 
at the banquet-table. 

That picture Mr& Beckett cansed to be framed and glaz- 
ed, kept it as her treasure for life, and put it into her will as 
a legacy to Charlotte Arnold. 
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Thb game impression of the Illustrated London iT«tos which 
delighted Jane Eeckett'a eimpla heart in England, e&used 
no small ^nsation at Lima. 

Dona Rosita cast one glance at El Visconde there por- 
trayed, and then became absorbed in Clara's bonnet ; Mr. 
Robson pronounced Lord Ormerefield as good a likeness as 
Mr. Dynevor ; Mr. Ponsonby cast a scornful look and smile 
at the nnluoky figure representing Fitzjocelyn ; and not a 
critical Toice was heard, excepting Tom Madison's, who in- 
dignantly declared that they had made the young Lord look 
as if he had stood behind a counter all his life. 

The juxtaposition of Lord Fitzjocelyn and Mr. Dynevor's 
niece, was not by any means forgotten. It looked very like 
a, graceful conclusion to Oliver's exertions that be should 
crown ibeir union ; and the county paper, which had like- 
wise been forward*!, very nearly hinted as much. Mr. Pon- 
sonby took care that the par^rsph should be lidd in his 
daughter's way, and he offered her the sight of Oliver Dyne- 
Tor's own letter. 

Jlary suspected that he regarded it as something concla- 
sive, UTid took care to read it when there were no eyes to 
mark lier emoUoDS. ' Ormersfield and his son were there,' 
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wrote Oliyer. ' The youog man is not so soft as he looks. 
They tell me he is going to work sensibly at the estate, and 
he has a sh^rp eye for the main chance. -I hear he played 
fast and loose till he found your daughter had better pros- 
pects than Miss Conway, whom my fool of a nephew chose 
to marry, and now he is making up to my niece. My 
mother dotes on him, and I shall make no objection — ^do ex- 
travagance that I can see, and he will take care of the 
property. You will take no offence, since you refuse the 
tender altogether.' 

Of this Mary believed two sentences — namely, that Aunt 
Catharine doted on Fitzjocelyn, and that he was not so soft 
as he looked, which she took as an admission that he was not 
comporting himself foolishly. She was quite aware that the 
friendship between him and Clara might deceive an unintia- 
ted spectator ; and, though she commanded herself to think 
that an attachment between, them would be equally natural 
and desirable, she could not but look with great satisfaction 
at the easy imsuspicious tone of Mrs. Frost's letter, which, 
after mentioning with much affection and gratitude all Oli- 
ver's attempts to make her happy, in spite of the many sad 
changes around, ended by saying that poor Clara felt the 
separation from her brother so much, that without dear 
Louis she did not know how she would have gone through 
the festivities. ' You can guess how he is everything to us 
all,' said Aunt Kitty, ' and I brightened up his looks with 
giving him your last letter to read. I dare say, Miss Mary, 
you would like to scold me.' 

Aunt Kitty I Aunt Kitty! you dearly loved a little 
kindly mischief 1 Let that be as it might, Mr. Ponsonby 
thought that Mr. Dynevor's letter had certainly not had 
much effect, for Mary was more lively and cheerful than he 
had seen her since her first arrival. 

Maryb cheerfulness was becoming the more necessary to 
hinx, since he was beginning a little to weary of the childish 
charms of his young Limenian wife. Bosita had neither edu- 
cation nor conversation; and when all her pretty ways had 
been tried on him in succession, they began to grow tedious. 
Moreover, the playful submission which ^e had brought from 
her convent was beginning to turn into wilfulness. Her ex- 
travagances in dress were appalling. She refused to wear 
the same dresses twice; and cried, stamped her graceful foot, 
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and pouted when he remonstrated. She managed to spend 
every evening in amusement, either at the Opera, or at eve- 
ning parties, wivere her splendid eyes, and scraps of broken 
English, made great havoc among young lieutenants and 
midshipmen visiting Lima. Mr. Ponsonby was growing 
tired of these constant gaieties, and generally remained at 
home, sending Mary in nis stead, as a sort of guard over 
her ; and Mary, always the same in her white muslin, fol- 
lowed Rosita through all the salas of Lima^istened to the 
confidences of Limenian beauties — talked of England to 
little naval cadets, more homesick than they would have 
chosen to avow — and felt sure of some pleasure and interest 
for the evening, when Mr. Ward came to stand by her chair. 

One afternoon, as Marjr sat in her window reading, a gay 
voice exclaimed, ' Beso las manos a Usted ; ' and looking 
up, she saw one of the prettiest figures imaginable. A fuu 
dark purple satin skirt just revealed the point of a dainty 
white satin shoe. It was plaited low on the hips, and girded 
loosely with a brightly striped scarf. The head and upper 
part of the person were shrouded in a close hood of elastio 
black silk webbing, fastened behind at the waist, and held 
over the face by one hand, which just allowed one be-ringed 
finger and one glancing dark eye to appear, while the other 
hand held a fan and a laced pocket-handkerchief. So per- 
fectly did the costume suit the air and shape of the lady, 
that, as she stood among Mary's orange-trees, it was like an 
illusion of the fancy ; but consternation took away all the 
charm from Mary's eyes. * Tapada^ she cried ; * you surely 
are not going out, tapada I ' 

* Ah, you have found me out,' cried Kosita. * Yes, in- 
deed I am 1 and I have the like saya y manto ready for 
you. Come, we will be on the Alameda ; Xavier waits to 
attend us. Your SeSor Ouard will be at his evening walk.' 

But Mary drew back. This pretty disguise was a freak, 
such as only the most gay ladies permitted themselves ; and 
she had little doubt that her father would be extremely dis- 
pleased at his wife and daughter so appearing, although 
danger there was none ; since, though any one might accost 
a female thus veiled, not the slightest impertinence was ever 
allowed. Mary implored Rosita to wait till Mr. Ponsonby's 
views should be known ; but she was only laughed at for her 
English precision, and the pretty creature danced away to 
her stolen pleasure. 
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She came in, all glory and deligbt at tlie perplexity in 
ifliicli she had involved the English officerq^ the guesses and 
coartesies of her own countrymen, and her mystification of 
Mr. Bobson, who had evidently recognised her, though pre- 
tending to treat her as a charming stranger. 

The triumph was of short duration. For the first time, 
she had aroused one of Mr. Ponsonby'd gusts of passion ; 
she quailed under it, wept bitterly, and made innumerable 
promises ; and then she put on her black mantilla, and, with 
Xavier behind her, went to her convent chapel, and returned, 
half crying over the amount of repetitions of her rosary by 
which her penance was to be performed, and thereby all sense 
of the fault put away. • Responsibility and reflection never 
seemed to be impressed on that childish mind. 

Mary had come in for some of the anger, for not having 
prevented Bosita^s expedition ; but they were both speedily 
forgiven, and Mary never was informed again of her using 
the saya y manio. 

Their minds were diverted by the eager desire of one of 
the young officers to visit the silver mines. It had been an 
old promise to Mary from her father to take her to see them ; 
but in her former residence in Peru, it had never been ful- 
filled. He now wished to inspect matters himself, in order 
to answer the numerous questions sent by Oliver ; and Ko- 
sita, eagerly catching at any proposal which promised a va- 
riety, a party was made up for ascending to the San Benito 
mines, some days' journey from Lima. Mary and Bosita 
were the only ladies; but there were several gentlemen, 
three naval officers, and Mr. Ward^ who was delighted to 
have an opportunity of visiting the wonders which had been, 
for many years, within his reach without his rousing himself 
from his business to see them. Tents, bedding, and provis- 
ions were to be carried with them, and Mary had full occu- 
pation in stimulating Dolores to bring together the requisite 
preparations ; while Mr. Ward and Bobson collected guides, 
muleteers, and litters. 

It was a merry party, seated on the gaily-trapped mules, 
with an idle young midshipman to make mischief, and all in 
spirits to enjoy hb nonsense, in the exhilaration of the 
mountain air blowing freshly from the snowy summits whieh 
seemed to rise like walls before them. The steaming, misty, 
relaxing atmosphere of Lima was left behind, and with it 
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many a care and yezation. Mr. Ponaonby brought his mtile 
to the side of his wife's litter, and exchanged many a joke 
in Anglo-Spanish with her and the lieutenant; and Mr. 
Ward, his brow unfurrowed from counting-house cares, 
walked beside Mary's mule, gathered each new flower for 
her, and listened to her narrative of some of the causes for 
which she was glad, with her own eyes, to see Tom Madison 
in his scene of action. 

The first day of adventure they slept at a hacienda, sur- 
rounded with fields where numerous llamas were pasturing. 
The next began the real mountain work ; the rock looked 
like a wall before them, and the white summits were sharply 
defined against the blue sky. The sharper air made Rosita 
shiver; but the English travellers congratulated themselves 
on something like a breeze, consoling them for the glow with 
which the sunbeams beat upon the rocks. The palms and 
huge ferns had given place to pines, and these were growinff 
more scanty. Once or twice they met a brown Indian, robed 
in a coloured blanket, with a huge straw hat, from beneath 
which he gazed with curious, though gentle eyes, upon the 
cavalcade. By-and-bye, looking like a string of ants de- 
-soending a perpendicular wall, Mary beheld a row of black 
specks slowly moving. She was told that these were the 
mules bpnging down the metal in panniers — the only means 
of communication, until, as the lieutenant promised, a perpen* 
dicular railroad should be invented. The electricity of the 
atmosphere made jokes easily pass current. The mountain 
was ' only ' one of the spurs of the Andes, a mere infant 
among the giants; but, had it been set down in Europe, 
MoBt Blanc must have hid his diminished head ; and the 
view wns better than on some of the more enormous nei^- 
bours, which were both further inland, and of such height 
that to gaze from them was ' like looking from an air-balloon 
into vacancy.' Whereas here Mary had but to turn her 
head, as her mule steadily crept round the causeway — a leg- 
acy of the Incas — to behold the expanse of the Pacific, a 
sheet of glittering light in the sunshine, the horizon line 
raised so high, that the first moment it gave her a sense of 
there being something wrong in her eye, before the feeling 
of infinity rushed upon her. 

They were tummg the fiank of the mountain, and losing 
the BUDBhiue. The evening air was almost chill, and the 
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clearness such that they already saw the ragged height 
whither they were bound rising in craggy shattered grandeur^ 
every flat space or gentler declivity covered with sheds and 
huts for the work-people, and cavernous mouths opening on 
the cliff-side. Dark figures could be distinctly seen moving 
about; and as to the descending mules, they seemed to be 
close on the other side of a narrow ravine. Bosita, who, 
now it came to the point, was not without fears of sleeping 
on the bare mountain-side, wanted to push on ; she was sure 
they could arrive before night, but she was told that she 
knew nothing of mountain atmosphere ; and she was not dis- 
contented with the bright fire and comfortable arrangements 
on which they suddenly came, after turning round a great 
shoulder of rocL Mr. Robson and the sumpter-mules had 
quietly preceded them, and the gipsying on the Andes was 
Ukely to be not much less luxurious than an English pic-nio. 
The negro cook had done his best ; Mary made her father's 
coffee, and Bosita was waited on to her satisfaction. And 
when darkness came on, too early for English associations 
with warm days, the lights of the village at the mine glit- 
tered merrily, and, apparently, dose at hand ; and the stars 
above shone as ^ry liad never seen them, so marvellously 
large and bright, and the Magellan clouds so white and 
mysterious. Mr. Ward came and told her some of the ob- 
servations made on them by distinguished travellers; and 
afler an earnest conversation, she sought her matted bed, 
with a pleasant feeling on her mind, as if she had been unu- 
sually near Louis's wdrld. 

Clear, sharp, and cold was the air next day; the snow- 
fields glistened gloriously in the rising sun, and a roae-colouied 
mist seemed to rise from them. Bosita was shown the unu- 
sual spectacle of hoar-frost, and shiverinffli^ profited by Ma- 
ry's ample provision of wraps. The hill-sides were beyond 
conception desolate and bare. Birds were an almost unknown 
race in Peru; and here even green things had departed, 
scarcely a tuft of blossom looking out on the face of the red 
and purple rock ; and the exceeding stillness so awful, that 
even the boy-sailor scarce dared to speak above his breath. 
Bosita began to repent of having come near so horrible a 
place ; and when she put her head out of her litter, and be- 
held- herself winding along a ledge projecting from the face 
of a sheer predpiee, she would have begged to go back in* 
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Btaotly ; but her husband siR)ke in a Toice of antfaoritj which 
subdued her ; she drew in her head into her basket-work 
contrivance, and had recourse to vows to Sta Bosa of Lima 
of a chaplet of diamond roses, if she ever came safely down 
again. 

Mar J had made up her mind that they should not have 
been taken thither if there were any real danger ; and so, 
though she could have preferred her mule taking the inner 
Bide of the ledge, and was not too happy when it climbed like 
a cat, she smiled, and answered all inquiries that she did not 
think she ought to be frightened. The region was in general 
more stern than beautiful, the clefts between the hills looking 
so deep, that it seemed as if an overthrown mountain could 
hardly fill them ; but now and then came sudden peeps of 
that wonderful ocean ; or almost under her feet, as if she 
could throw a stone into it, there would lie an intensely 
green valley, shut in with feathering pines, and the haciendii 
and grazing llamas dwindled, so that they could have been 
taken for a Swiss farm and flocks of sheep. 

Not till the middle of the day did they meet the line of 
mules, and not until the sunset did they find themselves dose 
before the wonderful perforated San Benito summit It was, 
unlike many other metalliferous hills, an isolated, sharply- 
defined mass of rock, breaking int« sudden pinnacles and 
points, traversed with veins of silver. These veins had been 
worked with galleries, which, even before the Spanish con- 
quest, had honeycombed the solid rock, and had been thought 
to have exhausted its riches ; but it had been part of Oliver 
Dynevor's bold speculations to bring modern scienoe to profit 
by the leavings of the Peruvians and their destroyers. It 
was a marvellous work, but it might still be a question 
whether the profit would bear out the expense. 

However, that was not the present consideration. No 
one colfld feel anything but admiring astonishment at the 
fantastic craggy height of peaks and spires, rising against the 
darkening sky, like the very stronghold of the Giant of the 
Western Star ; and, with the black openings of the galleries, 
here and there showing the lights of the workmen within. 
Mary remembered the tales, in which Louis used vainly to 
try to interest her, of metal-working Dwarfs within the 
mountains ; and would have been glad to tell him that, after 
all, reality was quite as strange as his legends. 
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The miners, Indians and negroes, might truly have been 
TroUds, as, with their brown and black countenances, and 
wild bright attire, they came thronging out of their rude 
houses,, built of piled stones on every tolerably level spot. 
Three or four stout, hearty Cornish miners, with picks on 
their shoulders, made the contrast stranger ; and among them 
stood a young man, whose ruddy open face carried Mary 
home to Ormersfield in one moment ; 'and she could not but 
blush almost as if it had been Louis, when she bent her head 
in acknowledgment of his bow. 

He started towards her as if to help her off her mule ; 
but Mr. Ponsonby was detaining him by questions, and Mr. 
Ward, as usual, was at her rein. In a wonderfully brief 
time, as it seemed to her, all the animals were led off to their 
quarters; and Bobson, coming up, explained that Madison's 
hut, the only habitable place, had been prepared for the 
ladies — the gentlemen must be content to sleep in their tent 

^ The hut was at least clean,' said Bobson, as he ushered 
them in ; and Mary felt as if it were a great deal more. It 
was rudely built, and only the part near the hearth was lined 
with matting ; the table and the few stools and chairs were 
rough carpentry, chiefly made out of boxes ; but upon the 
wall hung a beautiful print from Baffaelle, of which she knew 
the giver as surely as if his name had been written on it ; 
and the small bookcase suspended near contained, compressed 
together, an epitome of Louis's tastes-- the choicest of all his 
favourites, in each class of book. Mary stood by it, reading 
the names, and trying to perceive Louis's principle of selec- 
tion in each case. It jarred upon her when, as the gentlemen 
loitered about, waiting for the evening meal, they came and 
looked at the titles, with careless remarks that the superin- 
tendent was a youth of taste ; and a laugh at the odd medley 
-Spenser, Shakq)eare, ' Don Quixote,' Oalderon, Eouque, 
and selections from Jeremy Taylor, &c. 

Mary would hear no more comments. She went to the 
fire, and tried to persuade Bosita they would come safe down 
again ; and then, on the apology for a mantelshelf, she saw 
some fossils and some dried grasses, looking almost as if Fitz- 
jocelyn had put them there. 

She did not see Madison that night ; but the next morn- 
ing he presented himself to act as their guide through the 
wonders of the extraordinary region where his lot had been 
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cast She found that tbis was only the first floor of the won- 
drous castle. Above and aboye, rose galleries, whence the 
ore was lowered down to the buildings here placed, where it 
underwent the first process of separation. The paths above 
were fit for none, save a chamois, or a barefooted Indian, or 
a sailor — for the midshipman was climbing aloft in such 
places, that Tom's chief work was to summon him back, in 
horror lest he should involve himself in endless galleries, ex- 
cavated before the days of Atahualpa. 

Much of the desperate scrambling which Madison recom- 
mended as plain-sailing, was beyond Mr. Ponsonby; but 
where he went, Mary went; and when he stopped, she, 
though she had not drawn since the master at her school had 
resigned her, as a hopeless case, applied herself to the perpe- 
tration of an outline of the rocks, that, as she said, ^ her aunts 
might see what sort of place it was.' Her steady head, and 
firm, enterprising hand and foot, enabled her to see the 
crowning wonder of the mountain, one of the veritanillas or 
windows. Mr. Ward, having visited it, came back bent on 
taking her thither ; there was no danger, if she were not 
afraid. So, between him and Tom Madison, she was dragged 
up a steep path, and conducted into a gallery cut out in the 
living rock, growing gloomier and gloomier, till suddenly 
there was a spot of light on the sparkling floor, and Mary 
found herself beneath an opening through the mountain 
crown, right up into the sky, which, through the wild open- 
ing, looked of the deepest, most ultra-^narine, almost purple 
blue, utterly beyond conception in the glory of intense colour, 
bringing only to her mind those most expressive, yet most 
inexpressive words, * the body of heaven in His clearness.' 
She felt, what she had often heard sud, that to al^ mountain 
tops is given somewhat of the glory that dwelt on Sinai. 
That ineffable blue was more dazzling than even the fields 
beyond fields of marvellous white that met her eye on emerg- 
ing from the dark gallery. 

* I never wish so much that Lord Fitzjocelyn should see 
anything as that,' said Tom Madison, when Mary, in her 
gratitude, was trying to say something adequate to the 
trouble she had given, though the beauty was beyond any 
word of admiration. 

* He would — ' she began to answer, but the rest died 
away, only answered by Tom with an emphatic * He wotdd/^ 
and then began the difficulties of getting down. 
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Bat Mary had the pleasure at the next pause of hearing 
Mr. Ward say, ^ That is a vei^ fine intelligent young fellow, 
worthy of his library. I think your father has a prize in 
him I' 

Mary's eyes thanked Mr. Ward, with all her heart in 
them. It was worth going up the Andes for such a sentence 
to put into a letter that Aunt Kitty would show to Louis. 

Bobson seemed anxious to monopolise the attention of 
the gentlemen, to the exclusion of Madison ; and while Tom 
was thus thrust aside, Mary succeeded in having a conversa- 
tion with him, suck as she felt was a sort of duty to Louis. 
She asked him the names of the various mountain-peaks in 
sight, whose bare crags, too steep to support the snow, here 
and there stood out dark in salient contrast to the white 
scenery ; and as he gave them to her, mentioning the few 
&cts that he had been able to gather respecting them, she 
was able to ask him whether he was in the habit of seeing 
anything approaching to society. He smiled, saying that his 
nearest neighbours were many miles off — an engineer con- 
ducting some far more extensive mining operations, whom he 
sometimes met on business, and an old Spanish gentleman, 
who lived in a valley far down the mountain side, with whom 
he sometimes smoked his cigar on a Sunday, if he felt in- 
clined for a perpendicular promenade on a Peruvian cause- 
way for nearly four miles. Mary asked whether he often 
did feel inclined. No, he thought not often ; he had gene- 
rally worked hard enough in the week to make his book the 
best company ; but he liked now and then to see something 
green for a change after these bare mountains and rocks, and 
the old Don Manrique was very civil and agreeable. Then, 
after a few minutes' conversation of this kind, something of 
the old conscious abruptness of tone seemed to come over the 
young man, and looking down, he said bluntly, ' Miss Pon- 
sonby, do you think there would be any objection to my 
coming into Lima just for Christmas ? ' 

/ 1 suppose not ; I cannot tell.' 

Tom explained that all the miners would be lAakmg holi* 
day, and the senior Cornishman might safely be left in charge 
of the works, while he only wished to spend Christmas-day 
itself in the city, and would be a very short time absent. He 
blushed a little as he spoke, and Mary ventured to reply to 
what she gathered of his thought, ' No other day would suit 
you as well ? ' 
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' No, ma'am, it hardly would,' he answered, gravely^ 

* I will try what can be done,' said Mary, ^ nnleas jon 
would speak to Mr. Ponsonby yourself.' 

He looked inquiringly at Mr. Ponsonby's figure some 
paces distant, and shook his head. 

' I will try,' repeated Mary ; and then she added, ' These 
grand hill-tops and blue sky almost make a church — ' 

* Tes, ma'am,' said Tom, his black eyes lighting at the 
thought ; ' I've felt so sometimes, but 'tis a mighty lonely one 
after a time. I've taken my book, and got out of earshot of 
the noise the blacks make ; and I do assure you, Miss Pon- 
sonby, the stillness was enough to drive one wild, with nothiqg 
but savage rocks to look at either ! Not a green plant^ iknt 
a voice to answer, unless one got to the mountain echoes, and 
they are worse — ' 

/ But surely you have the Comishmenl What do they 
do on a Sunday ? ' 

* They lie about, and smoke and sleep, or go down to the 
valley,' said Tom. * I never thought of them.' 

' I think you should,' said Mary gravely. ' If you are in 
any authority over them, it must give you a charge over their 
souls. I think you should, at least, give them the choioe of 
reading the service with you.' 

* I'll think about it,' said Madison, gruffly. 

^ I will send up some books for them to make an opening,' 
said Mary. ^ I should not like to think of men living in such 
scenes, without being the better for them.' 

Kobson was here obliged to call Madison to refer some 
question to him ; but Mary had another talk with him, when 
he begged to know if there were likely soon to be an oppor- 
tunity of sending to England. He had some fossils which he 
wished to send to Lord Fitzjocelyn ; and he fetched them, and 
explained his theories with regard to them as if he had almost 
forgotten that she was not his young Lord. 

She carried his request to her father, and was answered 
that of course he might take a holiday if he could leave the 
works with safety ; he had better spend a few days in the 
town when he did come. With this answer she made him 
happy; and they set off, to the extreme joy of Bosita, who 
had engrossed much less attention than she had expected, and 
declared she would never have come into these horrible places, 
if she could have imagined what they were like. Certainly, 
no one wished to have her company there again. 
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When Mr. Ponsonby mentioned the permission which he 
had accorded to Madison, Bobson coughed and looked an- 
noyed. Mary could not help suspecting that this was because 
the Request had not been preferred to himself. * So the young 
fellow wants. to be coming down, does he? I iJiought his 
ardour was too hot to last long.' 

* Very natural that the poor lad should want a holiday,' 
said Mr. Ponsonby. ' It must take a tolerable flow of spirits 
to stand long, H[)einff so many feet above the level of the sea, 
in caves fit for a robber's den at the theatre.' 

* Oh, I am making no objection, sir,' returned Bobson ; 
' the young man may take his pleasure for what I care, so he 
can be trusted not to neglect his business.' 

Here the path narrowed, and Mary had to fall back out 
of hearing ; but she had an unpleasant suspicion that Bobson 
was telling her father something to Tom's disadvantage, and 
she had to consider how to avoid rousing a jealousy, which 
ehe knew might be dangerous. 

Mr. Ward however came up to interrupt her thoughts and 
watch the steps of her mule. The worst difficulties of the de- 
scent had precluded all conversation ; and the party were 
just beginning to breathe freely, think of terra firma as not 
fiur off, and gaze with easier minds on the marvellous ocean. 
Mary went on in very comfortable discussion of the wonders 
they had seen, and of Madison's remark that the performances 
of the Incas made one quite ashamed of the achievements of 
modem science — a saying in which Mr. Ward perfectly 
agreed ; and then he began to say something rather lonff , and 
a little disconnected, and Mary's mind tooK an excursion to 
Aunt Kitty, and the reading of the letter that she was goine to 
write, when suddenly something in Mr. Ward's voice startled 
her, and recalling her attention, she discovered, to her dis- 
may, that he was actually making her an offer 1 An offer ! 
Sh« would as soon have expected one from her father 1 And 
oh ! how well expressed — ^how entirely what it ought to 
be I How unlike every one of those three of her past ex- 
perience ! 

In great distress she exclaimed, ' Oh, Mr. Ward, pray do 
not — ^indeed, I cannot ! ' • 

' I feared that I was but too likely to meet with such an 
answer,' said Mr. Ward ; * and yet youj father encouraged 
me to hope, that in course of time-^' 
Vol. n.— 6 
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' Then papa has told you what he thinks ? ' said Mary.' 
' I applied to him before I eould venture to join tins 
party. Mary, I am aware that I can bring none of the ad- 
yantages which have ' — ^his voice faltered — ^ which have fore- 
stalled me ; but the most true and earnest affection is ab^ady 
yours.' 

* I am very sorry for it, Mr. Ward,' said Mary, gravely, 
though much touched. ' It is very kind of you, but it is only 
fair and candid to tell you that papa has probably led you 
into a mistake. He thinks that the— the object was weak and 
unworthy, and that my feelings could be easily overcome. 
He does not know — ^ 

' He assured me that all was at an end — ' 

^ It is,' said Mary ; ' but I am certain that I shall never 
feel for any one else the same as ' — and the tears were coming 
fast. ^ You are very kind, Mr. Ward, but it is of "no use to 
think that this can ever be.' 

* Forgive me for having harassed you,' said Mr. Ward, 
and they went on so long in silence that Mary hoped it was 
over, and yet he did not go away from her. She was sorry 
to see the grieved, dejected expression on his good, sensible, 
though somewhat worn countenance ; and she esteemed him 
highly ; but who could have thought of so unlucky a fancy 
coming into his head ? W hen, at length, he spoke again, it was 
to say that he begged that she would forget what was past, and 
allow him to continue on his former footing. Mary was 
glad to have something grateful to say, and answered that she 
should have been very sorry to lose him as a friend ; where- 
upon his face cheered up, he thanked her, and fell back from 
her rein. In spite of her past trials of the futility of the at- 
tempt to live with a rejected suitor as if nothing had happened, 
she had hopes of the possibility when her own heart was un- 
touched, and the gentleman nearly doubled her years ; but 
when she talked to her father, she gathered that it was con- 
sidered by both gentlemen that the proposal had been prema- 
ture, and that her final detachment from Louis was reckoned on 
so certain that Mr. Ward was willing to wait, as if it were 
only a matter of time. He was so wealthy and prosperous, 
and a connexion with him would have been so useful to the 
firm, that Mary was grateful to her &ther for forbearing to 
press her on what he evidently wished so earnestly. Mr. 
Ward had exactly the excellent, well-balanced . character, 
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which seemed made to sait her, and she could hare imagmed 
being very happy with him, if — No, no— Mr. Ward could 
not be thought of at the same moment. 

Yet, whatever she might say, no one would believe her ; 
so she held her peace, and wrote her history of the silver 
mines ; and . Mr. Ward haunted the house, and was most 
kindly forbearing and patient, and Mary found at every turn 
how good a man he was, and how cruel and mistaken his 
sister thought her. 

And Christmas came, when the churches were perfect 
orange-groves, and the scene of the wanderers of Bethlehem 
was acted from house to house in the twilight. The scanty 
English congregation met in the room that served as a chapel 
in the Consul's house— poor Mary alone of all her household to 
keep the feast ; and Mr. Ward was there, and Madison had 
come down there from his mountain. There were hearts at 
home that would rejoice to hear that 

Mary saw him afterwards, and he thanked her for her 
suggestion respecting the miners. Two had been only as shy 
as Tom himself; they had been reading alone, and were glad 
to join company ; a third was beginning to come, and it had 
led to a more friendly intercourse. Mary sent him away, 
very happy with some books for them, some new Spanish 
reading for himself, an astronomical book^ and her little ce- 
lestial globe — ^for the whole firmament of stars had been by no 
means lost on him. That interview was her Christmas treat. 
Well for her that she did not hear Bobson say, ^ That young 
Bian knows how to come over the ladies. I shall keep a 
sharper look-out after him. I know no harm of him, but if 
there's one man I trust less than another, it is one that tries 
the serious dodge.' 



CHAPTER X. 

THE WRONG WOMAN IN THE WRONG PLACE. 

Giro mo again mj hollow treo^ 
1^ emst of broM, and liberty. 

iTU Ibwn Mou9€ amd (A« Cowidry Mn tu P opk. 

Thb new oooVg first compliment to Charlotte was, ' Upon 
my word, jon are a genteel young woman ; I dare say you 
have a lot of sweethearts.' 

The indignant denial of the Lady of Eschalott was eon- 
strued into her being ' sly,' and Mrs. Cook promised herself 
to find her out. 

Those were not happy days with the little maiden. The 
nurse looked down on her, and the cook filled the kitchen 
with idlers, whose looks and speeches were abhorrent to her. 
Sometimes the woman took o£fenoe at her for bein^ high ; at 
others, she forced on her advice upon her dress, or tried to draw 
out confidences cither on lovers or the affairs of the family. 
Charlotte was sadly forlorn, and shut herself up in her pantry, 
or in her own little attic with Jane's verbenas which cook had 
banished from the kitchen, and lost her sorrows in books hired 
at the library. She read, and dreamt, created leisure for 
reading, lived in a trance, and awoke from it to see her work 
neglected, reproach herself, and strain her powers to make 
up for what was left undone. Then, finding her efforts fail- 
ing, she would be distressed and melancholy, until a fresh 
novel engrossed her for a time, and the whole scene was en- 
acted over again. 

Still, it^was not all idleness nor lost ground. The sense 
of responsibility was doing her good ; she withstood the oook's 
follies, and magnanimously returned unopened a shininf 
envelope of Mr. Delaford's. At Christmas, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Frost went to pay a visit at Beauchastel, and the cook 
enjoyed a course of gaieties, the only use she made of her 
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liberty was to drink tea once with Mrs. Martha, and to 
walk over to Marksedge to see old Madison, who was fast 
breaking, and who dictated to her his last messages to his 
grandson. 

James and Isabel spent a pleasant lively Christmas with 
their hospitable old fnends, and James returned fall of fresh 
rigour and new projects. His first was to offer his assistance 
to the Vicar, so as to have a third service on the Sunday ; 
but there were differences of opinion between them, and 
bis proposal was received so ungraciously, that a cool- 
ness arose, which cut him off from many openings for use- 
fulness. 

However, he had enough to occupy him in his own de- 
partment^ the school. He was astonished at his boys' defi- 
ciency in religious instruction, and started a plan for collect- 
ing them for some teaching for an hour before morning 
service. Mr. Calcott agreed with him that nothing could be 
more desirable, but doubted whether the parents would 
compel their sons to attend, and advised James to count the 
cost, doubting whether, in the long run, he would be able to 
dispense with one day of entire rest. This was the more to 
be considered, since James expended a wonderful amount of 
energy in his teaching, did his utmost to force the boys on, 
in class and in private, drilled his usher, joined in the 
games, and gave, evening lectures on subjects of general 
information. 

^ Some responded to his training, and these he strenuously 
encouraged, asking them to dinner and taking them to walk ; 
and these were enthusiastically fond of him, and regarded his 
beautiful wife as a being of a superior order. Fitzjocelyn 
and James used to agree that intercourse with her was a very 
important element in their training, and the invitations were 
made as impartial as possible, including the intelligent and 
well-conducted, irrespective of station. IsabePs favourite 
guest was a good, well-mannered lad, son to. Mr. Bamsboth- 
am's follower, the butcher ; but, unluckily, Mrs. Richardson 
and her friends did not esteem it a compliment when their 
sons were asked to meet him ; and, on the other hand, James 
did not always distinguish real merit from mere responsive- 
ness to his own mind. Dull boys, or such as had a half 
sullen, half conservative dislike to change, did not gain notice 
of an agreeable kind; and while intending to show strict 
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justice, he did not know how far he was affected by his pre- 
possessions. 

His lectures had emancipated him from evening parties ; 
and, after Mrs. Frost^s departure, visiting gave Isabel little 
trouble. The calm, lofty manners that had been admired in 
Miss Conway, were thought pride in Mrs. James Frost ; and 
none of the ladies of North wold even wished to do more than 
exchange morning calls with her, and talk among themselves 
of her fine ladyism. She recked nothing of their keeping 
aloof; her book and her pen were far pleasanter companions 
on her alternate evenings of solitude, and in them she tried 
to lose her wishes for the merry days spent with granny and 
Clara, and her occasional perceptions that all was not as in 
their time. James would sometimes bring this fact more 
palpably before her. 

The separation of the families had not diminished the 
income of the household, but the difference in comfort was 
great. Isabel knew nothing of management, and did not care 
to learn. She had been willing to live on a small scale, but 
she did not understand personal superintendence ; she was 
careless of display, and perfectly happy as long as she was 
the guest of the grandmother, but she had no comprehension 
of petty tidinesses or small economies. Now James, brought 
up on a very different scale, knew in detail how the house- 
hold ought to live, and made it a duty not to exceed a fixed 
sum. He had the eye for neatness that she wanted ; he could 
not believe it a hardship to go without indulgences to which 
his grandmother and sister had not been accustomed. Thus 
he protested against unnecessary fires ; Isabel shivered and 
wore shawls ; he was hurt at seeming to misuse her, resigned 
his study fire, and still found the coals ever requiring to be 
renewed, insisted that his wife should speak to the cook, and 
mystified her by talking about the regulation of the draught 
of the kitchen fire ; and when Isabel understood, she forgot 
the lecture. 

He was a devoted and admiring husband, but he could 
not coolly discover innumerable petty neglects and wasteful 
habits. Impatient words broke out, and Isabel always 
received them so meekly that he repented and apologized ; 
and in the reconciliation the subject was forgotten, but only 
to be revived another time. Isabel wtis always ready to give 
warm aid and sympathy in all his kugher cares and purposes^ 
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and hor mild tranqtiillity was repose and soothing to him, 
but she was like one in a dream. She had married a vision 
of perfection, and entered on a romance of happy poverty, 
and she had no desire to awaken ; so she never exerted her 
mind upon the world aroand her, when it seemed oppressive ; 
and kept the visionary James Frost before her, in company 
with Adeline and the transformed Sir Hubert. It was much 
easier to line his tent with a tapestry of Maltese crosses, 
than to consider whether the hall should be covered with 
cocoanut matting. 

How Christmas passed with Clara, may be seen in the 
following letter: — 

* Cheyelelgb, Jan. 1801. 

' Deaiusst Jbm, — ^I oan write a long letter to-night, for a 
fortunate cold has spared me from one of Sir Andrew'^ din- 
ner parties. It is a reminiscence of ihe last ball, partly 
brought on by compunction at^ having dragged poor cranny 
thither, in consideration of my unguarded declaration of 
intense dislike to be chaperoned by Lady Britton. Granny 
looks glorious in black velvet and diamonds, and I do trust 
that her universal goodwill rendered the ball more tolerable' 
to her than it was to me. She, at least, is all she seems ; 
whereas I am so infested with civilities, that I long to pro- 
claim myself little Clara Frost, bred up for a governess, and 
the laughing stock of her school. Oh I for that first ball 
where no one danced with me but Mr. Bichardson, and I was 
not a mere peg for the display of Uncle Oliver's Peruvian 
jewels 1 I have all the trouble in the world to be allowed to 
go about fit to be seen, and only by meims of great fighting . 
and coaxing did I prevail to have my dress only from London 
instead of raris. 

' And no wonder I shivered all the way to the ball 
Fancy Jane insisting on my going to display my dress to 
that poor dying Marianne ; I was shocked at the notion of 
carrying my frivolities into such a scene, but Jane said her 
mind ran on it, and it was ' anything to take off her thoughts 
from that man.' So I went into her room, and oh I if you 
could have seen the poor thing, with her short breath and 
racking cough, her cheeks burning and her eyes glistening at 
that flimsy trumpery. One bunch of the silver flowers on 
my skirt was wrong ; she spied it, and they would not thwart 
her, 80 she would have the needle, and the skeleton trembling 
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fingers set them right They said she would sleep the easier 
for it, and she thimked me as if it had really set her more 
at rest; but how sad, how strange it seems, when she knows 
that she is sinking fast, and has had Mr. Qanvers with her 
every day. He thinks all is well with her ; but it was a 
melancholy, blank, untaught mind, to begin to work on. 
Louis woidd call her life a mournful picture of our civiliza- 
tion. She has told it all to Jane : she was of the mechanic 
class, just above the rank that goes to Sunday Schools ; she 
went to a genteel weekly school, and was taken out pleasuring 
on Sunday — ^no groundwork at all. An orphan at fifteen, 
she never again knew tenderness. Then came dressmaking 
till her health failed, and she tried service. She says, 
IsabePs soft tones made a paradise for her ; but late hours, 
which she did not feel at the time, wore her out, and 
Delaford trifled with her. Always when alone he pretended 
devotion to her, then flirted with any other who came in 
his way ; and worry and fretting put the finish to her failing 
health. She had no spirit to break entirely with him, and 
even now is pining for one kind word, which he seems to be 
too hard and selfish to send to her, in answer to a letter of 
forgiveness that she wrote a fortnight back. What a wretch 
he must be ! Jane says he tried flirting with poor little 
Charlotte, and that she was a little ' took up ' with his guitar 
and his verses ; but then, Jane says, *• Charlotte has some- 
what at the bottom, and knows better than to heed a man as 
wasn't real religious.' I suppose that is the true difference 
between Charlotte and Marianne ; and even if we looked into 
Delaford's history, most likely we should find him another 
nineteenth-isentury victim to an artificial life. At least, I 
trust that Jane has been the greatest blessing ; Marianne 
herself speaks of her as more than a mother to her ; and I 
believe I told you of the poor girl's overpowering gratitude, 
when she found we would not turn her out to die homeless. 
We read, and we talk, and Mr. Danvers comes ; but I believe 
dear old Jane does more for her than all. 

' Poor Jane ! when her task of nursing is over, I do not 
know what she will turn to. The grand servants only keep 
terms with her because Uncle Oliver gave notice that no one 
i^ould stay in the house who did not show respect to his 
friend Mrs. Beckett It takes all her love for Missus and 
Master Oliver to make h» bear it ; and her chief solace is in 
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putting me to bed, and m airing Master Olirer's shirt and 
slippers. You would laugh to hear her compassionating the 
home minced pies ! and she tells me she would give fifty 
pounds rather than bring Charlotte here. My uncle wished 

frandmamma to manage the house, and she did so at first: 
ut she and the serrants did not get on well together ; ana 
she said, what I never knew her say before, that she is too 
old, and so we have an awful dame who rules with a high 
band. 

' You ask whether the dear granny is happy. You know 
she is aU elastici^, and things are pleasanter here to her 
than to me ; but I do not think she eujoys life as she did at 
home. It is hard to have her whole mission reduced to air- 
ing those four horses. - We have tormented my uncle out of 
making us use more than two at a time, by begging for six 
and the Lord Mayor's coach ; but aired alternately they 
wust be, and we must do it, and by no road but what the 
coachman chooses ; and this does not seem to me to agree 
with her like trotting about the town on her errands. There 
is no walking here, excepting in the pleasure-ground, where 
all my grandfeither's landscape gardening has been cut up so 
as to be a mere vexation to her. The people round are said 
to be savage and disafiected, and the quarter of a mile be- 
tween the park and the village is subject to miners going 
home. They did once holloa at me, and orders were issued 
that I should walk no more. I believe that if they saw me 
fearless, and coming among them for friendly purposes, they 
would leave off hooting ; but the notion frightens granny, so 
I am a prisoner. They are the people to think it a mockery 
to be visited by a lady bedizened as I am, and stuck up in a 
carriage; so we can do very little except through Mr. Ban* 
vers, and my uncle is always discontented at the sight of 
him, and fancies he is always begging. A little sauciness on 
my part has the best effect when anything is wanted, for my 
uncle is very kind to me in his own fashion, which is not 
mine. 

' We have made somethinff of a nest in the last of the 
suite of rooms, the only one h2ni)itably small; but it is won- 
derful where all the time in the day goes. My uncle likes 
me to ride with him in the morning, and I have to help 
granny air the horses in the afternoon ; and in the evening, 
when we are lucky enough to dine alone, I play them both 
Vol. II.— 6* 
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asleep, tmlcss they go to backgammon. Think of granny 
reduced to that I We should be very happy when he is de» 
tained in his study, but that granny thinks it is bad for him. 
Dear granny I I see the object of her life is to win him 
back to seiiouB thoughts. She seems to think of him like a 
schoolboy who must be lured to find home pleasanter than 
idle ways ; and she begs me quite sadly to bear with him, 
and make him happy, to jprevent him from longing after his 
counting-house at Lima. She tried to make him promise 
never to go back, but he has only promised never to go while 
she lives, and she seems to think it would be fatal, and to 
charge all his disregard of religious matters upon herself for 
having sent him out. If you could see her pleased smile 
vhen we extort a subscription, or when she gets him to 
church ; but when those South American mails come in on 
Sundays — alas ! Those accounts are his real element, and his 
moments of bliss are over the ' Money-market and City In- 
telligence,' or in disoKSsing railway shares with Sir Andrews 
^11 the rest is an obstinate and dismal allegiance to the days 
Qf Shrievalty, about as easy to recall as the days when the 
pendragons wore golden collars and armlets. Imitated hos- 
pitality turns into ostentation ; and the people who seek after 
silver covers and French cookery are no more to my taste 
than they are, in good earnest, to Uncle Oliver's. The nice 
people, if there are any, won't come in our way, except Mr. 
Henderson ; and when we do pluck up courage to disgust 
Mr. Coadynan by calling on Mrs. Henderson, we are very 
happy* But she is a wise woman, and will not brin^ her 

?retty Fanny into our world ; and when I press her, b^old I 
remember what I used to think of patronage. 
' But Louis has promised to come at Easter, and he will 
teach me a little more charity, I hope ; and, what is better 
(no, I don't mean that), will tell me about the dear, dear, 
trebly dear Terrace and all the doings. I hope you will be- 
gin your Sunday scheme ; but granny fears the bad set will 
not care, and the good will prefer having their families to- 
gether. It is worse than I expected even of Mr. Purvis to 
^1^ *^® afternoon service, when you offered to take all the 
trouble off his hands ; granny hopes you will take care what 
you are about with him. Tell Louis we have a famous let- 
ter trom Mary to show him if he will bring us all news of 
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every one, and especially of his godchild. Contrary to coft- 
t<»a, you tell ua more about her than her manuna does. 

' Your most affectionate sister, 

* Claea.' 

Before Easter, Charlotte^s poor riral was lying at rest in 
Cheveleigh churchyard, and Jane's task of love waa at an 
end. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

AUNT OATHAEINE's HOME, 

The lad7 sleeps— O may her deep, 
As it is lastiiie, so be deep I 
Heaven have ner in its sacred keep I 
This bed being changed for one more holy, 
This room for one more melancholy, 
8ome tomb, that oft hathflnng its black 
And wUtg-like panels fluttering bade. 
Triumphant o^er the fluttering palls 
Of her grand fiunily ftmerals. 

£. A PoB. - 

Thb summer was nearly over, when, one morning at 
breakfast, Louis surprised his father by a sound, half con- 
sternation, half amusement; and handed him a note, con- 
taining these words :— 

* Deab F., — There were three of us last night ; there 
are five this morning. Isabel and the twins are doing well. 
Heaven knows what is to become of us ! 

« Tours, J. R' 

- * What would you have ? ' said Lord Ormersfield, calm- 
ly. * The poorer people are, the more children they have ! ' 
He went on with his own letters, while Louis laughed at 
the enunciation of this inverse ratio ; and then took up the 
note again, to wonder at the tone of anxiety and distress, so 
unlike James. He went to call on Lady Conway, and was 
better satisfied to find that James had written in a lively 
strain to her, as if proud of his little daughters, and resolved 
not to be pitied. Of this he was in no danger from his sis- 
ters-in-law, who looked upon twin-girls as the only blessing 
needed to complete Isabel's felicity, had devised three dozen 
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names for them, and losged to be invited to Nortbwold to 
see them. 

Nothing was heard of James for more than a week ; and, 
as London grew hotter, dustier, and drearier than ever, Fitz- 
jooeljn longed, more than he thought wholesome to confess, 
after Ormersfield turf, the deep ravines, and rushing brooks. 
The sun shone almost through the blind of the open window 
on the large library table, where sat Louis at his own end, 
writing to his Inglewood bailiff, and now and then solacing 
hinaself by lifting with the feather of his pen one of the 
bells of a delicate lily in a glass before him — ^a new specta- 
cle on the EarFs writing-table ; and so was a strip of vellum, 
with illuminations rich and rare— Louisas indulgence when 
he felt he had earned an hour's leisure. There was a ring at 
the door, a step on the stairs, and before the father and son 
stood James, his little black bag in his hand, like himself, all 
dust, and his face worn, heated and tired. 

' Then you have not heard from Cheyeleigh ? ' he said, in 
answer to their astonished greetings, producing a note, which 
was eagerly read : — 

* DxABEST Jem,— My uncle says I may write to you, in 
case you can leave Isabel, that he will be giad to see you. I 
told you that dear grandmamma had a cold, and so we would 
not let her come to Isabel ; but I little gueised what was 
coming. It only seemed a feverish cold, and Jane and I 
almost laughed at my uncle for choosing to send for a doctor. 
He was not alarmed at first, but yesterday she was inert and 
sleepy, and he asked for more advice. Br. Hastings came 
to-day, and oh 1 Jem, he calls it a breaking up of the consti- 
tution, and does not think she will rally. She knows us, but 
she is almost always drowsy, and very hard to rouse. If you 
can come without hurting Isabel, I know you will. We 
want you all the more, because my uncle will not let me 
send for Mr. Danvers. Poor Uncle Oliver is dreadfully 
troubled. 

' Your most affectionate Claba.' 

' Transplantation has killed her — 1 knew it would ! ' said 
James, as Loub stood, with the note in his hand, as if not 
yet understanding the blow. 

' Nay,' said the Earl, ' it is an age at which we could 
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hardly hope she woald long be spared. You conld leare 
Mrs. James Frost with comfort ? ' 

* Yes, Miss Mercy undertakes her — she is doing well — 
she would not hear of my staying. I must go on, the train 
starts at two,' he added, hastily looking at the time-piece. 

' We will send you,' said Lord Ormersfield. ' TiJce time 
to rest. You look very ill ! You should have some lunch- 
eon.' 

' No, thank you I ' said James, at first with the instinct 
of resistance ; but yielding and confessing, ' Charlotte went 
into hysterics, and I had nothing to eat before I came away.' 

Louis came forward from the window where he had been 
standing as in a dream ; he laid his hand on James's shoul- 
der, and said, ' I will go I ' His voice was hardly audible, 
but, clearing it, and striving to recall his thoughts, he added, 
' Father, I can be spared. The division is not coming on to- 
night, or you could get me a pair.' 

The Earl looked doubtfully at James. 

' ^ Yes, let me go,' said Louis. ' I must see her agun. It 
has been mother and son between us.' And, hiding his face 
in his hands, he hurried out of the room. 

< Let him come,' said James. ' If duty and affection claim 
a right, none have such as he.' 

' I hesitate only as to acting nnoer^noniously by your 
uncle.' 

< This is no moment for ceremony — ^no time to depriye 
her of whatever she loves best.' 

' Be it so, then. His own feelings are his best passport, and 
well has she deserved all that he can ever feel 1 And, James, 
if she should express any desire to see me, if I can be of any 
use in settling matters, or could promote any better under- 
standing with your uncle, I am ready at a moment's notice. 
I would come at once, but that many might be burdensome 
to your uncle and sister.' 

The two cousins were quickly on their way. James took 
a second-class ticket, the first time he had ever done so in 
travelling with his cousin. Fitzjocelyn placed himself beside 
him without a remark. 

James dozed as well as the narrow seats would permit, 
and only woke to chafe at each halt ; and Louis mused over 
the associations of those scenes, and last year's triumphant 
return. Had the change of habits truly hastened the decay 
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of her powers ? had her son's toil and sacoess been merely to 
bring her home to the grave of her fathers, at the expense of 
80 many heartburnings, separations, and dissensions ? At 
least he trusted that her last hours mi^t be crowned by the 
peace-maker's joy, and that she might see strife and bitter- 
ness laid aside between Oliver and Henry's only surviving 
son. 

Alas ! it was not to be. The shutters and blinds were 
closed, and Clara met them at the door, her pale face and 
streaming eyes forestalling the tidings. The frame, hitherto 
80 vigorous and active, had been spared long or weary decay ; 
and tranquil torpor had mildly conducted the happy, gentle 
spirit to full repose. She had slumbered away without revi- 
val or suffering, as one who did ^ rest from her labours,' and 
her eyes had been closed on the previous night 

Clara wept as she spoke; but she had been alone 
with her sorrow long enough to face it, and endure calmly. 

Not so her brother. It was anguish to have come too 
late, and to have missed the last word and look ; and he 
strode madly up and down the room, almost raving at the 
separation 'and removal which he declared had killed her. 

' Oh, speak to him, Louis P cried Clara. * Oh, what 
shall I do ? ' 

As she spoke, the door was opened, and Mr. Dynevor 
came in, with a grief-stricken look and quieter manner ; but 
his entrance instantly silenced all James's demonstrations, 
and changed them into a haughty, compressed bitterness, as 
though he actually looked on him in the light of his grand- 
mother's destroyer. 

' Ah 1 James,' began his uncle, gently, * I wish you had 
been here earlier 1 ' 

' I left home by the first train after hearing. I ought to 
have heard sooner.' 

' I could not suppose you would choose to come here 
without serious reason,' said Oliver, with more dignity than 
usual ' However, I would willingly forget, and you will re* 
main here- for the present.' 

< I must apologize for having thrust myself on you, sir,' 
said Louis, ^ but indeed I could not stay away. After what 
she has been to me, ever since I can remember her—-' and 
tears cut him short. 

' Sir, it does you honour I ' returned Oliver. ' She was 
attached to you. I hope you will not leave us as yet.' 
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Louis felt as if he could not leave the house where what 
was mortal of his dear old aunt yet remained, and he like- 
wise had a perception that he might be a support and assist- 
ance to Clara in keeping the peace between her brother and 
uncle ; so he gratefully accepted the inritation. 

Mr. DyncTor presently explained that he intended' the 
funeral to take place at the end of the week. 

* I can not be so long from home/ said James, in a quick, 
low voice. 

Clara ran up to her uncle, laid her hand on his arm, and 
drew him into a window, whence he presently turned saying, 
' Your sister tells me that you cannot be so long absent in 
the present state of your family. If possible, ^e day shall 
be hastened.' 

James was obliged to say, < Thank you ! ' but any con- 
cession seemed to affect him like an injury. 

Grievous work was it to remain at Cheveleigh, under the 
constant dread of some unbecoming outbreak between uncle 
and nephew. Fortunately, Oliver had too much on his 
hands to have much time to spend with the others ; but when 
they were together, there was scarcely a safe subject, not 
even the intended names of the twins. James made hasty 
answer that they had already received their names. Mercy 
and Salome. Louis and Clara both cried out incredulously 

' Yes,' said James, 'we don't like family names.' 
But such as those ! ' 

' I wish nothing better for them than to be such another 
pair of faithful sisters. May they only do as well, poor 
children ! ' 

The end was softer than the beginning, and there was a 
tight short sigh, that seemed to burst upward from a whole 
world of suppressed anxiety and despondence. 

It was not easy to understand him ; he would not talk 
of home, was brief about his little Catharine ; and when 
Clara said something of Isabel's writings, formerly his great 
pride, and feared that she would have no more time for uiem, 
his blunt answer was, * She ought not.' 

These comparatively indifferent topics were the only re- 
source ; for he treated allusions to his grandmother as if they 
were rending open a wound, and it was only in his absence 
that Louis and Clara could hold the conversations respecting 
her, which were their chief comfort and relief. If they 
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were certain that Olirer was busy, and Jamea writing letters, 
tbey would walk up and down the sheltered alley, where 
Louis had last year comforted Clara. The green twilight 
and chequered shade well accorded with the state of their 
minds, darkened, indeed, by one of the severest losses that 
could ever befall either of them, and yet it was a sorrow full 
of thankfulness and blessed hope. 

Louis spoke of his regret that scenes of uncongenial 
gaiety should have been forced upon her last year. 

'I believe it made very little difference to her,' said 
Clara. ' She did just what Uncle Oliver wished, but only 
as she used to play with uis, no more ; nay, rather less for 
her own amusement than as she would play at battledore, or 
at thread-paper verses.' 

' And she was not teased nor harassed ? ' 

'I think not. She was grieved if I were set against 
Uncle Oliver's plans, and really hurt if she could not make 
him think as she did about right and wrong, but otherwise 
she was always bright. She never found people tiresome; 
she could find something kind to say to and for the silliest ; 
and when my uncle's display was most provoking, she would 
only laugh at ' poor OUvor's ' odd notions of doing her 
honour. I used to be quite ashamed of the fuss I would 
make when I thought a thing vulgar ; when I saw that sort 
of vanity by the side of her real indifference, springing from 
unworliiness.' 

' And then her mornings were quiet 1 ' 

' More quiet than at home. While we were riding, she 
used to sit with her dear old big Bible, and the two or three 
old books she was so fond of. You remember her Sutton 
and her Bishop Home, and often she would show me some 
passage that had struck her as prettier than ever, well as she 
bad always known it. Once she said she was very thankful 
for the leisure time, free from household cares, and even from 
friendly gossip ; for she said first she had been gay, then she 
had been busy, and had never had time to meditate quietly.' 

' So she made a cloister of this grand house. Ah ! I 
trusted she was past being hurt by external things. That 
grand old age was like a pure glad air where worldly fumes 
could not mount up. My only fear would have been this 
unlucky estrangement making her unhappy.' 

< I think I may tell you how she felt it,' said Clara; < I 
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am trying to teU James, bnt I don't know whether I can. 
She said she had come to perceiye that she had confounded 
pride with independence. She blamed herself, so that I 
could not bear to hear it, for the grand fine things in her life. 
She said pride had made her stand alone, and unkindly spurn 
much that was kindly meant. I don't mean that she repent- 
ed of the actions, but of the 'motives; she said the glory of 
beinff beholden to no one had run through everything ; and 
had been very hurtful even to Uncle Oliver. She never let 
him know all her straits, and was too proud, she said, to ask, 
when she was hurt at his not offering help, and so she made 
him seem more hard-hearted, and let us become set against 
him. She said she had fostered the same temper in poor 
Jem, who had it strongly enough by inheritance, and that 
she had never known the evil, nor understood it as pride, till 
she saw the effects.' 

' Did they make her unhappy ? ' 

^ She cried when she spoke of it, and I have seen her in 
tears at church, and found her eyes red when die had been 
alone, but I don't think it was a hard, cruel sorrow ; I think 
the sunshine of her nature managed to beam through it.' 

^ The sunshine was surely love,' said Louis, ^ making the 
rainbow of hope on the tears of repentance. Perhaps it is a 
blessing vouchsafed to the true of heart to become aware of 
such a hidden constitutional infirmity in time to wash it out 
with blessed tears like those.' 

' Hidden,' said Clara, ^ yes, indeed it was, even from her- 
self, because it never showed in manner, like my pride ; she 
was gracious and affable to all the world. I heard the weed- 
ing-women saying, ' she had not one bit of pride,' and when 
I told her of it, she shook her head, and laughed sadly, and 
said that was the kind of thing which had taken her in.' 

< Common parlance is a deceitful thine,' said Louis, sigh- 
ing ; *' people can't even be sincere without doing harm ! 
Well, I had looked to see her made happy by harmony be- 
tween those two 1 ' 

' She gave up the hope of seeing it,' said Clara, ' but she 
looked toiit all the same. She said meekly one day that it 
might be her penalty to see them at variance in her own life- 
time, bnt over her grave perhaps they would be reconciled, 
and her prayers De answered. How she did love Uncle 
Oliver I Do you know, Louis, what she was to him showed 
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me what the mother^s lore must be, which we never missed, 
because — ^because we had her 1 ' 

< Don't talk of it, Clara,' said Louis, hastily ; * we cannot 
dwell on ourselves, and bear it patiently 1 ' 

It was truly the loss of a most tender mother to fhem 
both ; bringing for the first time the sense of orphanhood on 
the girl, len; l^tween the uncongenial though dotin? uncle, 
and the irritable though affectionate brother ; and Louis, 
though his home was not broken up, suffered scarcely less. 
His aunt's playful sweetness had peculiarly^ accorded with 
his disposition, and the affection and confidence* of his fond, 
clinging nature had fastened themselves upon her, all the more 
in the absence of his own Mary. Each loss seemed to make 
the other more painful. Aunt Kitty's correspondence was 
another link cut away between him and Peru, and he had 
never known such a sense of dreariness in his whole life. 
Clara was going patiently and quietly through those trying 
days, with womanly considerateness ; believing herself sup- 
ported by her brother, and being so in fact by the mere sis- 
terly gratification of his presence, though she was far more 
really sustained and assisted by Fitzjocelyn. How much 
happier was the sorrow of Louis and Clara than that of 
James or Oliver 1 Tempers such as those in which the 
uncle and nephew but too closely resembled each other were 
soured, not softened by grief, and every arrangement raised 
discussions which did not tend to bring them nearer to- 
gether. 

Oliver designed a stately funeral. Nothing was too 
much for him to lavish on his mother, and he was profuse in 
orders for hangings, velvet, blazonry, mutes, and hired 
mourners, greedy of offers of the dreary state of empty car- 
riages, demanding that of Lord Ormersfield, and wanting 
James to write to Lady Conway for the same purpose. 

Nothing could be more adverse to the feelings of the 
grandchildren ; but Clara had been schooled into letting her 
uncle have his way, and knew that dear sranny would have 
said Oliver might do as he pleased with her in death as in 
life, owning the affection so unpleasantly manifested ; James, 
on the other hand, could see no affection, nothing but dis- 
gusting parade, as abhorrent to his grandmother's taste as to 
his own. He thought he had a right to be consulted, for he 
by no means believed himself to have abdicated his headship 
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of the fkmily ; and he made his voice heard entirely withoat 
effect, except the indignation of his uncle, and the ahsence 
of the Oonwaj carriage ; although Lord Ormersfield wrote 
that he should bring Sir Walter in his own person, thus 
leaving James divided between satisfaction in any real token 
of respect to his grandmother, and dislike to gratifying 
Oliver's ostentation by the production of his baronet kin. 

Sydney Calcott wrote to him in the name of yarious for- 
mer scholars of Mrs. Frost, anxious to do her the last hon- 
ours by attending the funeral. Homage to her days of 
gallant exertion in poverty was most welcome and touching 
to the young people ; but their uncle, without taste to under- 
stand it, wishing to forget her labours, and fancying them 
discreditable to a daughter of the Dynevors, received the 
proposal like an indignity ; ^d but for Fitzjocelyn's media- 
tion and expostulations, it would have been most unsuitably 
rejected. He was obliged to take the answer into his own 
hands, since Oliver insisted that his mother was to be re- 
garded in no light save that of Mrs. Dyneror, of Oheveleigh; 
. and James was equally resolved that she should be only Mrs. 
Frost, of Djnevor Terrace. 

It was heart-sickening to see these bickerings over the 
grave of one so loving and so beloved ; and very trying to be 
always on the alert to obviate the sna^pings that might at 
any time become a sharp dissension ; but nothing very diB- 
tressing actually arose until the last day before the funeral, 
when the three cousins were sitting together in the morning- 
room ; James writing letters. 

' I am asking Lady Conway to give you a bed to-morrow 
night, Clara,' he said. ' We shall be at home by three 
o'clock.' 

' Oh, Jem 1 ' said Clara, clasping her hands to keep them 
from trembling ; * I never thought of that' 

^You are not ready! That is unlucky, for I cannot 
come to fetch you; but I suppose you can travel down with 
Jane. Only I should have thought it easier to do the thing 
at once.^ 

* But, Jem 1 has my uncle said anything ? Does he wish 
me to go ? ' 

James laid down his pen, and stood upright, as if he did 
not understand her words. 
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Clara came up to him, saying, * I believe I ought to do 
what he may wish.' 

' I told you,' said James, as if her words were not worth 
considering, * that you need only remain here on her account, 
who no longer needs you.' 

Louis would have left them to themselres, hut Clara's 
glance sued for his protection, and, as he settled himself in 
his chair, she spoke with more decision — ' Dear James, noth- 
ing would make me so happy as to go to dear home ; but I 
do not think grandmamma would like me to leave Uncle 
OHver.' 

' Oh, yery well,' said James, sitting down to his writing, 
as if he had done with her; ' I understand.' 

' Dear James 1 O tell me you are not angry with me I 
Tell me you think I am right ! ' cried Clara, alarmed by his 
manner. 

* Quite right in one point of yiew,' he said, with acri* 
mony. 

* James,' said Louis, very low, but so as to make them 
both start, < that is not the way to treat your sbter 1 ' 

' We will renew the discussion another time, if you wish 
it, Clara,' said James. 

* No,' siud Clara, ' I wish Louis to be here. He will 
judge for me,' and she spoke clearly, her face colouring. 
' It was grandmamma's great wish that I should love my 
unole. She used to beg me to be patient with him, and re- 
joiced to see us together. She often said he must not be left 
with no one to make a home for him, and to go out to Lima 
again.' 

' Did she eyer desire you to remain here ? ' 
' No,' said Clara, ' she never did ; but I am convinced 
that if she had known how soon she was to leave us, she 
would have done so. I feel as much bound as if she had. 
I have heard her call him my charge. And not only so, but 
my uncle has never varied in his kindness to me ; and when 
he worked all his life for grandmamma, and my father, it 
would be wicked and cruel in me — if he does care for me — 
to forsake him, now he has lost them all, and is growing old.' 
' You need not scruple on that score,' said James. ' He 
has attained his object, and made the most of it. He is free 
now, and he will soon find a Rosita, if his mines are not suf- 
ficient for him.' 
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< James, jon should not say wrong things,' said Clara. 

' I am not likely to think it wrong, whatever you maj. 
I haye no expectations. Do not rise up in arms against me, 
Fitzjocelyn ; I do not accuse her. I might have foreseen it. 
She meant well at first, hut the Terrace cannot bear competi- 
tion with a place like this. Where two so-called duties clash, 
she is at perfect liberty to make her choice. It would not 
be easy to come down to what I have to offer. X under- 
stand. The world will call it a wise choice. Say no more, 
Clara, I feel no anger.' . 

She attempted no words ; she clasped her hands^ oyer 
her face, and ran out of the room. 

< James,' said Louis, rising, indignation rendering his 
voice more low and clearly distinct than ever, ' X little 
thought to hear you insult that orphan sister of yours in her 
grief. No ! I shall not defend her ; I shall go to give her 
what comfort I can. Heaven help her, poor lonely child 1 ' 

He was gone. James paced about in desperation, raving 
against Louis for maintaining what he thought Clara's self- 
deception ; and, in the blindness of anger, imagining that 
their ultra-generosity would conduct them to the repair of 
Ormersfield with the revenues of Cheveleigh ; and, disdain- 
ful as he was, it seemed another cruel outrage that his right- 
ful inheritance should be in the hands of another, and his 
children portionless. He was far too wrathful to have any 
consistency or discrimination in his anger, and he was cruel- 
ly wounded in finding that his sister deserted lum, as he 
thought, for her uncle's riches, and that his own closest friend 
was ready to share the spoil. 

In the stillness of the house, the sound of a door had re- 
veivled to Louis where to seek his cousin. It was in the grand 
saloon, where the closed shutters availed iK>t to exclude the 
solid beams of slantinff sunlight falling through the crevices, 
and glancing on the gilding, velvet, and blazonry upon the 
costly coffin, that shut her out from the dear tender hands 
and lips that had never failed to caress away her childish 
griefs. At first, the strange broad lines of shadowy hght in 
the gloom were all he could see, but one ray tinged with paly 
light a plaited tress, which could onlj; be Clara's flaxen 
hair. 

She had flung herself, crouching in a heap, on the floor, 
never stirring, so that he almost feared she had fainted ; and, 
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kneeling on one knee beside her, spoke soothingly : ' My poor 
tittle dear Clary, this is the worst of all ; but you know it 
was not Jem who spoke. It was only prejudice and temper. 
He is not himsel£' 

The dim light seemed to encourage Clara to lift her head 
to listen to the kind words. ' Was I so .very wrong ? ' she 
murmured ; * you know I neter thought of that ! Will he 
forgiye me, and let me come home ? nut, oh, granny ! and 
what is to become of my uncle ? ' she ended, with a sound 
of misery. 

' Not here, not now, Clara — ' said Louis ; * She is in 
perfect peace ; unhurt by our unhappy dissensions ; she is 
with Him who looks at hearts, who can take away all ya- 
riance.' 

There was a short space of silence, as the two cousins 
knelt in the darkened room, in the sunbeams, which seemed 
as if they CQuld not yet forsake her who had lived in the 
light of love. 

Presently Louiis gave Clara his hand to raise her, and led 
her into the adjoining room, also dim, but full of sweet fra* 
grant breezes from the garden. He seated her on a low 
oonch, and stood by,. anxiously watching her. 

' If he had only told me I was wrong 1 ' she sighed. 

' He could not tell you so,*Clara, for it is not wrong, 
and he knows it is not. He will thank you by-and-by for not 
attmdiog to him, now that he does not know what he says. 
He is fairly distracted with this grief coming upon his home 
oares. 

* Cares at dear, dear happy home I ' cried Dlara. * Never I ' 
' Ah, Clara ! I fear that much comfort went away with 

dear granny. I think he i& overtasking himself at the school ; 
and three children within a year may well make a man anx- 
ious and oppressed.' 

* And I have vexed and disappointed him more I ' exclaim- 
ed she. ' No wonder he was angry, and ready to impute 
anything ! But he will believe me, he will forgive me, he 
will take me home.' 

< It is my belief,' said Fitzjocelyn, in his peculiar way, 
' that the worst injury you could do to James would be to 
give way to the spirit that has possessed him.' 

< But, Louis,' cried Clara, wildly astonished, ^ I must go ; 
I can't have Jem saying these things of me,' 
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' Hm saying them does not make tliem tnie.' 

* He is my brother. He has the only right to me. If I 
most choose between him and my uncle, he mnst be mine — 
mine.' 

^ Ton have not to choose between him and your tmcle. 
you have to choose between right and wrong, between his 
frenzy and his true good.' 

* My brother I my brother ! I go with my brother ! ' was 
still her vehement cry. Without listening to her cousin's 
last words, she made a gesture to put him aside, and rose to 
hurry to her brother. 

But Louis stood before her, and spoke gravely. ' Yery 
well. Yield yourself to his management. Go back to be 
another burden upon a household, poor enough already to 
sour him with cares. Let him tell your uncle that both his 
brother's children loathe the fruit of the self-sacrifice of a 
lifetime. Transgress your grandmother's widies; condemn 
that poor man to a desolate, objectless, covetous old age; 
make the breach irreconcilable for ever ; and will James be 
the better or the happier for your allowing his ' evil temper 
the full swing f ' 

Clara rung her hands. ^ My uncle ! Yes, what shall I 
do with my uncle ? If I could only have them both ? ' 

^ This way you would ha^e neither. Keep the strai^t 
path, and you may end in having both.' 

^ Straight — I don't know Vhat straight is ! It must be 
right to cliuff to my own brother in his noble poverty. Oh I 
that he could imagine me caring for this horrid, horrid state 
and grandeur 1 ' 

Louis recurred to the old argument, that James did not 
know what he was saying, and recalled her to the remem- 
brance of what she had felt to be the right course before 
James's ebullition. She owned it most reluctantly ; but oh ! 
she said, would James still forgive her, and not believe such 
dreadful things, but trust and be patient with her, and per- 
haps Uncle Oliver might after all be set on going to Peru, 
and beyond remonstrance. Then it would all come richt — 
no, not right, for granny had dreaded his going. Confused 
and distressed by the conflicting claims, Clara was thankful 
for the present respite given to her by Louis's promise that 
his father should sound her uncle as to his wishes and inten- 
tions. Lord Ormersfield'S upright, ummpasaioned judgment 
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anpeaxed like a sort of reh^ fiom the conlliet of ibe yarioua 
eadms, and lie was besides in a degree, her guardian, being 
the sole ezeeutor of the only will wbioh Mrs. ^rosl bad erer 
made, soon after the orphans came under her oharge, ^ving 
the Terrace to James, and diriding the money in uie Funds 
between the two. 

Weeping, but not unhopeful — conyinced, though not ao- 
knowledging it— inly praying for atrenffth and patience, and^ 
hungering for one kind word from James — Clara quitted' 
that almost brother, in whose counsel he had constrained her 
to seek relief, and went to her own chamber, there to throw 
herself on the guidauce of that Friend, who sticketh ' closer 
than a broths. 

The remaining part of the day passed quietly. James 
did not consciousfy make any difference in his manner, mean* 
ing to be still affectiomate, though disappointed, and pitying 
her mistake, bodi as to her presait happiness and future 
good. 

Lord Ormersfield and Walter arrived in the eyeing, and 
James applied himself to finding occupation lor his brother- 
in-law, whom he kept out of the way in the garden yery sat- 
is&ctorily. The Earl was so softened and sorrowful, that 
Clara hardly knew him. He deeply felt the loss of the kind, 
ffentle aunt, whose sympathy had been more to him than he 
had known at the time ; the last remnant of the preyious 
generation, the last link with his youth, and he was eyen 
more ^ieved for the blank she left for Louis than for him- 
self. Dj Louis's desire, he inquired into Oliyer's intentions. 
' Must stay here,' was the answer. ^ Can't leaye that child 
alone with the property. I can look to the Equatorial Com- 
pany here-— must do without me out there. No, no, I can't 
leave the. girl to her brothw; he'd teach her his own nasty, 
spiteful temper, and waste the property on all those brats. 
No, I'm fixed here ; I must look after Qenry's child, fine 
girl, good-tempered girl; takes after Henry, don't you 
think so ? ' , 

That Clara took after her father in anything but being 
tall and fair, would hardly Jtave been granted by any one 
who knew her better than the Earl, but 1^ readily allowed it, 
and OKver proceeded : — ^ As long as she does not marry, 
here I am ; but I trust some one will soon take the care of 
her off my bands— mim who would look after the property 
Vol. IL— 7 
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welL She's a good girl too, and the finest fienre in the whole 
ooantrj; li^okj him who gets her. I shall be sorry to part 
with the ohild, too, bat I shall be working for her, and th^^e's 
nothing left that cares a rush for me now, so I might as well 
be out of the way of the young things. I know the old place 
at Lima, and the place biowsme; and what do I care for 
this now my mother is gone ? If I could only see Clara 
safe settled here, then I should care as little what became 
of me as I suppose she would.' 

The Earl was touched by the dreary, despondinff tone of 
the reply, and reported it to Louis and Olara in Ba<£ terras, 
that Cflara's decision was made at onoe, namely, that it woidd 
be wrong and cruel to cast away her uncle, and be swayed by 
James's prejudice ; and Lord Ormersfield told her with grave 
approyal that she was quite right, and that he hoped that 
James would recover from his unreasonable folly. 

^ Make Jem forgive me,' said Olara, faintly, as her sat- 
nouncement of her purpose, when she finally sought her room, 
obliged to be thought meanly of, rather than do ill ; deny- 
ing her fondest afiections, cutting herself off from all she lov^- 
ed, and, with but this consolation, that she . was doing as 
grandmamma would have bidden her. Oh, how her heart 
yearned after home ! 

On the morrow, Olara sorrowed in her solitary chamber 
alone with faithful Jane, ^riio, amid her bursts of tears, lelt 
the one satisfaction, that her dear mistress had lived to be 
buried like the stock she came of, and who counted the car- 
riages and numbered the scarfis, like so many additional trib- 
utes from the affection of her dear Master Oliver. 

Once on that day James was visibly startled from his 
heavy, stem mood of compressed, indignant sorrow. It was 
as he advanced to the entrance of the vault, and his eye was 
struck bv a new and very handsome tablet on the walL It 
was to the father, mother, and young brother and sisters, 
whose graves had been hastily made far away in the time of 
the pestilence, the only Dynevors who did not lie in the tombs 
of their fatibiers. For one momenl^ James moved nearer to 
his uncle. Oould he have spol^n then, what might not have 
followed? but it was impossible, and the impulse passed 
away. 

But he was kind when he hurried up stairs for a last em- 
brace to Olara. He still felt fisndly, brotherly, and compas- 
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sionate; and all the more, because she had proved more weak 
agamst temptation than he had ezpeoted. Hia farewell 
was, * Good-bye, my poor Olara, God bless yon.* 

' Oh, thank you ! ' cried Clara, from ' the bottom of her 
heart. ^ You forgive me, James ? ' 

' I forgive ; I am sorry for you, my poor child. Mind, 
Dynevor Terrace is still your home, if you do not find the 
happiness you expect in your chosen lot.' 

' Happiness 1 * but he had no time to hear. He was gone, 
while she sobbed out her message of love for Isabel, and 
Louis ran up, pale with repressed suffering, and speaking 
with difficulty, as he wrung her hand, and murmured, ' Oh, 
Clara 1 may we but abide patiently.' 

After his good-bye, he turned back again to say, ' I'm 
aelfish; but let me put you in mind not to let the Lima cor- 
respondence drop.' 

* Oh, no, no ; you know I won't.' 

' Thank you ! And let me leave you Mary's key-note of 
oomfort, ' Commit thy way unto the liord, and He will bring 
it to pass.' 

' Thank you,' said Clara, in her turn, and she was left 
alone. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE FB08T HOtJBSHOLD. 

Th« wind thai l*t« IvreiitlMd gsntlT ft»ith, 
Kow sUfted east and east br north. 
Bare trees and shrubs bntlu, 70a know, 
Oonld shelter them from rain or snow ; 
Btepplnff into their nests they paddled, 
ThemselTes were ehiUed, their eggs were tddled. 
Boon erery fitther bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peeked each other. 

Tbbu weeks longer did the session dr^ on, but on tlie joy* 
fill day when release was given. Lord Ormersfield was sai^ 
prised to find Mr. Dynevor's card npon bis table, with an 
address at Farrance's boteL 

Louis alone was at leisure to repair tbither. He found 
Clara alone, looking as if her grief were still very fresh, and, 
though striying to speak gaily, the tears very near the anr- 
&oe. 

< We are goins abroad,' she said ; < Uncle Oliver thinks 
it a part of my education, and declares he will not have me 
behind the Miss Brittons. We are bound straight for Swit- 
serland.' 

< Lucky girl,' said Louis. 

' I'm sure I don't care for it,' said Clara ; * mountains 
and pictures are not a bit in my line, unless I had Lsabel and 
you, Louis, to make me care.' 

f Learn then,' said Louis ; ' it shows that your education 
ig defectiye. Yes, I see,' he continued, as Clara 8i|rhed 
heavily, < but you don't know the good it will do you to have 
your mind forcibly turned aside.' 

< ? ^ <^^d only sit quiet in a comer,' said Clara. 

* So you will, in many a comer of a railway carriage' 
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She smiled a little. * The truth is,' she said, * that pbor 
Uncle Oliyer cannot be quiet. I can't see what pleasure 
Italy will be to him, but he is too miserable at home. I 
neyer saw such restless unhappiness ! ' and her eyes filled 
with tears. ' Oh, Louis I I am glad you would not let me 
say anything about leayin^ him. Sometimes when he bids 
me good nidlit, he puts his arm round me, and says so piti- 
fully that 1 do not care for him. Do you know, I think mine 
is the little i^ar of love that he tries to cling to in the 
great shipwreck ; and I feel quite sorry and hypocritical that 
it is such a poor, miserable ^red.' 

* It will grow,' said Louis, smiling. 

' I don't know ; he is terribly proToking sometimes — and 
without dear granny to hinder the rubs. O, Louis 1 it is 
true that there is no bearing to stay at home in those great 
empty rooms 1 ' 

'And Jane?' 

' Oh, she goes,' said Clara, recorering a smile ; ' she is 
firmly persuaded that we shall run into another revolution, 
and as she could not frighten us by the description of your 
wounds, she decides to come and dress ours when we get any. 
Dear old Jenny, I am glad she goes ; she is the only creature 
I can talk to ; but, Louis, before my uncle comes m, I have 
something to give you.' 

It was the letters that Mary had written to her aunt 
sinee the parting, and the Spanish books which she had left 
in her charge. 

* It is very kind in you, Olara,' said Louis, fervently. 
They talked of Mary, and a littie of James, from whoin^ 

Clara had once heard ; but it had been a stiff letter, as if a 
barrier were between them, and then Mr. Dynevor came in, 
and seemed pleased to find Louis there ; even asking him 
whether he could not join th^u on their tour, and help Clara. 
to fi|>eak French. 

' No^ thank you, sir,' said Louis, ' I am afraid my com- 
pany brought no good luck last time.' 

' Never mind that — manage better now — ha, Clara.' 

' It would be very nice ; but he has a great deal too much 
to do at home,' said Clara. 

OKver would not be persuaded that Fitzjocelyn would 
not meet them abroad, and beffan maffniloquently talking of 
his courier, and his route ; and while he was looking for the 
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tnmp, tbe two oonabis Bmiledy and GIai» said, — ^ Iiueky you 
to naye work at home, and to stay with it.' 

< Only I Bay, Clara, when you hreak down aaywhere, send 
me a telegraph.' 

< No such good lack,' sighed Clara. 

< So he won't come,' said her nnole, when he was gone; 
< bat we shall have him following as yet — Ha 1 ha 1 Never 
mind, Clara.' 

Chura laaghed. She knew what her ancle meant, bat the 
notion was to her too impossible and ridicoloas even to need 
a blush. She did not think the world contained Louis's 
equal ; but she had always known that his love was disposed 
o^ and she no more thought of wishing for it than for any 
other impossible thing. His affection for Mary rive her no 
more pain than did that of James for Isabel ; and she would 
have treated with scorn and an^r anything that impeached 
his constancy. The pleasure with which he received Mary's 
letters was we single satisfaction that she carried away with 
her. 

And so she was borne away, and her sad heart oould not 
choose but be somewhat enlivened by change and novelty, 
while her uncle made it his business to show her everything 
as rapidly as it could be seen, apparently with no reliah hinsk 
self tor aught but perpetual movement. 

So passed the autumn with Clara. It was not madi 
brighter at Dynevor Terrace. Clara, beinff still under age, 
had it not in her power to resign her half of her grandmother's 
income, even if her brother would have accepted it ; and £70 
made a difference in such an income as James's, more espe- 
cially as his innovations did not tend to fill the school. 

Murmurs were going about that Mr. Frost was severe, or 
that he was partial Some censured his old opinions, others 
his new studies ; one had been a&onted by being almost told 
his boy was a dance, another hated all this new-£angled non- 
sense.^ The ladies were all, to a woman, up against his wife, 
her airs, her poverty, her twins, and her housekeeping ; and 
seldom spoke of her save to contrast her with good old Mrs. 
Frost. And then it was plain that something was wrong 
between him and his uncle, and no one could believe but 
that his temper had been the cause. The good Miss Faith- 
fulls struggled in vun to silence scandal, and keep it from 
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* earning ronnd ; ' and Imokily Isabel was the last peison likely 
either to hear or resent. 

The bojs met with decreased numbers after the holidays ; 
and James received them with undiminished energy, but with 
fiuling patience, and a temper not improved by the late trans- 
actions at Gheveleigh, and fretted, as Louis had divined, by 
home cares. 

Of all living women, Isabel was one of the least formed 
by habits or education to be an economical housewife and the 
mother of twins. Matwnal love did not develope into unr 
wearied delight in infant companionship, nor exclusive inte- 
rest in baby smiles ; and while she had creat visions for the 
future education of her little maidens, me was not desirous 
to prolong the time spent in their society, but in general pre- 
ferred peace and Sir Hubert On the other hand, James 
waa an unusually caressing father. After hours among roudi 
inatt^itive boys, nothmg rested him so much as to fondle 
those tender creatures ; his eldest girl knew him^ and was ia 
ecstasy whenever he approached ; and the little pair of babies, 
by their mere soft h^plessness, gave him an indescribable 
sense of fondness and refrediment. His little ones were all 
the world to him, and he could not see how a pattern mother 
should ever be so happy as with them around her. He for- 
got the difference between the pastime of an hour and the 
employment of a day. The need of such care on her part 
was the greater since the nursery establishment was deficienl 
The grand nurse had almost abdicated on the double addition 
to her charge, and had only been bribed to stay by an ill* 
spared increase in wages, and a share in an underling, who 
was also to help Charlotte in her housemaid's department. 
Nevertheless, the nurse was always complaining; the children, 
though healthy, always crying, and their father always cer- 
tain it was somebody's fault. Nor did the family expenses 
diminish, retrench his own indulgences as he might. It was 
the mistress's eye that was wanting, and Isabel did not know 
how to use it. The few domestic cares that she perceived to 
be her duty were gone through as weary tasks, and her mind 
continued involved in her own romantic world, where she 
was oblivious of all that was troublesome or vexatious. Now 
and then she was aware of a sluggish dulness that seemed to 
be creeping over her higher aspirations— 4i want of glow and 
feeling on religious subjects, even in the most sacred moments ; 
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tad die mmdered and grief«d at a ooBdition, saoliaa she bad 
never experienced in what she had thought far more unto- 
ward circnmstanees. She did not see the difference between 
d(Mng her best when her will was thwarted, and her present 
life of neglect and indulgence. Nothing roused her ; sbe did 
not perceive omiBsions that would have fretted women «f 
housewifelj instinctSi and her soft dignity and smooth temper 
felt few annoyances ; and thondi James could sometimes be 
petulant, he was idways withheld from r^roving h^ both faj 
nis enthusiastic fondness, and his sense that for him aha had 
quitted her natural station of ease and prosperity. 

On a dark hasy November afternoon, when the boys had 
been unusually obtuse and mischievous, and James, worn-out^ 
wearied, and uncertain whether hb cuts had alighted cm the 
most guilty heads, strode home with his arm full of Latin 
exercises, launched them into the study, and was running up 
to the dnwing-room, when he almost fell over Charlotte, who 
was scouring w stairs. 

She gave a little start and scream, and stood up to let 
him pass. He was about to rebuke her for doing such work 
ttt such an hour ; but he saw her flushed, pandng, and evi- 
dently very tired, and his wrath wae averted. Hurrying on 
to the drawing-room, he found Isabel eagerly writing. She 
looked up with a pretty smile of greeting; but h^ oaLj 
ran his hand through his already disorder^ hair, and ex* 
claimed — 

' Our stairs are like the Captain of KnockdundOT'& Yo« 
never know they are cleaned, except by tumbling over the 
backet and the maid.' 

' Are they being done ? ' said Isabel, quietly. ' I sup- 
pose the muds were busfy this morninff.' 

< And Charlotte, too I She looks half dead. I thov^t 
Ellen was to do such work, and ought to have done it in pro- 
per time.' 

' Little Catharine is so fretful, that Ellen cannot be 
spared from the nursery.' 

' I suppose she might be, li you were not absorbed ia that 
writing.' 

' I had the children with me, while the servants were at 
dinner; but Kitty was so troublesome, that I could net 
keep her. I am particalarly anxious to finish tiiis.' 

' Some people would think a sick diild more engroeu^; 
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ibm ihftt — ' He had rery nearly iaid truh, bnt he broke 
off short 

'There is nothing really the matter with her,' began 
Isabel, eompoeedly ; bnt James did not wait to Inten, and 
muttering, < That girl will be killed if she goes on,' he ran 
«p to the nnrsery, whraoe he already heard a sound of low 
fipeiiii^. 

The child was sitting on the nurse's lap, with a hot red 
spot on one cheek, teased and disturbed by the noises thai 
tiie lesser ones were constantly making, as one lay in her cot, 
and the other was carried about by the girL As he entered, 
she shrieked joyously, and stretched out her arms; and 
Kitty was at once clinging, hugging round his neck. Sending 
Ellen down to finish the stairsTne carried off the little girl, 
Cradling and talking to her, and happy in her perfect content 
But he did not go to the drawing-room. ' No, no, mamma 
most not be interrupted,' he bitterly thought, as he carried 
her down to the fireless study, hung his plaid round himself 
and her, and walked up and down the room with her, amus- 
ing her till she fell into a slumber on his shoulder. 

Isabel could not at once resume her pen. Her even 
iaxxper was for once mffied, and her bosom swelled at the 
ihonght that his reproMk was unjust ; she was willing to do 
what was fitting, and he ought not to expect her to be an 
absolute nursery-maid. Women must keep up the tone of 
their own minds, and she might be being useful to the world 
as well as to her own family. If he wanted a mere house- 
hold drudge, why had he not looked elsewhere ? Up went 
her queenly head, as she believed her powers were meant for 
other 'tibings ; but her heart gave a painful throb at the re- 
collection that poverty had been her voluntary chmce, and 
had seemed perfect felicity with James. Alas 1 she loved, 
honoured, and admired him, as her upright, unselfish, unoom- 
promising husband; but worries, and rebukes, and tart 
answers, had made many a rent in tiie veil in which her 
fancy had enfolded him. Sir Boland had disaf^ared, and 
James and Sir Hubert were fSalling farther and farther 
asunder. 

And Isabel sig^d, partly at the memory of the imagi- 
nary being for whom she had taken James, and partly at 
the future prospect, the narrow sphere, the choice between 
solitude and dull society, the homely toils that must increase, 
Vol II.— 7* 
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worn-oitt gunnentfly perpetual alphabets, ehildreii always 
whining, and James always irritated, thinkins her Kmisa, 
and coming in with that farrow on his forehead, and his hair 
standing up wildly. She shrank from the eontemplatioii, 
took her letter-case on her knee, moyed close to the fire to 
profit by the light, stirred up a clear flame, and proceeded 
with the benevolent hermit, who came to the rescae when 
Sir Hubert was at the last gasp, and Adeline had reoeired 
his beautiful resigned words. The hermit had transported 
him into his hut, and comforted Adeline, and was b^^uming 
a consolatory harangue, making rerelations that were to set 
everything right, when just as he had gone as far as VMy 
son, know that I did not always were this amice,' there was 
a tap at the door, and she saw Fitsjocelyn, who had been at 
Oakstead for the last few weeks, attending to some matters 
connected with his constituency. 

' Ah 1 is it you ? ' she said, her lap too full of pi^rs for 
her to rise. ^ I did not know you were come home.' 

' I came yesterday ; and what company do you think I 
had in the train as fiir as Estminster ? ' 

' Ah, I can guess 1 How does Louisa look ? ' 

' Rather languid ; but Estminster is to work wondena 
She declares that Northwold is her best cure, and I aa 
speculating whether she will prevaiL I think Lady Oonwaj 
dreads your example.' 

* Mamma does net allow for the force of imagination/ 
said Isabel, not exactly knowing what prompted either the 
words or the sigh. 

' I am come to ask if you will kindly give me a dinner. 
My father is gone to the book-club meeting, so I thought we 
would try to revive old times,' he said, smiling, but sadly, 
for the present scene was little like the No. 5 of old times. 

' We shall be delighted,' said Isabel, with alacrity, re- 
lieved at avoiding a Ute-d-Ute with her husband at present, 
and refreshed by the sight of one belonging to her former 
life, and external to her present round of monotonous detail 
* Fortunately, it is not a lecture night, and James will be 
very glad.' 

* I suppose he is not come in firom school ? ' 

< Yes, he is. I think he is in the study. I will let him 
know,' she said, with her hand on the bell. 

^ I will go to him,' said Louis, departing out of eonsideni* 
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li«a that she might widi for space to attend to diuMr, room, 
and dress. The two hist were scarcely in such a state as he 
had been used to see at No. 5 : books were on the sofa, the 
table-coyer hung awry; the Dresden Shepherd's hat was 
grimed, and his damsel's sprigged gown hemmed with dost ; 
there were no flowers in the vases, which his aunt had neyer 
left nnsupplied ; and Isabel, though she could not be other- 
wise than handsome and refined, had her crape rumpled, and 
the heavy folds of her dark hair looking quite ready for the 
evening toilette ; and, as she sat on her low seat by the fire, 
the whole had an indescribable air of comfort pasedng into 
listless indulgence. 

FitKJocelyn politely apologized to Ellen for a second 
time stepping over her soapy deluge, and, as he opened the 
study door with a preliminary knock, a voice, as sharp and 
petulant as it was low, called out, ^ Hollo 1 Be quiet there, 
can't you ! YouVe no business here yet, and 1 have no 
time to waste on your idleness.' 

' I am sorry to hear it,' said Louis, advancing into the 
dim light of the single bed-room candle, which only served to 
make visible the dusky, unshuttered windows, and the black 
gulf of empty grate. James was sitting by the table, with 
his child wrapped in the plaid, asleep on his breast, and his 
disengaged hand employed in correcting exercises. With- 
out moving, he held it out, purple and chilled, exclaiming, 
' Ha ! Fitsjocelyn, I took you for that lout of a Garett.' 

' Is this an average specimen of your reception of your 
scholars ? ' 

' I was afraid of his waking the child. She has been 
unwell all day, and I have scarcely persuaded her to go to 
sleep.' 

< Emulating Hooker.' 

* As little in patience as in judgment,' sighed James. 

' And which of them is it who is lulled by the strains of 
As in prcBsenU 9\ ^ 

» < Which ? ' said James, somewhat afironted. < Can't you 
tell sixteen months from five ? ' 

'I beg her pardon; but I can't construct a whole 
child from an inch of mottled leg — as Professor Owen would 
a megalosaurus from a tooth. Does she walk ? ' 

^ Poor child, she must I ' said James. ' She thmks it 
very hard to have two sisters so little younger than herself,' 
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and he peeped under tke pbdd at the little brown bead, and 
drew it oloeer round, with a look of almost melanoholy ten- 
deniMS, gnudiog crefoUy .gaiiurt touehiiig ber with his 
ooid hands. 

'She will think it all the better by-and-bj,' said 
Loni& 

' Yon had better not stay here in the cold. I'll eome 
when I have heard that boy's imposition and looked ovmr 
these ezereises.' And he ran his hand throng hia hair 

' Don't 1 Yon look like enough to a lion looking out of 
a bush to frighten ten boys abeady,' said Louis. ' I'll do 
the exercises,' pullinff the copy-books away. ' What, you 
don't trust me ? ' as James detained thmn. 

' No, I don't,' said James, his cousin's brightness awaken* 
ing his lirelier manner. * It needs an apprenticeship to be 
up to their blunders.' 

< Let me read them to you. I gave notice to Isabel that 
I am come to dinner, and no doubt she had rather I were 
disposed o£' 

James objected no further, and the dry labour was 
illuminated by the discursive remarks and moraliaings which 
Louis allowed to flow in their natural idle course, both te 
divert his dispirited cousin, and to conceal from himself how 
mvLoh. cause uiere was for depression. When the victim ef 
the imposition approached, Louis prevented the dreaded 
diumsy entrance, seised on a Yirgil, and himself heard the 
fifty Unes, scarcely making them serve their purpose as a 
punishment) but sending the culprit away in an unusually 
amiable temper. 

Services from Louis were too natural to James io be re- 
quited with thanks ; but he was not uncivil in his notice of a 
wrong tense that had been allowed to pass, and the miestioii 
was argued with an eagerness which showed that ne was 
much enlivened. On the principle that Louis must care for 
all that was his, as he rose to take the still-sleeping, diild 
upstairs, he insisted that his cousin should come with nim, if 
only for the curiosity of looking at the other two little 
a nim a l s, and leamiug the difference between them and Kittj, 
at whom he still looked as if her god&ther had insulted 
her. 

It was pretty to see his tenderness, as he detached the 
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Stdd girl from het hold, and laid her in the cot, making a 
little mnrmuring sound ; and boasted how she would have 
[^wn off if awfl£:e, and langhed over her droll little jealons- 
ies of his even touching the twins. As she was asleep, he 
might yenture ; and it was comieal to hear him declaring 
that no one need mistake them for each other, and to see 
1dm trying to lay them side by side on his knees to be com- 
pared, when they would roll over, and interlace their little 
scratching fingers; and Louis stood by teasing him, and 
making him defend their beauty in terms that became ex- 
irayagant. He was reaDy happy here ; the careworn look 
smoothed away, the sharpness kft his tones, and there was 
Bothing but joyous exultation and fondness in his whole 
manner. 

The smile did not last lon^, for Louis was well-nigh 
thrown downstairs by a dustpan m a dark comer, and James 
was heard muttering that nothing in that house wae eyer in 
its right place ; and while Louis was suggesting that it was 
only himself who was not in the right place, they entered 
the drawing-room, which, like the lady, was in the same con- 
di^on as that in whidi he had left it. Since Isabel had lost 
Marianne and other appliances, she had thought it not worth 
while to dress for dinner ; so nothing had mippened, except 
^at the hermit had preyed to be Adeline's great uncle, and 
had begun to clear up the afiieiir of the sacrilege. 

He was reluctant to leaye off when the gentlemen ap- 
peared ; but Isabel shut him up, and <]^uietly held out the 
portfolio to James, who put it on the side-table, and besan 
to clear the books away and restore some sort of order ; but 
it was a task beyond his efforts. 

Dinner was announced by Charlotte, as usual, all neat 
grace and simplicity, in her black dress and white apron, 
but flushed ami heated by exertions beyond her strength. 
All that depended on her had been weU done ; but it would 
not seem to haye occurred to her mistress that three people 
ate more than two ; and to Louis, who had been too busy to 
take any luncheon, the two dishes seemed alarmingly small. 
One was of haricot mutton, the other of potatoes ; and 
Ghark>tte might be seen to blush as she carried Lord Fits- 
jMelyn iJie plate containing a ehap resMubling Indian rub- 
ber, decorated with grease and with two balls of nearly raw 
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earrot, uul followed it up with potatooB appaFentlj att 

Louis talked vigorously of Y irgiuia and Louisa — secretly 
jnarreUiug how his hosts had brought themselves down to 
such fare. Isabel was dining without apparently seeing any- 
thing amiss, and James attempted nothing but a despairing 
toss of his chin, as he pronounced the carrots underdone. 
After the first course there was a long interval, during which 
Isabel and Louis composedly talked about the public meet- 
ing which he had been attencUuff, and James fidgetted in the 
nervousness of hardly-restrained displeasure ; but suddenly 
a frightful shrieking arose, and he indignantly cried, ' That 
girlP 

* Poor Charlotte in her hysterics again,' said Isabel, 
moving off, quickly for her, with the purple soent-bottio at 
her chatelaine. 

< Isabel makes her twice as bad,' exclaimed James ; ' to 
pet her with eathde-Cologne is. mere nonsensa Some day I 
shall throw a bucket of cold water over her.' 

Isabel had left the door open, and they heard her softly 
eomfortbg Charlotte with < Never mind,' and * Lord Fita- 
jocelyn would not care,' till the storm lulled, Charlotte crept 
off to her room, and Isabel returned to the dinner-table. 
^ Well, what's the matter now ? ' said James. 
' Poor Charlotte 1 ' said Isabel, smiling; ' It seems that 
she trusted to making a grand appearance with the remains 
of yesterday's pudiiinff, and that she was quite overset by 
the discovery that Ellen and Miss Catharine had been ma- 
rauding on them.' 

' You don't mean that Kitty has been eating that heavy 
pudding at this time of night ? ' cried James. 

* Kitty eats everything,' was the placid answer, ' and I 
do not think we can blame EUen, for she often oomes down 
after our dinner to find something for the nursery supper.' 

* Things go on in the most extraordinary manneri' mut- 
tered James. 

' I suppose Churlotte misses Jane,' said Louis. ' She 
looks ilL' 

' No wonder,' said James, ' she is not strong enough for 
such work. She has no method, and yet she is the only per- 
son who ever thinks of doinff a thing properly. I wish your 
friend Madison would come home and take her off our hands. 
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for she is always alternating between fits of noretreadinff, 
and of remorse, in which she nearly works herself to deaui 
with running after lost time.' 

' I shpuld be sorry to part with her,' said Isabel \ 'she 
is so quiet, and so fond of the children.' 

' She will break down some day,' said James ; ' if not 
before, certainly when she hears that Madison has a Peru- 
vian wife.' 

' There is no more to come,' said Isabel, rising ; * shall 
wo come upstairs ? ' 

James took up Ihe candles^ and Louis followed, consid- 
erably hungry, and for once provoked by Isabel's serene cer- 
tainty that nobody cared whether there were anything to 
eat. However, he had forgotten all by the time he came up- 
stairs, and began to deliver a message from Lady Conway, 
that she was going to write in a day or two to beg for a visit 
from Isabel during her sojourn at Estminister, a watering- 
place about thirty miles distant Isabel's face lighted with 
pleasure. ' I could go ? ' she said, eagerly, turning towards 
James. x 

' Oh, yes, if you wish it,' he answered, gruffly, as if vexed 
at her gratification. 

' I mean, of course, if you can spare me,' she said, with 
an air of more reserve. 

' If you wish it, go by all means. I hope you will.' 

' The Christmas holidays are so near, that we may both 
go,' said Isabel ; but James.still had not recovered his equa- 
nimity, and Louis thought it best to begin talking of otner 
things ; and, turning to James, launched into the results of 
fais !uiglewood crops, and the grand draining plan which was to 
afford Marksedge work for the winter, and m which his father 
had become much interested. But be did not find that ready 
heed to all that occupied him of which he used to be certain 
at the Terrace. Isabel cared not at all for farming, and took 
no part in ' mere country squire's talk ; ' and James was too 
much overburthened with troubles and anxieties to enter 
warmly into those of others. Of those to whom Louis's 
eon corns had been as their own, one had been taken from 
him, the other two were far away ; and the cold * yes,' * very 
good,' fell coldly on his ear. 

The conversation reverted to the school ; and here it ap- 
peared that two years' experience had Ukea away the fre^- 
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I160B of novelty, uid the ojole of disappointment had began. 
More boys were quitting the school than the new-coifters 
could balance ; and James spoke with acute rezation of the 
impraetioability of the boys, and the folly of the parents. The 
attendance at his eyening lectures had fallen off; and he de- 
clared that there was a spirit of opposition to whaterer he 
did. The boys disobeyed, knowing that they shonld be hir 
Toured at home, and if they were punished, the parents 
talked of complaints to the trustees. The Sunday teaching 
was treated as especially obnoxious : the genteel mothers 
talked ridiculously about its resembling a charity school ; 
the fathers did not care whether their sons went or not, and 
he had scarcely five boys who appeared there regularly ; and 
of them one was the butcher^s son, who came rather in spite 
of his parents than with their consent. Attendance at church 
was more slack than ever ; and when he lectured the de- 
faulters, and gave them additional tasks in the we^, it was 
resented as an injustice. To crown all, Mr. Ramsbotham 
had called, and had been extremely insolent about a boy 
whose ears had been boxed for reading Picktvick in school, 
under cover of his Latin grammar ; and Isabel was almost 
indignant with Miss FaithfuU for having ventured to hint to 
her that she wished Mr. Frost would be a little more gen- 
tle with the boys. 

Isabel was fully alive now, and almost as vehement as 
her husband, in her complaints against his many foes. There 
was no lack of sympathy here ; mdeed, there might be ra- 
ther too much, for she did not afford the softening influence 
that James had hitherto found at home. 

' Well, Jem,' said Louis, at last, ' I think you should 
keep your hands off the boys.' 

* You are not bitten with the nonsense about personal 
dignity and corporal punidiment ? ' said James. 

' By no means. I have an infinite reelect for the great 
institution of flogging ; but a solCTin execution is one thing, 
a random stroke ano&er.' 

' Theories are very good things till you come to manace 
two score dunces without sense or honour. There is omy 
one sort of appeal to their feelings that tells.' 

' Maybe so, but I have my doubts whether you are the 
man to make it.' 

Louis was sorry he had so spoken, for a flush of pain came 
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up in James's &ee at the remembranoe of wkat Fitilooelyn 
had long ago forgotten — a oassionate blow given to deter him 
from a piece of wilfdl mischief, in which he was persisting 
for the mere amusement of provoking. It stood out among 
all other varieties of cuff, stroke, and knock, by the traces 
it had left, by Mrs. Frost's grief at it, and the forgiveness 
from the Earl ; and it had oeen the most humiliating dis- 
tress of James's childhood. It hmnbled him even now, and 
he answered — 

' Yon may be right, Louis ; I may not be sufficiently al- 
tered since I was a boy. I have struck harder than I in* 
tended more than once, and I have told &e boys so.' 

^ I am sure, if they had any generosity, they would have 
been touched with your amends,' cried IsabeL 

' After all, a schoolmaster's life does not tend to mend 
the temper,' continued James, sighing, and passing his hand 
over his forehead. 

'No/ thou^t Loob, 'hor does Isabel's mutton!' 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THB OONWAT HOUSJSHOLD. 



And 76 shall walk In silk attirOi 
And siUer hae to spare. 

Gin yell oonaent to be lus bride, 
Kor tMnk of Donald mair. 



* What makes jou 80 lame to-day ? ' asked Lord Ormeisfield, 
as Louis crossed the library, on returning from an interview 
to whicli he had been summoned in another room. 

' I only stumbled over an obstruction on the Frost stair- 
ease yesterday,' said Louis. ' Poor Jem chose to have me 
up to the nursery ; and to see him in the paternal character is 
the funniest as well as the pleasantest spectacle the house 
affords.' 

' Ah I it is not what it was,' said the EarL ' I suppose 
I must call there before the holidays, though,' he added, 
reluctantly. ' But what did that man, Bamsbothanii want 
with you ? ' 

' To ask our interest for that appointment for his friend 
Grant' 

' Indeed 1 what could brins him here ? ' 

' Why, unluckily, he fancied he had some claim on me, 
on the score of Jem Frost's election. Fwas too innocent 
then to know what those thin«i go for.' 

* You may say so ! ' ejaculated the EarL ' So he was in- 
solent enough to bring that up, was he ? ' 

^ Worse,' said Fitzjocelyn ; ' he wanted to threaten that, 
unless I would oblige him now, there were matters which it 
was his duty to lay oefore the trustees. I told him he would 
do, of course, whatever was his duty ; whereupon he thou^t 
my Lordship w^ interested in Mr. Frost ? ' 
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* I&iolerably impertineBt 1 I hope yoit iei him down? ' 

' I told him that neither Mr. Frost nor I should wish 
him to pretermit his duty on any consideration whaterer. 
Then lie harked back to wnat he cUd for ns at the election ; 
and I was forced to tell him that if he considered that he 
had thereby established a claim on me, I must own myself in 
his debt ; but as to reciprocating it, by putting in a person 
like Grant, that was sgunst my conscience. He flew into a 
passion, informed me that Mr. Frost would take the conse- 
quences, mounted the British Lion, and I bowed him out 
upon that majestic quadruped, talking grandly of illiberal 
prejudices and the rising generation.' 

' You acknowledged that he had a claim on you ? ' 

^ As things go in this world, I suppose it is true.' , 

' Louis I you will ncTcr know how to deal with those 
people.' 

' I am a£raid not. I could not, either boldly or diploma- 
tically, get rid of the charge : so there was nothing for it 
but to confess. That's not the worst of il I am &aid he 
really will be able to take revenge on poor Jem, and I am 
sure he can't afford to lose any more scholars.' 

' Such a fellow as that will not hare much in his power 
against James^' said Lord Ormersfleld. ' What I am afraid 
of is, that you have cat the ground from under your feet. 
I cannot see how you are ever to stand for Northwold.' 

' NcHT I,' said Loui& ^ Li £ict, father, I have always 
thought it most wonderfully kind forbearanoe that you neyer 
reproached me more for my doings on that occasion. I be- 
lieye we were all too happy,' he presently added, with a siji^ 
which was re-echoed by his fiither, at &e same time trying 
to say something about youthfulness, to which Louis, who 
had been leaning thonghtftilly on the mantelpiece, presently 
answered — ' How much wiser old people are than young 1 
An original axiom, is not it ? but it is the last which one 
leamsl ' 

' You would hardly act in the same way now ? ' said his 
&ther. 

' I wonder when it eyer answers to interfere with the na- 
tural course of events 1 ' responded Louis, musingly. ' There 
were two things which Mr. Galcott told me once upon a 
time.' Those two things he left unuttered. They were — 
that the gentUmaa would be wasted on the ^hooli and that 
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the Uij WM not made for a poor nan^ wife.^ No wond^ 
tbej made him ngh ; bmt he coneluded W ezoluming aloud — 
< Well, I hope they will both go to Estminster, and omm 
back with fresh life P 

The Eetminiter inTitation was already on the road ; bi^ 
unfortuBatelj, Lady Conway had been unable to secare lodg- 
ings large enongh to reoeire the ehildren. She was mrgent, 
howeyer, that Isabel (^nld come a« soon as possible, siaee 
Louisa had been more unwell than usual, and was pining ftr 
her eldest sister ; and she hoped that James would jraa her 
there as soon^as the holidays should set him free. 

James was hurt to find Isabel so mueh delighted to go, bvi 
resolved that she should not be depriyed of the pleasure, uid 
petulantly denied the offers, which became eyen entreaties, 
that she might wait till he oonld accompany her. He arranged, 
therefore, tiiat he should follow her in a fortni^t's thne, the 
Miss Faithfnlls undertakii^ the diarge of their small name- 
sakes ; and Lady Conway wrote to fix a day when Delated 
should come to take care of Isabel on her journey. 

James and Isabel laughed at this measure. Mrs. JaaMis 
Frost was certainly not in circumstances to carry sudi a 
hero of the battery in her suite ; and Lady Conway hers^ 
had more sense than to have proposed it, but for Delaford^ 
own representations. In fact, there was a^|Hretty &oe at 
Pynevor Terrace, and he had been pK]ued enou^ by t^ ro- 
tum of his letters to be resolved on re-estaUishu^ hisinfto- 
ence. Therefore did he demonstrate to my La^ tha* the 
<»ily appropriate trains would bring him to Nortkwold at 
seven in the evenine, and take him and Mrs. James Frost 
pynevor away at deven next morning; and therefore did 
Isabel look up in a sudden fit of recollec^im, as the break- 
fast was being removed, and say, ^ Charlotte, Delalord is 
coming on Tuesday to fetch me to Estminst^, and will sleep 
here that night' 

Isabel little guessed that in the days when she viewed the 
fftntastio Viscount as her greatest enemy, the announeement 
of his approach would have been far less appalling to her. 

' The wretch I the traitor 1 the vile deceiver 1 ' l^ought 
Charlotte, not ohary of her epithets, and almost ready to 
wreak her vengeance on the silver spoons. ^ He has gone 
and broken poor Marianne's heart, and now he wants to treat 
me the same, and make me faitUess to poor Tomi that is up 
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in 4lw mountain-tops and trosts to me t O mo, what bImII I 
do ? Mra. Beckett is gone, and there's no one to give me an 
adyioe I If I speak to him or scorn him, he'll tuce his ad- 
vantage all alike — and his words are so fine and so soft, that 
do w&t I will to hate him when I'm away, he is sore to wind 
roud me when he's there ; and I can't get away, and I'm a 
pocNTy l(Hiely, fatherless and motherless orphan, and a rmin 
girl, that has listened already to his treaoherons snit more 
than porar Tom would think for/ Charlotte worked on in 
imaeh grief and perplexity for some minntes, revolving the 
▼anity that had led to hmr follies, and humbling herself in 
her own eyes. Sudd^y, a flarii of thon^t erosMd her, and 
woke a smile upon her £Ace, almost a look of mischief. She 
tied OB a elean apron, and ranning upstairs, opened the draw* 
ing-ro<tttt door, and said, < If you please, ma'am, might I ask 
Mifls Faithfiill's Martha to tea on Tuesday night ? 

' Oh yes, if you like,' said Isabel, never raising her eyes 
£rom the rebuilding of the nuned chapel in the vaUey. 

Away skipped Charlotte, and in two minutes was at the 
huA door of the House Beautiful Mrs. Martiia had been 
grimly kind to her ever since she had been afflicted with the 
oook fer a fellow-servant, and received her only with a re- 
proof lor coming gadding out, when she ought to be hard at 
wvork ; but when she heard the invitation, ime became wrath- 
fi^'^he had rather go ten miles out of her way than even 
look at ' that there Ford.' 

But Charlotte explained her purpose, and implored, and 
pot heir in mind that Mr& Beckett was gone, and she had no 
jHTOteetor ; and Martha relented, told her that if she had 
ndnded her she would never have been in the Bcmipe at all, 
but i^reed, not wi^out satisfiiotion, to afford Mr. Delaford 
the Bocieiy of his old acouuntance. 

And BO, when Mr. JDelaford, witik his whiskers fireshly 
onrled and his boots in a state of fascinating polish, walked 
xxp Dynevor Terrace, the door was opened by Mien, and the 
red-faced cook and the upright Mrs. Martha sat on either 
side the fire. Daintily did he greet them, and stand warming 
hiinaelf before the ^e, adapting his conversation to l^em for 
the Be:^ ten minutes, before he ventured to ask wheUier Miss 
Arnold were still an inmate. < Taking out dinner — ^taking 
ia tea,' gruffly replied Martha. 

Mr. J)elal6rd waited, but Ellen only ran in for one mo- 
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ment to feteh ike kettle, and Martha disconrsed as usual en 
the gold minee in PeriL By-and-bj, when the parlour tea 
eonld by no poesibility be eupposed to be fartiier prolonged, 
there swept into the kitehen the stately nurse. Charlotte 
had ran up to the nursery, and be^ed as a favour that die 
might be left to watch the children, while Mrs. Nurse eIlte^ 
tained Mr. Belaford below stairs ; and in pity to so grand a 
gentleman, o<mstrained to mix with such * low seryaats,' the 
nurse had yielded, and Charlotte sat safe and sound by the 
nursery fire, smiling at his discomfitore, and reading over 
Tom's letters with an easier oonseienoe than for many a di^. 

Mr. Delaford was too much of a gentleman to be uncivil 
to the three dames by the kitdien fire, but he watched everj 
step and every creaking door. He even went the length of 
coming up to fiunily prayers, in hopes of there meeting Char- 
lotte ; but she only joined the procession at the parlour door, 
and had flown upstairs, like a little bird, before he was out 
again. 

The gentleman was affironted, and resolved to make her 
feel it They could not but meet at the kitchen breakfiurt^ 
and he barely acknowledged her. This was the most try* 
ing stroke oi all, for it set her, in the eyes of the cook 
and nurse, on a level with the inferior servants, to whom he 
would not have deigned a look, and it was not easy to reust 
showing that she was on more fiuniliar terms with him than 
aU. But the instinct of self-protection and the wisdom of 
sincerity came to her aid. She abstained from raising her 
eyes to his face, from one conscious word or glance; she 
locked herself into her pantry when she took down the break* 
fast things, and avoided every encounter, even when she had 
begun to feel that it would have been more flattering had he 
made more efforts. At last, dire necessity obliged her to 
accept his aid in carrying her mistress's box down the stairs. 
He walked backwarcJs, me forwards. She would not meet 
his eye, and he was too well-bred for one word on the stairs; 
but in the garden he exclaimed, ' Miss Arnold, what have I 
done ? ' 

* I never ought to have listened to you,' said Charktle. 
* It was not riffht by neither of us; so please say no mora ' 
* If you could understand — ' 

' I don't want to understand nothing.' 

Charlotte drove him on with the box till they were elose 
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to tike fly, and then, learing him and iho man to adjust ike 
packing, flew back to annoonoe that all waa ready for her 
BQistreas. The last kisses were given to the children, and a 
message left with Charlotte for her master, who was in soho<d ; 
ihesi she stood with Miss Catharine in her arms, and saw the 
fly drive off. 

< Well,' said Mrs. Cook, < that butler thinks himself a 
great bean, no doubt 1 I asked him whethw he thought yoa 
pretty, Charlotte, and he sud you hadn't no ahr nor no eom- 
plezicm. It's as I tells you-*^obody will never take no no- 
tice of you while ypu goes about so dowdy.' 

Charlotte did not know whether she was glad that the 
eook could not tease her about Pelaford, or mortified to be 
supposed beneath his notice. No air, forsooth I She who 
had often heard it said that she looked like any lady ! 

' But oh,' said Charlotte to herself, as she spent her daily 
flye minutes at noonday in quiet thought/ am I not a poor 
silly thing not to be thankful that care has been round me 
this time, and that I have not been let to do nothing giddy 
nor false by Tom, whatever I may have thought 1 ' 

Meanwhile, Isabel had found it much harder to part with 
her babies for three weeks than it had seemed at the first 
proposal ; and there were tears in her eyes as she gased at 
the peaked, red-tiled roof of the old grammar-school, and 
redconed the days and hours before her husband would join 
her. 

Other associations revived when she found herself at Est- 
minster, and was received with shrieks of joy, caresses, and 
exclamations too fond and foolish to bear repetition; and 
then the pale Louisa rested against her, strokmg her hand, 
and Lady Conway fondled h^, and Yirginia, looking formed 
and handsome, retreated a little way to study heri^d declare 
that she was the same Isabel, neither altered nor grown 
older — ^it was all a dream that she had ever left them. 

She almost felt it so herself, so entirely did she fit into 
the old habits, the little quiet dinner (only it seemed unu- 
sually good), the subsequent closing round the fire with the 
addition of Miss King and Louisa, the easy desultory chat, 
the books with Mudie's stamp lyins about, the music which 
must be practised. It was very like being Miss Conway 
still ; and when she awoke the next morning to find it^ late, 
and to the impulse of hurrying or not hurrying, expectmg to 
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find James makiM brMkfitfri htmself, and eroes at hmg 
made late for aoho^ slie tonied on her pillow, lialf dovbthig 
whether she had dreamt these two years in ono long night, 
and remembering that captive mermaid, who had bat to re- 
game her maritime headgear and return to her native ele- 
ment, to forget the very existence of her fisherman hnaband 
and ^ildren. No I Isabel was not come to that ! bat die 
was almost ashamed to enjoy her extra hoar's repose ; and 
then the leisorely breakfast — ^nay, even the hot roUs and dear 
coffee were appreciated; and she nghed as riie called up the 
image of the breakfast over an hour ago, the grim kettle, the 
bad batter, the wcnrse fire, and James, oM and harried, with 
Kitty on his knee gnawing a lamp of crast It wan a wmr 
trast to Lady Conway reading her letters and discassing ea- 
sagements with comfortable complacency, and Yirgiaia mak- 
ing sugffeatiotis, and Louisa's grave bright eyes eonsnlting 
bm, asd Miss ELing quietly patting in a remark, and the 
anticipation of Walter's return, as if he were the only person 
wanting. 

The sisters always resented their mother's habit of talk- 
ing of ' poor Isabel,' regarding her as the happiest of women \ 
and they were confirmed in their belief by seeing her look- 
ing exceedingly well and handsome, with perhaps a little 
more dignity and a sweeter smile. Virginia loved to snatch 
private interviews with Miss King, to express her confidcDce 
in dear Isabel's felicity, in the infallibility and other perfec- 
f ectioDs of James, and in the surpassing cleverness of little 
Catharine; and Louisa was always sighing to behold the 
twins. But, to the delight of the school-room, the Chapel u» 
the vailey was produced in a ccmiplete form, and a veiy 
pretty romance it was : but the hermit and the brilliant di- 
vxyvLOMnt were quite a shock to the young ladies, just when 
their tears were prepared, and Yirginia was almost angry. 

* Oh, my dear, there is trouble enough in the world 1 ' said 
Isabel ; ' Hubert and Adeline have been my oompanions so 
long, that at least I must leave them happy.' 

^ Indeed,' said Miss King, ' I am almost surprised that 
you have been able to finish them at all, with so much re- 
writing.' 

lo her surprise, Isabel blushed, and her answer partook 
of self-defence. ' James is so busy, and the children so youp^ 
that this has been my great resource. When my little ^li 
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are older, I must begin edneaiing in earnest I mmt to talk 
over Madame Neckar^s book with you, Miss King.' 

' All systems begin alike from infant obedience, I be- 
lieve,' said the governess. 

^ Yes/ said Isabel, ' little Catharine is obedience itself 
with ns. It is curious to see how well she knows the differ- 
ence between us and the nurses. There are great tempests 
upstairs, and her papa takes them very much to heart. He 
always has her downstairs when he is at home ; and he has 
accustomed her to ^ much attention, that thore is no doing 
anything while she is by, or I would have her more with me. 

The self-justifying tone rather poszled Miss King. She 
noted likewise that Isabel was backward in entering into 
details of her home life, and that she never said a word to 
encourage her sister's wishes to visit her at Northwold. 
Knowing Isabel as the governess did, she was sure that she 
would not merely talk of things on the surface, if her spirit 
were fully content. Only once did she go any deeper, and 
that was as she took up a little book of religious poetry of 
which she had been very fond. ^ Ah I ' she said, * I don't 
feel these things as I used. I thiak practical life duUs one.' 

' I should have said, practical life made things real,' said 
Miss King. 

Isabel had not found out that having duties and not doing 
them was less practical than having no particular task. 

Another cloud of mystery was over the relations with 
Mr. Dynevor and Clara. Isabel baffled all Lady Conway's 
inquiries and advice by entering into no psCrticulars, but ad- 
hering to her own version of the matter,. Hhat Mr« Dynevor 
had required of James conditions incompatible with his 
duty ; ' and not deigning to explain either duty or conditions, 
as beyond the capacity of her hearer. 

Of Clara no account was vouchsafed, except that Isabel 
believed she was abroad ; * they had been very much disap- 
pointed in her ; and Isabel was afraid that she was a good 
deal altered ; and the subject seemed so painful, that Virginia 
did not venture to push her inquiries any farther. 

The great subject of interest in the Conway family was 
that Vir«nia and Louisa were going to lose their mwd ; and 
the suffiestion somehow arose that Ckurlotte should be her 
suocea^. It was agreed on idl ^ds that nature had 
formed her for a ladf s-maid, and a few lessons fro» a hair- 
Vol. II.— S 
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dresser would make her perfection; and she would be 
invaluable in reading to Louisa when restless and unable to 
sleep. 

Isabel gave herself credit for the most notable arrange- 
ment she had ever made— -promoting the little maiden, whom 
she really liked, and relieying herself from the constant an- 
noyance about sparing Ellen from the nursery by obtaining 
a stronger housemaid. She had only a few scruples, or 
rather she knew that James would haye some, as to exposing 
Charlotte to Delaford's attentions after what she had heard 
in Clara's letter ; but the least hint on this score led to a 
panegyric upon Delaford's perfections — ^his steadiness, his 
prudence, his cleyemess on journeys, his usefulness in takii^ 
oare of Walter. ' I know that Walter is safe when he is 
with Delaford,' said Lady Conway. And eyen the sensible 
Miss King obseryed, smiling, ' that there always would be 
nonsense between men and maid-seryants ; and there were 
many more dangerous places than the present. She would 
watch oyer Charlotte, and Fanshawe was quite to be trusted.' 

The Conway family knew rather less about their own 
seryants' hall than they did of feudal establishments fiye 
hundred years ago. 

Still, Isabel, in her superior prudence, resolyed to consult 
Fanshawe on the true state of affairs. Fanshawe was a 
comfortable portly personage, chiefly absorbed in her caps 
and her good cheer, and faring smoothly through life, on the 
principle of always saying what was expected of her, and 
neyer seeing anything to anybody's disadvantage. 

She assured Mrs. James Frost that she did not think 
Delaford to blame; many girls would be foolish about a 
man with personal advantages, but she could not see it was 
his fault Poor Marianne had been always weakly; and, 
'After all, ma'am, some young women will put construc- 
tions upon anything,' said Mrs. Fanshawe, deciding that 
at least she snould make no mischief by sacrificing poor 
Marianne. 

Isabel did not like to come to more individual inquiries, 
lest she should prepare discomfort for Charlotte; but she 
easily satisfied herself that all was as right as convenient, 
and having occasion to write some orders to Charlotte, com- 
municated the proposal, saying that all should be settled on 
her return. 
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There was wild work in the brain of the poor little Lady 
of Eschalott. -No more stairs to scrub ! No more mats to 
shake I No more hurrying after lost time, and an uneasy 
remembrance of undone duties 1 No more hardeniDg of 
fingers, no more short-sleeved lilac, no more vulgarities from 
the cook f Ladylike dress, high wages, work among flowers 
and gauzes, reading to Miss Louisa, housekeeperVroom 
society, rank as ^ Arnold ' or ' Miss Arnold ! ' How much 
more suitable to the betrothed of the Superintendent at San 
Benito ! To 1^ sure, she was aware that a serpent lurked 
among the flowers; but she had shown hio^i a bit of her 
mind once, and she found she could take care of herself, and 
keep him at a distance. 

With her eyes shot, she already beheld Jane Beckett 
meeting her, when seated at the back of a carriage, with a 
Teil and a parasol, addressing her as a grand lady, and kiss- 
»g and praising her when she found her little Charlotte 
after all 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB TBUSTEBS' SCSBTING. 

Know 7011 not, marter, to some kind of m«n 
Their graces serre them but as enemies ? 

' Mt Lord,' said Frampton, entering the library late one 
evening, in yisible perturbation, and addressing himself ^ 
Fitzjooelyn ; ' there is a person wishing to see you.' 

^ What person at this time of night r ' said Louis. 

' In fact, my Lord,' said the butler, hesitating, < it is the 
young person at Mr. Frosts.' 

' Something must be the matter ! ' cried Louis starting 

' She would explain nothing to me, she insisted on seeing 
your lordship ; and — ^in fact — she was in such a state of 
agitation that I left her with Mrs. Bowles.' 

Louis lost no time in hurrying into the hall. Charlotte 
must have followed Frampton without his knowledge, for she 
was already there ; and, springing with clasped bands to- 
wards Fitzjocelyn, she cried, sobbing, ^ My Lord, my Lord, 
come to master 1 ' 

* Is he ill ? or the chHdren ? ' 

' No, no 1 but he'll be off, he'll be off like poor Tom ! ' 
exclaimed Charlotte, between her gasps; 'but I've looked 
it ! ' and she waved a door-key, and seemed about to laugh 
hysterically. 

' Sit down, Charlotte,' said Louis, authoritatively, brii^ 
ing a chair. ' If you do not explain yourself reasonably at 
once, I ^all call Mrs. Bowles, and desire her to put you to 
bed.' 

She made an imploring gesture, sank trembling into the 
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ohair, and, after a few incoherent efforts, managed to speak— 
^ If you would but come to master, mj Lord — ^I know it is 
something bad.' 

Louis thought it wisest to despatch Frampton at once to 
order the carriage to be brought out immediately ; and this 
so far pacified Charlotte, that she could speak comprehensi- 
bly on the cause of her alarm. ' He is in such a way ! ' she 
be^n. ' He went out to the school-examination, I believe, 
in nis cap and gown, this morning ; he was gone all day, 
but just at dusk I heard him slam-to the front door, fit to 
dmke the house down, like he does when he is put out I'd 
a thought nothing of that; but by-and-by I heard him' 
stiimping up and down the study, like one in a frenzy, and I 
found his cap and gown lying all of a heap in a comer of the 
halL Then, Mr. Calcott came to call; and when I went 
into the study, master had his head down on the table, and 
wouldn't see no one ; he fairly stamped to me to be gone, 
and bring him no more messages. Mr. Oalcott, he looked 
so sorry and concerned, and sent in a^ain. I was to say 
that he hoped some arrangement might be made, if Mr. 
Frost would only see him ; but n^aster had looked the door, 
and hallooed out that I was to say he was obliged, but 
eooldn't see nobody. So Mr. Oalcott was forced to go ; and 
th^« was poor master. Not one morsel of dinner has he 
had. I knocked, but he would not open, only said he did 
not want for nothing. No, not even when 'twas time for 
Miss Catharine to come down. She thumped at the door, 
and called * Papa ' so pretty ; but he never heeded, except 
to call out, ' Take her away I ' Charlotte was crying so 
much that she could hardly proceed. *■ Then I knew it must 
be somet^iug very melancholy indeed. But by-and-by he 
opens the door with a great jerk, and runs right up to the 
lumber-room. I saw his face, and 'twas like a corpse, my 
Lord ; and he brings down his portmanteau into his dress- 
ing-room, and I hears him pulling oat all his drawers. 
* He'll be gone ! ' I thinks, * he'll be off to America, too I 
And my poor mistress ! ' So I went up quietly, and in 
secret, unbeknown to them all, and got my bonnet ; and I've 
run every step of the way — ^for you are the only one, my 
Lord, as can soothe his wounded spirit ; and I've locked both 
the doors, and here's the key, so he can't be gone till you 
come.' 
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' Looked the doors I ' med Lonis. ' Wkat have jem dene? 
Suppose yoor nuBtress or Mum Clara were ill ? ' 

< Oh, no — ^no, it is not that,' said Charlotte ; ' or whj 
should he flee from the &oe of Ms children ? Whj, I took 
Miss Salome up to the top of the stairs, when she waa scream* 
ing and crying with all her might, and jou would not kave 
thought he was within a mile of her. No, my Lord, no cma 
can't do nothing but you.' 

' I'll come at cmce,' cried Louis. ' You did quite right to 
fetch me; but it was a frightful thii^ to lock tiM door.' 

Sending Charlotte to the housekeeper, he went to oomiim- 
nicate her strange intelligenoe to his &ther, who shared his 
dismay so much as almost to wish to come with him to North* 
wold ; but Louis felt he eould deal better alone with Jamefc 
His fears took the direction of the Italian travellers, knowing 
that any misfortune to them must reooil on James with dooUa 
ago^ after sudbi a parting. 

In rery brief space Sie carriage was at NorthwoU, asid 
desiring that it should wait at tl^ corner of the Terraoe, 
Louis followed Charlotte, who had jumped down from the 
box, and hastened forward to unlock the door ; and he was 
in time to hear the angry, though suppressed, greying thai 
received her. 'Pretty doings, ma'am! So I have cau^t 
you out at last, though you did think to lock me in 1 Me 
shan't come in I I wonder at your impudence 1 The very 
front door ! ' 

* Oh, cook, don't I ' The poor breathless voice managed 
at last to be heard. < This is Lord Fitzjocelyn.* 

Cook had vanished out of sight or hearing before Louis's 
foot was within the threshold. 

The study-door was open, the fire expiring, the books and 

gapers pushed back ; and James's fierce, restless tread was 
card pacing vehemently about his own room. Louis ran 
hastily up, and entered at once. His cousin stood staring 
with wild eyes; his hair was tossed and tangled, his faoe 
lividly pale, and the table was strewn with fragments of letters, 
begun and torn up again ; his clothes lay tumbled in disorder 
on the floor, where his portmanteau lay open and partly 
packed. All Louis's worst alarm seemed fulfilled at onee. 
' What has happened ? ' he cried, catching hold of both James's 
hands, as if to help him to speak. ' Who is ill ?-HM)t Clara ? ' 
' No— no one is ill,' said James, withdrawing his hands, 
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and kBeeHng down by his box, with an air of feigned indif* 
ference ; ' I am only going to London.' 

* To London ? ' 

' Aye, to see what is to be done^^-ship-ehaplainoy, eoraoy, 
literature, selling sermons at five shillings each, — what not. 
I am no longer master of Northwold school I ' He strove 
ta speak carelessly, but bending over his package, throat 
down the clothes with desperate blows. 

Louis sat down too much dismayed to utter a word. 

* One morning's work in the conclave,' said James, with 
the same assumed ease. ^ Here's their polite reprimand, 
which they expected me to put up with,— censuring allviny h^ 
bour, forbidding Sunday-classes, accusing, me of partiality 
and cruelty, with a lot of nonsense about corporal punishment 
and dignity. I made answer, that if I were master at all, I 
must be at liberty to follow my own views, otherwise I 
would resign ; and would you believe it, they snapped at the 
offer — ^they thought it highly desirable ! There's an end of 
it.' 

^ Impossible I ' cried Louis, casting his eyes over the rep- 
rimand, and finding that the expressions scarcely warranted 
James's abstract of them. ^ You must have mistaken ! ' 

< Do you doubt thcU i ' and James threw to him a sheet 
where, in Richardson's clerkly handwriting, the trustees of 
King Edward's Northwold Grammar School formally accept- 
ed the resignation of the Beverend James Boland Frost 
Dynevor. 

< They cannot be so hasty I Did not Mr. Oalcott call to 
see you ? ' 

' An old humbug 1 ' 

^ I'll go and see him this instant. Something may be 
done.' 

' No,' said James, holding him down by the shoulder, ^1 
will not be degraded by vain solicitations.' 

' This muert be that wretched Bamsbotham ! ' exclaimed 
Louis. ' Oh, Jem ! I little thought he had so much power 
to injure you.' 

' It is as well you did not,' said James. ' It would have 
made no difference, except in the pain it would have cost 
you; and the only gratification in this business is, that I 
suffer because neither you nor I would deny our principles. 
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I ihftiik y<m, Fitzjooelyn I ' and be straightened himself in 
the satisfaction of persecuted rectitude, 

' Tou have very little to thank me for/ said Louis, wring- 
inff his hand, and turning aside, as if unable yet to face the 
fdu extent of the evil. 

' Never fear for us,' continued James, boldly ; ^ we shall 
struggle on. Mens conscia^ — ^you see I can't forget to be a 
schoolmaster.' 

* But what are you about ? Where are you going ? ' 

< To London. You spoke to a publisher about my lec- 
tures on history ; they will serve for introduction. He may 
make me his hack — ^a willing one, while I advertise — apply 
fbr anything. I must be gone 1 ' 

' Tou do not look fit for a night journey. You would be 
too early at £stminster to see Isabel.' 

^ Don't name her ! ' cried James, starting around as if the 
word were a dart. ^ Thank Heaven that she is away I I must 
write to her. Maybe, Lady Conway will keep her till I am 
settled — ^till I have found some lodging in London, where no 
one will know us.' 

* And Habere you may run up a comfortable doctor's bilL 
With a gesture — ^haLT passion, half despair — James reit- 
erated, < There's no staying here. I must be gone. I must 
be among strangers.' 

' Your mens conscia would better prove that it has no 
eause for shame by staying here, insead of rushing out of 
sight into the human wilderness, and sacrificing those poor 

James struck his foot on the floor, as though to intercept 
the word ; but Louis continued, apparently unmoved by lus 
anger — ' Those poor little children. If misfortune and in- 
jury be no disgrace to the injured, I call it cowardly pride to 
fly off by night to hide oneself, instead of living in your own 
house, like an honest man.' 

* Live ! — ^pray what am I to live on ?*' cried James, 
laughing hoarsely. 

*• You will not find out by whirlbg to London in your 
present state.' 

In fact, Louis's most immediate care was to detain him 
for that one ni^ht. There was a look of coming illness 
about him, and his desperate, maddened state of mind might 
obscure his judgment, and urge him into some precipitate 
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measure, sach as he might afterwards rue bitterly for the 
sake of the wife and children, the bare thought of whom 
seemed at present to sting him so intolerably. Moreover, 
Louis had a Tague hope that so harsh a proceeding would be 
abandoned by the trustees; his father would remonstrate, 
and James might be able to think and to apologize. He was 
hardly a rational being to-night, and probably would have 
driven away any other companion ; but long habit, and exter- 
nal coolness, enabled Louis to stand his ground, and to pro- 
tract matters till the clock, striking eleven, relieved him, as 
much as it exasperated James, by proving it so late that the 
last train would have already past 

He p-'rsisted in declaring that he should go by the fiitrti 
in the morning, and Louis persuaded him to go to bed, after 
Charlotte had brought them some tea, which, he said, choked 
him. Deciding at sleeping at No. 5, Louis sent home the 
carriage, with a note to his father; and Charlotte pressed 
her hands together in a transport of gratitude when she found 
that he was not goinff to abandon her master. She did her 
best to make the forlorn bouse comfortable ; but it was but 
cold comfort, with all the fires gone out, and he was too sad 
and anxious to heed it. 

She was at his door early the next morning, with a sum* 
mons more alarming than surprising* She was sure that 
master was very ilL 

There was James lying across his bed, half-dressed, turned 
away from the dim morning light, and more frightfully pale 
than ever. He started angrily at Louis's entrance, and 
sprang up/ but fell back, insisting with all his misht that 
nothing soled him but a common headache, which needed only 
to be left quiet for an hour or two. He said it venomously. 

' A very uncommon headache,' thought Louis. ' My be- 
lief is, that it is little short of brain fever ! If I could only 
feel his pulse ! But it would be very like takine a mad 
dog's hand. There's nothing for it but to fetch old Walby. 
He may have some experience of refractory patients.' 

' Go home, Louis,' reiterated James, savagely, on opening 
his eyes and finding him not gone. ' I tell you I want no- 
body. I shall be in London before night.' 

And starting up, he tried to draw the curtain at his feet, 
to shut out the tardy dawn ; but too giddy to persevere, he 
sank back after one noisy pulL 
Vol. IL— 8* 
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Lonifl dr^w it eompletdlj, shaded the wmdow, and wobU 
have settled the pillows^ but was not allowed; and ohtainuig 
an impatient grunt by way of dismissal, he ran down stairs, 
caught up hat and stick, and set o£f to summon Mr. Walby 
from his comfortable family breakfMt-table. 

The good old doctor was more concerned than amaxed. 
He could hardly surmount the shock to his trustee conscience, 
on hearing of the consequence of yesterday's proceedings 

' I was much grieved at the time,' he said, as they walk- 
ed to the Terrace together. ' You will believe me that I was 
no willing party, my Lord.' 

^ I could never believe that you would do anything hard 
towards any one, Mr. Walby,' said Louis, kindly ; and a few 
more like assurances led the old man to volunteer the hiatory 
of the case in confidence. 

Ramsbotham had brought before ihe meeting of the trus- 
tees a serious mass of charges on which he founded a motien 
that Mr. Frost should be requested to resign. Every <Hie 
rejected such a measure, and the copiplaints were sifted. 
Some were palpably false, others exaggerated, others related 
to matters of principle ; but deducting these, it still wss 
proved that the Sunday attendance and evening lectures were 
too visibly the test of his favour, and that the boys were 
sometimes treated with undue severity, savouring of violent 
temper. ' I must confess, my Lord,' said Mr, Walby, mak- 
ing his voice, * I am afraid Mr. Frost is too prompt with his 
hand. A man does not know how hard he hits, when he 
knocks a boy over the ears with a book. Mrs. Baker's littile 
boy really had a gathering under the ear in consequence ; — 
I saw it myself.' 

Louis was confounded ; he had nothing to say to this ; he 
knew the force that irritation gave to James's hand too well 
to refuse his credence, and he could only feel shame and dis- 
may, as if himself guilty by his misjudged patronage. 

^ Mr. Walby proceeded to say that, unaer the circumstanees, 
the trustees had decided on remonstrating by letter, after the 
examination ; and it was easy to perceive that the r^rimand, 
which might have been wise and moderate from the Squire, 
had gained a colour from every one concerned, so as to cen- 
sure what was right and aggravate what was wrong. Mr. 
Frost's reply had been utterly unexpected ; Kamsbotham 
and the bookseller had caught at the resignation, and so did 
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the bntdier, who hated the sohoolmaster for hanag instilled 
ineonTemently high principles into his son. Richardson ab- 
staixied from voting ; Mr. Caleott fought hard for Mr. Frost, 
but the grocer was ill, and only poor old Mr. Walbj support- 
ed him, and even they felt that their letter had not deserved 
such treatment. Alas 1 bad not Fitzjocelyn himself taught 
Northwold t^at the Squire was not a dictator ? Even then, 
Mr. Oalcott, still hoping that an apology might retrieve the 
day, had set forth to argue the matter with James Frost, 
whom he could not suppose serious in his intentions, but 
thought he meant to threaten the trustees into aoquiescence. 
The doors had been closed against him, and Mr. W alby fear* 
ed that now the step was known, it was too late to retract it 
^ The ladies would never allow it,' he declared; ' there « was 
i& saying how virulent they were against Mr. Frost ; and as 
to consideration for his family, that rather inflamed their dis* 
like. They had rich relations enough ! It would be only 
too good for so fine a lady to be brought down.' Every one 
had some story of her pride, neglect, or bad housewifery. 
' And I can tell you,' said Mr. Walby, * that I am not in 
their good books for declaring that I never saw anything from 
her but very pretty affable manners.' 

With these words they reached the house ; and with siflhs 
and murmurs of * Ah ! poor young man ! ' Mr. Walby fol- 
h>wed Louis to the landing-place, where they both paused, 
looking at each other in doubt how to effect an entrance, 
Louis suddenly remembering that no presence would be more 
intolerable to the patient than that of a trustee. However, 
there was nothing for it but to walk in, and announce, as a 
matter of course, that he had thought it right to call in Mr. 
Walby. 

The extremity of displeasure brought James to his feet, 
and out into the passage, saying, with grave formality, that 
he was much obliged, and glad to see Mr. Walby as a friend, 
but Lord Fitzjocelyn was mistaken in thinking him in need 
of his advice. Many thanks, he would trouble him no fur- 
ther ; and affecting a laugh, he ssjki that Fitzjocelyn seemed 
never to have heard of a bad headache. 

' Acting does not mend matters, Jem,' said Louis. * You 
had much better confess how really ill you are.' 

Excessive giddiness made James stagger agidnst his cous- 
in, and Louis, Uirowing his arms round him, looked in great 
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alann to the doctor for help, bat was answered by som^ 
Tery like a smile. ^ Aye, aye, sir, there's nothing fw it bat 
to go to bed. If his lordship there httd seen as many oases 
of janndice as I have, he would not look so frightened. Very 
wholesome disorder 1 Tes, lie down, and I'll send yoa a thing 
or two to take.' 

So saying, Mr. Walby helped Louis to lay their nnwil- 
ling inyalid on the bed without much resistance or reply, and 
presently departed, so infinitely relieved that he could not 
help indulging in a little chuckle at the young Yisooant'a 
mistake. As soon as he was gone, James reriv^ enough to 
protest that it was all nonsense, doctors must needs give a 
name to everything ; if they would only let him alone, he 
shouM be himself and off to London in two hours ; and that 
it was Fitzjocelyn himself who was looking excessively ilF, 
and as yellow as a guinea. He would not hear of undress- 
ing and going absolutely to bed, and £urly scolded every ^le 
out of sight. Good Miss Mercy, who had trotted in at the 
tidings of illness, stood at the nursery-door, telegra^iii^ 
signs of commiseration in answer to Louis's looks of per- 
plexity. 

' At least,' she said, ' you had better come to breakfast 
with us, and hear what my sister says— ^Salome always knows 
what is best.' 

He soon found himself in the snug parlour, where the 
small round breakfast-table^ drawn close to Miss FaitiifuU's 
fireside chair, had a sort of doll's house air of cheerful com- 
fort, with the tiny plates, tea-cups, and tEe miniatore loal^ 
and the complicated spider->legs, among which it was not easy 
to dispose of his own length of limb. 

The meal passed in anxious consultation. There might 
be no danger, but the disorder was severe and increasing. 
James's health had long been suffering from harass of mind, 
want of exercise, and unwholesome diet ; and the blow of 
the previous day had brought things to a crisis. There he 
lay perfectly unmanageable, permitting neither aid nor con- 
solation, unable to endure the sight of any one, and too much 
stupefied by illness to perceive the impracticability of his 
scheme of seeking employment in London. 

Miss Faithfiul pronounced that either Mercy or Lord 
Fitzjocelyn must go and fet<^ Mrs. James Frost home. 

^ I wa3 only thinking how long we could keep her away,' 
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fudd Louis. ' Pray don't be ahocked, dear Hiss Mercj, but 
I iboaght I could nurse poor . Jem maah better alone than 
with another dead weight on our hands.' 

' They would neither of them thank yon,' said Miss Faith* 
fall, laughing. ^ Depend upon it, she will know best how to 
deal with him.' 

' Well, you see more of their household than I do, but I 
have never dared to think of her 1 Do you remember the 
words, ' If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee—' ' 

' There are some people who can run with the horsemen 
better than with the footmen,' said Miss Salome. ^You 
know we are very fond of young Mrs. Frost. We cannot 
forget her sweetness when she lived* in this house, and she 
has always been most kind and friendly. I do believe that 
to display the most admirable qualities, she only needs to be 
roused' 

^ To live in the house with Jem, and Jem's three babies, 
and yet want rousing ! ' 

' I have thought,' said Salome, diffidently, ' that he was 
only too gentle with her.' 

* Do you know how very severe you are growing. Miss 
Faithfiill ? ' said Louis, looking her in the faee, in the grav- 
ity of amusement. 

' I mean,' said Miss Faithfoll, blushing, ' though of course 
I do not know, that I have fancied it might be better for both 
if he could have gone to the root of the matter, and set fair- 
ly before her the prime duties requisite in the mistress of 
such a &mily. He may have done so.' 

' I think not,' said Louis ; ' it would be awkward when a 
woman fancied she embraced poverty voluntarily for his sake. 
Poverty 1 It was riches compared with their present condi- 
tion. Isabel on 150/. a-year 1 It may well make poor Jem 
ill to think about it 1 I only wonder it is not a brain- 
fever!' 

' Lord Fitzjocelyn regrets that brain-fever,' said Miss 
Faithfull. 

' Probably my ideas on the subject are derived from the 
prevalence of the complaint in ligbt literature,' said Louis, 
smiling. ^ It would be more dignified, and suit Isabel better. 
Poor Isabel 1 I hope I have done her injustice. She behav- 
ed gloriously at the barricades, and has a great soul after all ; 
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but I had hegaxi to think heroipea not oalonlated for moder- 
ate eiroanstandea - Maj they do better in no eiroumstanees 
at all ! Heighho I how a heayj heart makes one talk non- 
sense I So I 'am to fetch the poor thing home, Miss Faith- 
full' 

This was determined on^ whether with or without James's 
consent; Miss Mercy undertaking that she and Martha 
would help Charlotte, and dispose of the children in the 
House Beautifiil ; and she went back with Louis to fetch 
them, when little Catharine was found peeping through the 
bars of her prison-gate at the top of the nursery stairs, shout- 
ing lustily for papa. She graciously accepted her godfather 
as a substitute, md was carried by hitai to her kind neigh- 
bour's house, already a ^supplementary home. As to her 
fitther, Louis found lum more refractory than ever. His only 

Seeting was, ' Why are not you gone home ? ' He scorned 
r. Walby's prescriptions, and made such confident asser- 
tions that he should be off to London in the* eyening, that 
Fitzjocelyn almost reverted to the brain-fever theory, and 
did not venture to hint his intention to any one but Char- 
lotte, telling her that he should now almost think her justi- 
fied in locking the doors. 

Sending information to his father, he started for Estmin- 
ster, very disconsolate, and full of self-reproach for the hasty 
proceedings which had borne . such bitter fruits. The man 
and the situation had been an injustice to each other ; a sen- 
sitive irritable person was the very last to be fit for a portion 
requiring unusual judgment and temper, where his energy 
had preyed upon itself His being placed there had been the 
work of Louis's own impetuous scorn of the wisdom of elder 
and graver heads. Such regrets derived additional poig- 
nancy from the impossibility of conferring direct assistance 
upon James, and from the degree of justice in the hard mea* 
sure which had been dealt to him, would make it forever 
difficult to recommend him; and yet the devising future 
schemes for his welfare was the refuge which Louis's mind 
most willingly sought from the present perplexity of the 
communication in store for poor Isabel 

As he put out his head at the Estnunster sUtion, a fa- 
mihar voice shouted, * HoUo I J'itajocelyn, how joUy ! Have 
you got James here ? I told Isabel it would be no use ; but 
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'when she did not get a letter ^is morning, she would have it 
tliat he was coming, and got me to walk up with her.' 

* Where is she ? ' asked Lonis, as he jumped out and 
shook hands with Walter. 

< Walking np and down the esplanade. She wonld not 
oome into the station, so I said I would ran up t6 satisfy 
ber. I don't know what she will saj to you for not being 
Frost.' 

' Do you mean that she is amcious ? ' 

' It is the correct thing, isn't it, when wives get away from 
their husbands, and have not the fragment of a letter for 
twenty-four whole hours ? But what do you mean, Fitijooe- 
lyn ? ' asked the boy, suddenly sobering. ' Is anytlung really 
the matter ? ' 

' Yes, Walter,' said Louis : ' we must tell your sister as 
"best we can. James is ill, and I am come for her.' 

Walter was silent for a few minutes, then drew a sigh, 
saying, ^ Poor Isabel, I wish it had not been 1 These 
were the only comfortable holidays I have had nnee she 
chose to marry.' 

Isabel here came in sight, quiekeninr her pace as she first 
saw that her brother had a companion, but slackening in dis- 
appointment when she perceived that it was not her husband; 
then the next moment hurrying on, and as she met them, ex* 
claiming, ^ Tell me at once ! What is it ? ' 

* Nothing serious,' said Louis. ' The children are all well, 
but I left James very uncomfortable, though with nothing 
worse than a fit of jaundice.' 

The inexperienced Isabel hardly knew whether this were 
not as formidable as even the cherished brain>fever ; and be<> 
coming very pale, she said, * I am ready at once— Walter will 
let mamma know.' 

* There will be no train for two hours,' said Louis. * You 
will have plenty of time to prepare.' 

* You should have telegraphed,' said Isabel ; ' I could have 
come b>the first train.' 

Trembling, she grasped Walter's arm, and began hasten* 
ing home, impatient to be doing something. * I knew some- 
thing was wrong,' she exclaimed ; ' I ought to have gone home 
yesterday, when there was no letter.' 

* Indeed, there was nothing the matter yesterday, at least, 
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witii his healdi)' said Lonis. ' Ton are alamiiiig yooiself &r 
too much — ' 

< To be rare, Isabel,' chimed in Walter. < A fellow at 
my tntor's had it, and did nothing but wind silk-worm's silk 
all the time. We shall have James yet to spend Christmas 
with ns. Ererybody laughs at the jaundice, though Fits- 
jocelyn does look so lugubrious that he had almost fri^t- 
ened me.^ 

' Is this true ?' said Isabel, looking from one to the other, 
as if she had been frightened in vain. 

' Quite true, Isabel,' said Walter. ' Never mind Fits- 
jocelyn's long face ; I wouldn't go if I were you i Don't 
/Spoil the holidays.' 

' I must go, Walter dear,' said Isabel, ' but I do not ihink 
Lord Fitzjoceljn would play with my fears. Either he is 
very ill, or something else is wrong.' 

' You have guessed it, Isabel,' said Louis. ' This illness 
is partly the effect of distress of mind.' 

' That horrid meetbg of trustees I ' cried Isabel. ^ I am 
sure they have been impertinent.' 

' They objected to some of his doings .; he answered by 
threatening to resign, and I am sorry to say that the oppo- 
sition set prevailed to have his resignation accepted.' 

* A very good thing too,' cried Sir Walter. ' I alwajs 
thought that school a shabby concern. To be under a lot of 
butchers and bakers, and nothing but cads among the boys I 
He ought to be heartily glad to be rid of the crew.' 

Isabel's indignation was checked by a sort of melancholy 
amusement at her brother's view ; but Louis doubted whether 
she realized the weight of her own words as she answered 
—' Unfortunately, Walter, it is nearly all we have to live 
upon.' 

* So much the better,' continued Walter. * I'll tell you 
—you shall all go to Thornton Conway, and I'll come and 
spend my holidays there, instead of kicking my heels at these 
stupid places. I shan't mind your babies a bit, and Frost 
may call himself my tutor if he likes. I dcm't care if you 
take me away from Eton.' 

* A kind scheme, Walter,' said Isabel, * but wanting in 
two important points, mamma's consent and James's.' 

^ Oh, I'll take care of mamma ! ' 

' I'm afraid I can't promise the same as to James.' 
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' Ah ! I see. Delaford was quite ri^t when he said Mr. 
Frost was a gentleman who never knew what was for his own 
advantaffe.' 

As &ej arrired at the honse, Isahel desired to know how 
soon she mnst be ready, and went upstairs. Walter detained 
his cousin — * I say, Fitzjocelyn, have they really got nothing 
tct live on ? ' 

' No more than will keep them from absolute want.' 

' I shall take them home/ said Walter, with much satis- 
£iction. ' I shall write to tell James that there is nothing 
ebe to be done. I cannot do without Isabel, and I'll make 
my mother consent.' 

Fitzjocelyn was glad to be freed from the boy on any 
terms, and to see him go off to write his letter. 

Walter was at least sincere and warm-hearted in his sel* 
' fishness, and so more agreeable than his mother, whom Louis 
found much distressed, under the secret conviction that some- 
thing might be expected of her. ^ Poor Isabel I I wish she 
could come to me ; but so many of them — and we without a 
settled home. If there were no children — ^but London houses 
are so small ; and, indeed, it would be no true kindness to let 
them live in our style for a little while. They must run to 
expenses in dress; it would be much more economical at 
home, and I could send Walter to them if he is very trouble- 
some.' 

' Thank you,' said Louis. ' I think James will be able 
to ride out the storm independently.' 

' I know that would be his wish. And I think I heard 
that Mr. Dynevor objected to the school. That might foe 
one obstacle removed.' 

Lady Conway comforted herself by flourishing on into 
predictions that all would now be right, and that poor dear 
Isabel would soon be a much richer woman than herself; 
while Louis listened to the castle building, not thinking it 
worth while to make useless counter-prophecies. 

The sisters were upstairs, assisting Isabel, and they all 
came down together. The girls were oiying; but Isabel's 
dark, soft eyes, and noble, head, had an air of calm, resolute 
elevation, which drove all Louis's misgivings away, and 
which seemed quite beyond and above the region of Lady 
Conway's caresses and affectionate speeches. Walter and 
Yir^nia came up to the station, and parted with their sister 
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with fondnefls tibftt was much more refiredung^ Walter reite- 
rfttbg diat his was the only plan. 

' Now, Fitzjocelyn,' said Isabel, when they were shut into 
a eaupCt, * tell me what you said about distress of mind. It 
has haunted me whether yon used those words.' 

< Could you doubt his distress at suoh a state of affairs ?' 

< I thought there could be no distress of mind where the 
suffering is for the truth.* 

< Ah 1 if he could quite feel it so 1 ' 

' What do you mean ? There has been a cabal against 
James from the first to make him lay aside his principles, 
and I cannot regret his refusal to submit to improper dicta- 
tion, at whatever cost to myself' 

' I am afraid he better knows than you do what that cost 
is likely to be.' 

< Does he think I cannot bear poverty ? ' ezclsdmed 
Isabel. 

* He has not said so — ' began Louis ; * but — ' 

^ You both think me a poor, helpless creature,' said Isa- 
bel, her eyes kindling as they had done in the midst of danger. 
' I can do better than you thinL I may be able myse£f to 
do something towards our maintenance.' 

He could not help answering, in the tone that gave cour- 
tesy to almost any words, ' I am afraid it does not answer for 
the wife to be the bread-winner.' 

* Then you doubt my writing being worth anything ? ' she 
asked, in a hurt tone of humility. ^ Tell me candidly, for it 
would be the greatest kindness ; ' and her eye unconsciously 
sought the bag where lay Sir Hubert, whom all this time h&t 
imagination was exalting, as the hero who would free them 
from their distresses. 

' Worth much pleasure to me, to the world at large,' said 
Louis ; ' but — ^you told me to speak plainly — ^to your home, 
would any remuneration be worth your own personal care ? ' 

Isabel coloured, but did not speak. 

Louis ventured another sentence — ^ It is a delicate sub- 
ject, but you must know better than I how far James would 
be likely to bear that another, even you, should work for his 
livelihood.' 

When Isabel spoke again, it was to ask further particulars; 
and when he had told all, she found solace in exclaiming at 
the folly and injustice of James's enemies, until the sense of 
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fiumess obli^ him to say, ' I wish tlie rigbt and tke wrong 
ever were fairly divided in this world ; and yet perhaps it ia 
best as it is : the grain of right on either side may aare the 
sin from being a presumptuous one.' 

< It would be hard to find the one grain of right on the 
part of the Ramsbotham cabal/ 

* Perhaps you would not think so, if you were a boy's 
mother.' 

' Oh I ' cried Isabel, with tears in her eyes, * if he thought 
he had been too hasty, he always made such reparation that 
only cowards could help being touched. I'm sure they de* 
served it, and much more.' 

' No doubt,' said Louis ; ^ but, alas I if all had their d^ 
serts — ' 

' Then you really think he was too severe ? ' 

' I think his constitutional character was hardly fit for so 
trying a post, and that his family and school troubles reacted 
upon each other.' 

^ You mean Clara's conduct ; and dear grandmamma— 
oh I if she could but have stayed with us I If you could have 
seen how haggard and grieved he came home from Cheveleigh 1 
I do not think he has Been quite the same ever since.' 

' And No. 5 has never been the same,' said Louis. 

' Tell me,' said Isabel, suddenly, ' are we very poor in- 
deed?' 

' I fear so, Isabel. Till James can find some employment, 
I fear there is a stem* struggle with poverty before you.' 

' Does that mean living as the Faithfulls do ? ' 

' Yes, I think your means will be nearly the same as 
theirs.' 

' Fitzjocelyn,' said Isabel, after a long pause, ' I see what 
you have been implying all this time, and I have been feeling 
it too. I have been absorbed in my own pursuits, and not 
paid attention enough to details of management, and so I 
have helped to fret and vex my husband. You all think my 
habits an additional evil in this trial.' 

^ James has never said a word of the kind,' cried Louis. 

' I know he has not; but I ought to have opened my eyes 
to it long ago, and I thank you for helping me.. There- 
will you take that manuscript, and keep it out of my way ? 
It has been a great tempter to me. It is finished now, and 
it might bring ia something. But I can have only one 
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dMraght now — ^how to make James happier and more at 
ease* 

< Then, Isabel, I don^t think jonr misfortunes irifl be 
misfortunes.' 

' To suffer for right principles should give strength for 
anything/ said Isabel ' Think what many better women 
than I have had to endure, when they hare had to be ashamed 
of th^ir husband, not proud of him I Now, I do hope and 
trust that Ood will help us, and carry us and the children 
through with it I ' 

Louis felt that in this f^ame she was truly fit to cheer 
and sustain James. How she might endure the actual strug- 
gle with penury, he dared not imagine ; at present he could 
only be carried along by her lofty composure. 

James still lay on his tossed, uncomfortable bed in the 
erening twilight The long, lonely hours, when he imagined 
Louis to have taken him at his word and gone home, had 
given him a miserable sense of desertion ; and as increasing 
sensations of illness took from him the hopes of moving on 
that day, he became distracted at the thought of the anxiety 
his silence would cause Isabel, and, after vainly attempting 
to write, had been lying with the door open, watching for 
some approaching step. 

There was the familiar sound of a soft, gliding step on the 
stairs, then a pause, and the sweet soft voice, ' My poor 
James, how sadly uncomfortable you are I ' 

' My dear ! ' he cried, hastily raising himself, ' who has 
been frightening you ? ' 

' No one ; Fitzjocelyn was so kind as to come for me.' 

' Ah ! I wished you to have been spared this unpleasant 
business.' 

' Do you think I could bear to stay away ? Oh, James ! 
have I been too useless and helpless for you even to be glad 
to see me ? ' 

' It was for your own sake,' he murmured, pressing her 
hand. < Has Fitzjocelyn told you ? ' 

' Yes,' said Isabel, looking up, as she sat beside him. 
' Never mind, James. It is better to suffer wrong than to do 
it. I do not fear but that, if we strive to do our duty, Ood 
will help us, and make it turn out for the best for our children 
and ourselves.' 

He grasped her hand in intense emotion. 
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^ I know yon are anxious about me,' added Isabel, ' M j 
ways have been too self-indulgent for you to think I ean bear 
hardness. I made too many professions at first ; I will make 
no more now, but only tell you that I trust to do my utmost, 
and not shrink from my duties. And now, not a word more 
about it till you are better.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

SWEET USES OP ADVERSITY. 

One fturnaee many times fhe good and bad will hold ; 
Tet what oonsunes the chaff will only deame the gold, 

B. 0. Tbbkoh. 

BuRiKo the succeeding days, James had little will or 
power to consider his affairs; and Isabel, while attend- 
ing on him, had time to think over her plans. Happily, they 
had not a debt. Mrs. Frost had so entirely impressed her 
grandson^s mind with her own invariable rule of paying her 
way, that it had been one of his grounds for pride that he had 
never owed anything to any man. 

They were thus free to choose their own course, but Lord 
Ormersfield urged their remaining at Northwold for the 
present. He saw Mr. Calcott, who had been exceedingly 
concerned at the turn affairs had taken, and very far from 
wishing to depose James, though thinking that he needed an 
exhortation to take heed to his ways, ft had been an im- 
proper reprimand, improperly received; but the Earl and 
the Squire agreed that nothing but morbid fancy could con- 
jure up disgrace, such as need prevent James Frost from 
remaining in his own house until he could obtain employment, 
provided he and his wife had the resolution to contract their 
style of living under the eye of their neighbours. 

This gave neither of them a moment's uneasiness. It was 
not the direction of their pride; and even before James's 
aching head was troubled with deliberation, Isabel had dis- 
cussed her plan with the Miss Faithfulls. She would imagine 
herself in a colony, and be troubled with no more scruples 
about the conventional tasks of a lady than if she were in 
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the baok-voods. Thej would shut up some of the rooms, take 
one servant of all- work, and Isabel wonld be nnrserj-maid 
berself. ' We may do quite as well as the carpenter's wife,' she 
said ; ' she has more children and less income, and yet always 
seems to me the richest person whom I know.' 

James groaned, and turned his face away. He could not 
forbid it, for eyen Isabel's exertion must be permitted rather 
than the dishonour of living beyond their means; and 
he consoled himself with thinking that when the deadening 
inertness of his illness should leave him, he should see some 
means of finding employment for himself, which would save 
her from toil and exertion ; and, in the meantime, with all 
his keen self-reproach, it was a blessed thing to have been 
brought back to his enthusiastic admiration for her, all dis- 
contents and drawbacks utterly forgotten in her assiduous 
affection and gallant cheerfulness. 

Lord Ormersfield had readily acceded to his son's wish 
to bring the party to spend Christmas at Ormersfield, as soon 
as James could be moved. During their visit the changes 
were to be mad^, and before setting out Isabel had to speak 
to the servants. Charlotte's alacrity and usefulness had 
made her doubly esteemed during her master's illness ; and 
when he heard how she was to be disposed of, he seemed much 
vexed. He said that she was a legacy from his grandmother, 
and too innocent and pretty to be cjust about among strange 
servants in all the places where the Conways visited ; and 
that he would not have consented to the transfer, bat that, 
under their present circumstances, it was impossible to keep 
her. If any evil came to her, it would be another miserable 
effect of his own temper. 

Isabel thought he exaggerated the dangers, and she spoke 
brightly to Charlotte about fixing the day of her going to 
Estminster, so as to be put into the ways of the place before 
her predecessor departed. The tears at once came into 
Charlotte's eyes, and she answered, * If you please ma'am, I 
should be very sorry to leave, unless I did not give satis- 
fiaction.' 

' That is fiir from being the reason, Charlotte ; but we 
cannot keep so good a servant— ^Mr. Frost has given up-—' 

*■ I have been put out of the school,' said James, from his 
sofa, in his stem sense of truth. ^ We must live on as little 
as possible, and therefore must part from you Charlotte, though 
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from no £iiilt of yours. Ton must look on nsas your Mends, 
and in any difficulty apply to us ; for, as Mrs. Frost sa]^, 
we look on you as a charge from my grandmother.' 

Charlotte escaped to hide her tears ; and when, a few 
minutes after, the Ormersfield carriage arrived, and nurses 
and babies were packed in, and her master walked feebly and 
languidly down stairs, and her mistress turned around to say, 
kindly, < You will let me know, Charlotte ? ' she just articu- 
lated, ' Thank you, ma'am, I will write.' 

Mr. Frost's a£fairs had Qot been news to Charlotte. His 
affairs had been already pretty well understood and discussed, 
and the hard, rude, grasping comments of the rulgar cook — 
nay, eyen of the genteel nurse— had been so many wounds to the 
little maiden, bred up by Jane in the simplicity of feudal rev^^ 
cnce and affection for all that bore the name of Frost Dyneyor. 

Her mistress left to the tender mercies of some servant 
such as these, some one who mi^ht only care for her own ease 
and profit, and not once think of who and what she had been I 
The little children knocked about by some careless girll 
Never, never ! All the doubts and scruples about putting 
her own weak head and vain heart in the way of being made 
faithless to Tom, revived, reinforced by her strong and gen- 
erous affection. A romantic purpose suddenly occurred to 
her, flushing her cheek and brightening her eye. In thatone 
impulse, scrubbing, washing dishes, short lilac sleeves were 
either forgotten, or acquired a positive glory ; and while the 
cook was issuing her invitations for a jollification and gosfflp 
at the expense of Mr. and Mrs Frost, Charlotte sat in her 
attic, amid Jane's verbenas, which she had cherished there 
ever since their expulsion from the kitchen, and wrote and 
cried, and left off", to read over, and feel satisfied at, the felicity 
of her phrases, and the sentiment of her project 

' DxAK AND HONOURBD Madam, — Pardou the liberty I am 
taking but I am sure that you and my reverend and redoubted 
master would not willingly have inflicted so much pain as 
yesterday on a poor young female which was brought up from 
an orphan child by my dear late lamented mistress and owes 
everything to her and would never realize the touching lines 
of the sublime poet, 

Besertei^ iA Us utmost nsad. 
By thof > hia former boontj fad. 
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At to higher wages mid a ntaation offering smperior adyanta- 
ges such as might prove attraetive to other minds it has Bone 
to me. My tarn is for fidelity in obscurity and. dear and 
honoured lady I am a po<Hr and unprotected girl which has 
read in many yoliunes of the dangers of going forth into the 
snares of a wealthy and powerful family and begs you not to 
d^riye her of the shelter of the peaceful roof which has been 
her hayen and has been the seen of the joys and sorrows of 
her career. Dear lady pardon the lib^ty that 1 haye taken 
but it would brake my heart to leaye you and master and the 
dear children espeshilly in the present winter of adyersity 
which I haye hands to help in to the best of my poor abilities. 
Dear and honoured lady I haye often been idle but I will be 
so no more I loye the dear little ladies with all my heart and 
I ean oook and act in any capacity and wages is no object I 
will not take none nor beer neither — and the parlour tea-leayes 
will be sufficient. Dear and honoured master and mistress 
forgiye the liberty a poor girl has taken and lend a fayourable 
ear to my request for if you persist in parting with me I know 
I shall not suryiye it. 

' Your humble and faithful Seryant, 

^Ohablottb Abnold.' 

'Isabel receiyed this letter while she was at breakfast 
with Lord Ormersfield and Louis, and it was, of course, im- 
possible to keep it to herself. ' Talking of no wages ! ' said 
the Earl ' Send her off at once.' 

^ You will despise me,' said Isabel, with tears in her eyes ; 
■* but there is something yery touching in it, in spite of the 
afiectation* I belieye she really means it.' 

* Affectation is only matter of taste,' said Louis. * Half 
the simplicity of our day is only fashion ; and Charlotte's 
letter with a few stops, and signed Chloe, would haye figured 
handsomely in Mrs. Eadcliffe's time.' 

' It does not depend on me,' said Isabel ; ' James could 
not bear her going before, and I am sure he will not now.' 

< I think he ought not,' said Louis. ^ Poor girl ! I do 
belieye the snares of wealthy families and fidelity in obscurity, 
really mean with her the pomps and yanities verstts duty 
and affection.' 

< I am sure I would not driye her back^to them,' said 
Isabel; < but I am only afraid the work will be too muQh for 
her strength.' 

Vol. IL— 9 
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' The williog heart goes all the way,* saad Louis; *• and 
maybe it will be more wholesome than London, and sitting 
up. 

Isabel coloured and sighed ; but added, that it would be 
infinite relief on the children's account to keep some one ao 
gentle-handed, and so entirely to be trusted. 

James's decision was immediate. He called the letter a 
farraeo, but his laugh was mixed with tears at the £uthM 
affection it displayed. ' It was mere folly,' he said, < to think 
of keeping her without wages ; but, if she would acc^t such 
as could be afforded after takiog a rough viilafe girl for h^ 
food to do the hard work, the experiment should be made, in 
the hope that the present straits would only endure for a 
short time.' 

This little event seemed to have done him much ^f^ood, 
and put him more at peace with the world. He was grateful 
for Lord Ormersfield's kindness and forbearance, and the 
enforced rest from work was refreshing him ; while Isabel 
had never been so cheerful and lively in her life as now, when 
braced manfully for her work, full of energy, and feeling that 
she must uhow herself happy and oourageouB to support his de- 
pressed spirits. She was making a beginning — she was prac- 
tising herself in her nursery duties, and, to her surprise, 
finding them quite charming ; and little Kitty so delighted 
with all she did for her, that all the hitherto unsounded 
depths of the motherly heart were stirred up, and she could 
not think why she had never found out her true haj^ness. 
She looked so bright and so beautiful, that even Lord Or- 
mersfield remarked it, pitying her for trials which he^thought 
she little realized ; but Louis augured better, believing that 
it was not ignorance but resolution - which gave animation 
and brilliancy to her dark eye, and cheerfulness to her 
smile. 

Fitzjocelyn took her to Dynevor Terrace in the afternoon 
to settle the matter with Charlotte ; and, on the way, he 
took the opportunity of telling her that he had been reading 
Sir Hubert, and admired him very much, discussing him and 
Adeline with the same vivid interest as her own sisters 
showed in them as persons, not mere personages. Isabel said 
they already seemed to her to belong to a world much farther 
back than the last fortnight. 

* There is some puzzle in the middle,' said Louis. *I 
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can't make out tbe hero wliose addrefsseB were so inoonrenieiit 
to Adeline, and who ran away from the pirates. He began 
as a crabbed old troubadour, who made bad Terses ; and 
l^en be went on as a fantastic jonng Yisoonnt, skipping and 
talking nonsense.' 

' Oh 1 ' cried Isabel, much discomposed. ^ Did I leave 
that piece there ? I took it to Estminster by mistake, and 
they told me of it. I should have taken it out. 

' That would have been a pity,' said liouis, ' for the Vis- 
count is a much more living man than the old troubadour. 
When he had so XAtokj plans of poems for the golden violet 
that he made none at all, I was quite taken with him. I be- 
gan to think I was going to have a less<m.' 

Isabel blushed and tried to langh, but it was so unsuc-* 
cessful that Louis exclaimed in high glee^— ' There I I do 
believe I was the fantastic Viscount 1 Oh I Isabel, it was 
too bad I I can fairly acquit myself of skipping ever since I 
had the honour of your acquaintance.' 

^ Or of running away from the pirates,' said Isabel. ' No, 
it was a great deal too bad, and very wrong indeed. It was 
when you did not run away that I was so much ashamed, 
that I thought I had torn out every atom. I never told any 
one — not even Virginia ! ' 

Louis had a very hearty lau^, and, when Isabel saw him 
so excessively amused, she ventured to laugh too at her an- 
cient prejudice, and the strange chance which had made the 
&ntastic Viscount, Sir Boland's critic. 

' ' You must restore him,' said Louis, returning to busi* 
nes8. ^ That old troubadour is the one inconsistency in the 
story, evidently not fitting into the original plot I shall be 
delighted to sit for the portrait.' 

' I don't think you could now,' said Isabel. ^ I think the 
motley must have been in the spectacles with which I looked 
at you.' 

* Ah ! it is a true poem,' said Louis ; ' it must have been 
a great relief to your feelings ! Shall I give it back to you ? ' 

* Oh ! I can't touch it now I ' cried Isabel. * You may 

F've it to me ; and if ever I have time to think again of it, 
may touch it up, but certainly not now.' 

* And when you do, pray don't omit the Viscount. I can't 
lose my chance of going down to posterity.' 

He went his way, while Isabel repaired to the Terrace, 
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Hid Ibmid OluKrlotte ^waiting ber answer in mttch trepidar 
tion. 

The low wages, instead of none at all, were a great disap- 
pointment, doing away with all the honour and sentiment, 
an4 merely degrading her in the eyes of her compamons ; 
bnt her attachment oonqnered ^is objection, and face to face 
with her mistress, the affectation departed, and left remaining 
such honest and sincere faithfulness and affection, that Isalm 
felt aa if a yahiable and noble-hearted friend had suddenly 
been made known to her. It was a Golly little fanciful hearty 
but it was sound to the core ; and when Isabel said, ' There 
will be very hard work, Charlotte, but we will try to do our 
best for Mr. Frost and the children, and we will help each 
other,' Charlotte felt as if no task could be too hard if it 
were to be met with such a look and smile. 

' Is it settled ? ' asked Lord Fitzjocelyn, as Charlotte 
opened the door for him. 

* Oh, yes, thank you, my Lord- 

' But, Charlotte, one thing is decided. Mrs. Frost can 
afford no more eau de Cologne. The first hysteries and you 
goP 

He passed upstairs, and found Isabel beginning to dis- 
mantle the drawing-room — ^ Which you arranged for VLB I ' 
she said. 

A long deep sigh was the answer, and Louis mused finr 
some moments ere he said — ' It is hard work to say good- 
bye to trifles with which departed happiness seems connect- 

'Oh,noP cried Isabel eagerly. *With such a home, 
the happiness cannot be departed.' 

' No, not with such a home 1 ' said Louis, with a melan- 
choly smile ; < but I was selfish enough to be thinking who 
hung that picture — ' 

*• 1 donH think you were the selfish person,' said Isabel. 

* Patience and work 1 ' said Louis, rousing himself. 
* Some sort oi good time must come,' — and he quickly put 
his hand to assist in putting the Dresden shepherd and shep- 
herdess into retirement, observing that they seemed tiie genii 
of the place, and he set his mind on their restoration. 

* I do not think,' said Isabel, as she afterwards narrated 
this scene to her husband, * that I ever realized his being so 
much attached to Mary Ponsonby ; I thought it was a con- 
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venieiit smtabk tbiiig in trbioh he foUowvd his fitiher's wish- 
es ; and I imagined he had quite reeovered it.' 

' He did not look interesting enough ? Yes ! he was 
slow in knowing his own mind ; but his heart once given 
there is no recalling it, whatever his father may wish.' 
' Or my mother,' said Isabel, smiling. 
' Ah 1 I have never asked you what your party say of 
him in the Lcmdon world.' 

' They say he quite proyokes them by being such a dili* 
gent member ; and that people debate as to whether he will 
distinguish himself. Some say he does not-eare enough; 
Iknd others, that he hsm too many crotchets.' 

' Just so ! Public men are not made of that soft, scru- 
pulous stuff, which only hardens and toughens when principle 
is clear before him. Well, as to society — ' 

' Virginia says he is hardly ever to be had ; he is either 
at the House, or he has something to do for his father ; he 
slip» out of parties, and they never catch him unless they are 
in great want of a gentleman to take them somewhere, and 
then no one is so usefuL Mamma has b^n setting innumer- 
able little traps for him, but he marches straight through 
them all, and only a lit^e tone of irony betrays that he sees 
through them. Every one likes him, and the only complaint 
is that he is so seldom to be seen, keeping almost entirely to 
his &ther's set, always with his faAk^-^^ 

^ Ay 1 I can bear to watch his sulnnission better than 
formerly. His attentions are in such perfect good taste that 
they are quite beautiful ; and his lordship has quite ceased 
snubbing, and begins' to have a glimmering Uxat whai Louis 
says something never dreamt of in his philosophy, the defect 
may be in his understanding, and not in Fitzjocelyn's.' 

' I could excuse him for not always understanding Fitz- 
jocelyn ! But there never -were two kinder people in the 
world ; and I could not have imagined that I should ever 
like Lord Ormersfield half so much.' 

' He is improved. Louis's exclusive devotion has not 
been lost on him. Holdsworth has been sitting with me, 
and talking of the great change ia the parish. He told me 
that at his first aridval here, seven years ago, when he was 
very young, he found himself quite disheartened and dis- 
gusted by the respectability of the place. Every one was 
cold distant, correct,- and self-esteenuag ; so perfectly con- ^ 
9* 
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tanied with the&uielTefl «nd llie nmtine, that he felt aH bis 
ardour thrown away, and it seined to him that he was pairtior 
to a steam-engine — a mere item in the proprieties of Or- 
mersfield. He was almost ready to exchange, out of weari- 
ness and impatience, when Fitzjocelyn came home, and awoke 
fresh life and interest by his absurdities, his wonderful 
philanthropies, and extraordinary schemes. His sympathy 
and earnestness were the first refreshment and encourage- 
ment ; and Holdsworth declares that no one can guess the 
benefit that he was to him even when he was most ridiculous. 
Since that, he says, the change has been striking, thov^h so 
gradual. Louis has all the same freshness and energy, but 
without the fluctuation and impetuosity. And his example 
of humility and sincerity has worked, not only in reclahmng 
the wild outlying people, but even awakening the comfortable 
dependants from their self-satisfaction. Even Frampton is 
far from the impenetrable person he used to be.' 

^ And I suppose they have done infinite good to the wild 
Marksedge people ? ' 

^ Some are better, scMne are worse. I believe that people 
always are worse when they reject good. I am glad to find, 
too, that the improvements answer in a pecuniary point of 
view. His Lordc^p is amazed at his son's sagacity, and 
they have never been so much at ease in money matters.' 

' Indeed 1 Well, I must own that I have always been 
struck with the very small scale on which things are done 
here. Just the mere margin of what is required by their 
station, barely an indulgence ! ' 

< I fancy you must look into subscriptions for Fitzjooe- 
lyn's means,' said James ; ' and fw the rest, they have no 
heart for new furniture till he marries.' 

' Well I I wonder if Mary is worth so much heart ! It 
might be the best thing for him if she would find some 
worthy merchant He is very young still, and looks younger. 
I should Hke him to begin the world again.' 

^ Ha ! Isabel, you want to cook up a romance of your 
own for him.' 

James was recovering cheerfulness. He thought he was 
bracing himself to bear bravely with an unmerited wrong. 
The injustice of his sentence hid from him the degree of 
justice; and with regard to his own temper, he knew better 
what he reetiained than what he e:qNre88ed, and habitually 
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^ye iumself oredit for triiat he did not say or do. There 
-was mnoh that was really good in his present spirit, and it 
was on the way to be better ; but his was not the character 
to be materially altered by the first brunt of a sudden shock. 
It was a step that be had brought himself to forgive 
the trustees. He did not yet see . that he had any need to 
be forgiven. 

At the end of three weeks James and Isabel returned 

to their home, and to ^eir neW way of life ; and Fitzjocelyn 

bad obIj time to see that they were be^nning their struggle 

with ffood courage, before the meeting of Parliament sum- 

^moned him to London. 

Isabel fully justified Miss Faithfuil's prediction. She 
was too truly high-minded to think any task beneath her ; 
and with her heart in, not out of her immediate work, she 
oould not £eu1 to be a happier woman. Success ^ave as much 
pleasure in a household duty as in an accomplishment — ^nay, 
fur more, when it was a victoty over herself, and an increase 
to the comfort of her husband. Her strength was much 
tried, and the ehildren often fatigued and harassed her ; but 
there was unspeakable compensation in their fondness and 
dependence on her, and even in the actual services them- 
selves. The only wonder becan to be how i^e could have 
ever trusted them in any hands but her own. Her husband's 
a&etion and consideration were sources of joy ever renewed ; 
and though natural irritability and pressing anxieties might 
now and then betray him into a hasty word, his penitence so 
far surpassed the momentary pain it might have cost her, 
that she was obliged to do her utmost to comfort him. She 
sometimes found herself awkward or ignorant, and sometimes 
flagged from over-exertion ; yet throughout, James's approval 
and her own sense that she was striving to do her best, kept 
her mind at rest. Above all, the secret of her happiness 
was, tiiat the shock of adversity had awakened her from her 
previous deadness and sluggishness of soul, and made her 
alive to a feeling of trust and support, a frame of mind ever 
repenting, ever striving onwards. Thus she went bravely 
through the very class of trials that she would once have 
thought merely lowering, inglorious, and devoid of poetry. 
What would have been in itself sordid, gained a sweetness 
from the light of love and duty, and never in all her dreamy 
dase had she been as ohfeerfol and light-hearted as in the 
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midat of IiarcUup aad ri^ econoBay. Her equaUe temper 
and calm composure came to her aid; and where a more ner- 
Yous and excitable woman wonld have preyed upon herael:^ 
and sunk under imaginary troubles, she was always read j 
to soothe and sustain the Mixious and sensitive nature of her 
husband. After all hers was the lightest share of the triaL 
To her, the call was to act, and to undergo mis&rtanes oe* 
oasioned by no fault of hers ; to him the call was the one most 
galling to an active and eager man — namely, to endure, and 
worse, to ses endured, the p^oalty of his ewB errors. In 
Tain did he seek for employment A cnraey, without a &ir 
emolument, would have been greater poverty than tbeir 
present condition, as los^ as the house was unlet ; and, 
though he answered advertisements and made applieationfl^ 
the only eligible situations failed ; and he knew, among so 
many candidates, the last to be ehos^i would be a person of 
violent temper, unable to bear rebuke. IHsappointBieDt 
came upon disappointment, and the literary work, witii 
which, through Louis's exertions, be had been supplied, was 
not likely to bring in any tE^eedy return. 

All that he could do was to take more than his part in 
domestic trifles, such as most men would have scorned, and 
to relieve his wife as far a^ possible of the diildren, often at 
the cost of his writinir. He bore the brunt of many a trial 
of which she was scucelj aw»e-«Ughta from thi ha»h 
vulgar, and compassion from the kind vulgar ; and the proud 
self-assertion was gone which had hardened him to aU such 
stings. To his lot fell the misery of weighing and balancing 
what comforts could best be cut off without positive injury 
to his wife and little ones. To consider whether an empty 
house should be repaired for a doubtful tenant, to make the 
venture, and have it rejected, was a severe vexation, when 
the expense trenched on absolute necessaries ; and hardly 
less trying was it to be forced to accept the rent of the 
House Beautiful, knowing how ill it could be spared \ and 
yet, that without it he must lapse into the hopeless abyss of 
debt. Moreover, there was 

The terrible heart thrill 
To haye no power of giving 

to some of the poor who had learnt to look to the Terrace 
in his grandmother's time: and meals were curtailed, 
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uded. 

N(v was this the only caiase for which James under- 
weat actual stern privation. The reign of bad oookerj was 
OTor. Charlo^tte, if unmethodical, was delicately neat : and 
though i^e kept them waiting for their dinner, uways served 
It up with the preciaioii of past ]»roeperity. Cheap cookery 
Bjkd cottage eccmomy were the study, and the results were 
pronounced admirable : but the master was ^e dispenser ; 
and when a modicum of meat was to make nourishing a 
mountain of rioe, o^ an ocean of broth, it would occur to 
him, as he helped Isabel, that the pi^ de rhisianee would 
hardly hold out for the kitchen devourers. He would take 
tlie recipe at its wc»rd, and dine (m the surrounding struo* 
ture : and in qpite of tiie cottage eeomniiy, he was nearly as 
hungry after dinner as b^ore it, and people began to say 
that he had nerer recorered his looks sinee his illness. These 
daily petty acts of self-denial and self-restraint had begun to 
tame his ^ubrit and open his eyes in a manner that neither 
precept nor example had yet efected. 

Charlotte had imbibed to the full the 8|Hrit of patient 
exertion which peryaded the house. Mrs. Martha had told 
her. ^e was a foolish girl, and would be tired of the place 
in a fortnight : but when she did not see her tired, she 
would often rush in after her two mistresses were shut up 
for the eyening, scold Charlotte for her want of method, and 
finish all that was left undone, while Charlotte went up to 
the nursery to release her mistress. As to noyels and sen- 
timent, they had gone after Sir Hubert ; and though Char- 
lotte was what Martha expressively called ' fairly run off 
her feet,' she had never looked better nor happier. Her 
mistress treated her like a friend ; she doted on the children, 
and the cook was out of the kitchen : Delaford was off her 
mind, and neither stairs nor even knife-cleaning could hurt 
her feelings. To be sure, her subordinate, a raw girl from 
Marksedge, devoured all that was set before her, and what 
was not eatable, she broke : but as she had been sent from 
home with no injunctions but to ^ look sharp and get stout,' 
so she was only fulfilling her vocation ; and on some question 
of beer, her mother came and raved at Charlotte, and would 
have raved at Mrs. Frost, if her dignified presence had not 
overawed her. So she only took the girl away in offence, 
Vol. II.— 9* 
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and Ohmrlotte wa« nradi happier with sn o^oasioBal ektop* 
woman to share her labours. 

There was much happiness in No. 5, notwitfastanding 
that the spring and summer of 1851 were yery hard lames ; 
and perhaps felt the more, beoanse ^be sunny presence of 
Louis Fitijocelyn did not shine there as usuaL 

He was detained in London all the Easter reeess by IiIb 
&ther's illness. Lord Onnersfield was bound hand and foot 
by a severe attack of rheumatism, caught almost immediatelj 
after his going to London. It seemed to have taken a strox^ 
hold of his constitution, and lingered on for weeks, so that 
he could barely move from his arm-chair by the fire, and 
began to ffive himself up as henceforth to be a crippled old 
man — ^a y^ew out of which Louis and Sir Miles Oakstead 
tried by turns to lau^ him ; indeed, Sir Miles accused him 
of wanting to continue his monopoly of his son — and of 
that dottbly-deyoted attention by which Louis enliyened his 
convalescence. 

Society had very little chance with Fitqocelyn now, nnleas 
he was fairly hunted out by the Earl, who was always haun* 
ted by ungrounded alarms for his health and spirits, ^uod 
never allowed him to fail in his morning rides, whi(^ were 
in fact his great refreshment, as much from the quiet 
and the change of scene, as from the mere air and ex- 
ercise. 

* Father,' said he, coming in one day a little after Easter, 
* you are a very wise man I ' 

* Eh P said the Earl, looking up in wonder and expecta- 
tion excited by thb prelude, hoping for the fulfilment of 
some political prediction. 

'He is a wise man,' proceeded Louis, * who does not 
put faith in treasures, especially butlers ; also, who does not 
bring a schoolboy to London with noting to do ! ' 

* What now ? ' said the Earl. * Is young Conway in a 
scrape ? ' 

' I am,' said Fitsjocelyn ; * I have made a discovery, and 
I don't exactly see what to do with it. You see I have been 
taking the boy out riding with me, as the only thing I could 
well do for him these holidays. You must know he is very 
good and patronizing ; I believe he thinks he could put me 
up to a few thm^ in time. Well, to-day, as we passed a 
questionable-looking individual, Walter bowed, as if highly 
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dkted by tba honour of his aoqaaintanee, and explaining to 
Bie that he was the celebrated — I forgot who, but tluit'g 
owing to mj defective education. The fact is, that this 
I>ekford, to whom my aunt implicitly trosts, has been intro- 
dnoiag this unlooky boy to a praotieal conrse of BdVi Id/e 
— things that I went tfarongh Eton, and never even heard of.' 
AMd he detailed some of them. 

'No nMHre than she might hare ezpeeted,^ said Lord 
Ormersfi^d. 

' And what is to be done ? ' 

< I should say, never interfere between people and their 
servants, still less between them and their sons. You will 
do no good.' 

' I eannot see this go on 1 ' cried Louis. ' The boy told 
me all, l^ way of showing me his superiority. I believe he 
wants to introduce me to some of his distinguished friends. 
Tbey flatter him, and make him a zteat man ; and as to any 
scruples about his mother, Delaford has disposed of her ob> 
jeetiona as delicate weaknesses. When 1 began to look 
grave, the poor boy set it down to my neglected training 
always spending my holidays in the country, and not know- 
ii^ what hst men are up to.' 

' And so he goes to destruction — just the sort of boy that 
does,' said the Earl, with due acquiescence in the course of 
the world. 

' He need not,' exclaimed Louis. ' He is a nice boy, a 
very nice boy, if only he cared for his mother, or knew right 
from wrong.' 

Lord Ormersfield smiled at these slight exceptions. 

' He is heartily fond of Isabel,' said Louis. ' If I 
th(Hight Jem could do any good, I woulcl send for him ; 
but he has made my aunt so much afraid of unworldli- 
ness just now, that I only wonder she lets Miss King 
stay on.' 

* You had better leave it alone,' said the Earl, * unless 
ou can do anything with the boy. I am glad that I am not 
is guardian ! ' 

* I wish I was,' sighed Louis. 

' I suppose you will grow older some day,' said Lord 
Ormersfield. * However, I see you will not be contented 
without going your own way to work.' 

When the Earl saw his son the next day, Louis looked 
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radiant at bavmg taken (me step. He had seen hk aant, juid 
she had endured the revelation with more equanimity than 
he could hare supposed possible. ^ It was a house where ih^fj 
took things easily^' as he said ; a bouse where nothing was 
more feaxed than a scene ; and Lady Conway had thaaked 
her nephew greatly for his communication ; promised wliat 
he did not ask, that he should not be betrayed to Wsltear ; 
assured him that the butler should be dismissed, without 
giving any reason, before the summer holidays ; and for the 
few remaining days before Walter returned to Eton, she 
thought she might reckon on her deur Fitzjocelyn for keep- 
ing his eye upon him : no doubt all would be right wlmi 
Delaford was once gone. 

It was the old want of a high standard*— the love of eaae 
rather than the love of right. The Earl laughed at her 
short-sighted policy, and resented her saddling Louis witk 
the care of her son ; while Louis philosc^hiaed upon good- 
nature, and its use and abuse. 

Whether Mr. Delaford learned that Sir Walter had be- 
trayed him to Lord Fitzjocelyn, or whether he took alama 
from the young gentleman being kept under surveillanoe, 
he scented danger ; and took the initiative, by announcing 
to my Lady that he intended to retire from his situation into 
private life at the month^s end. 

Lady Conway rejoiced in being spared the fabrication hj 
which she had intended to dismiss her paragon without hurt- 
ing his feelings, thanked Fitzjocelyn more than ever, and was 
sure that dear Walter would do very well. 

But no sooner had Delaford departed than a series of 
discoveries began to be made. Lady Conway^s bills reached 
back to dates far beyond those of the cheques which she had 
put into Delaford^s hands to pay them; and a tissue of 
peculation began to reveal itself, so alarming and bewilder- 
ing to her, that she implored her nephew to investigate it 
for her. 

Louis, rather against the wiU of his father, who was 
jealous of an^ additional tasks thrown on him, entered into 
the matter with the head of an accountant, and the xeal of a 
pursuer of justice; and stirred up a frightful mass of petty 
and unblushing fraud, long practised as a mere matter of 
course on the mistress, who had set the example of easy-goingi 
insincere, self-seeking. It involved the whole household so 
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completely, that there was no alternative but a clearance of 
eiFory servaiit, whether innocent or gniltj, and a fresh begin- 
ning. Indeed, so great had been the debts which had acon- 
mnlated, that there was no doubt that the treacherous butler 
must hare been gambling to a great extent with his mistresses 
money ; and the loss was so heavy that Lady Conway found 
she ^ould be obliged to retrench, 'just when she should 
have been so glad to have helped poor dear Isabel ! ' She 
must even give up a season in London, but dear Virginia 
was far too good and sensible to repine. 

Lord Onnersfield, who had become much interested in 
the investigation, and assisted much by his advice, wanted 
her to go to Thornton Conway ; and Louis urged the step 
warmly as the best hope for Walter. But she could not live 
there, she said, without far too heavy an expenditure; and 
she would make visits for the present, and find some cheap 
pkMM abroad, where the girls could have masters. 

And so her establishment was broken up, and Louis wrote 
WMm congratulations to James that poor little Charlotte had 
not been tempted into the robber's den. Isabel could not 
help reading the whole history to Charlotte, who turned 
white at the notion of such wickedness, and could hardly 
utter a word ; though afterwards, as she sat rocking little 
Mercy to sleep, she bestowed a great deal of good advice on 
her, ' never to mind what nobody said to her, fubove all, when 
they talked like a book, for there were a great many snakes 
and vipers in the grass, and 'twas best to know good friends 
when one had them.' And coupled with her moralizing, 
there was no small degree of humble thankfulness for the 
impulse that had directed her away from the evil. How 
could she ever have met Tom again if she had shared in the 
stigma on the dishonest household ? Simple-hearted loyalty 
had been a gui^d against more perils than she had even 
imagined I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THB TALLET OF HUKILIATION'. 

This Valley U that fW>m wlienee also the King will glre to EQsfhieir YlaeywAft^ 

and thej that go throuffh it shall sing, as Chnstian did, for all he met witk 
ApoSyon. 

Thx close of the session still found Lord Onnersfield so 
stiff, bent, and suffering, that Lonis with some difficnlty per- 
suaded him into trying the experiment of foreign baths, and 
in a few weeks' time thej were both established at the JETdtd 
du Chrand Mcnarque at Aiz la-Ohapelle. 

The removing his son to a dull watering-place, when he 
had so many avocations at home, had been a great vexation 
to the Earl ; but he was delighted at the versatile spirits 
which made a holiday and delight of the whole, and found 
an endless fond of interest and occupation even in his attend- 
ance on the wearisome routine of health-seeking. Qerman 
books, natural history, the associations of the place, and the 
ever-fresh study of the inhabitants and the visitors, were food 
enough for his lively conversation ; and the Earl, inspirited 
by improving health, thought he had never enjoyed his son so 
much. 

They were already old inhabitants of their hotel, when 
one afternoon they were much amused by finding a conse- 
quential courier ^sticulating vehemently to the whole 
establishment on the apartments he was to secure for a 
superb Milord Anglais, who seemed to require half the hotel. 
Their sitting-room, overlooking the court, was especially 
coveted ; ana the landlord even followed them upstairs with 
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many ezonses to ask if thej oouM ezcliange ifc for another 
for only two days. Lord Ormersfield's negative had all the 
exceeding politeness of offended dignity; and Lonis was 
much amused at the snrmises, with which he consoled him- 
atHfy that this was nothing but some trumpery speculator, 
most likely a suooessfiil quaok dootor-^^no one else went 
aboiit in sodi a style. 

In a grare^ grand way, he was not a little curious, and 
took eare to place himself where he could command a view 
of the court; while Louis, making no secret of his own 
amnsement, worked up an experiment to entertain his father, 
and rtood watdiing at the window. 

^ Crack! crack! there are the postilion's whips! Now 
for the Orcmd Monarqtie himself — thundering under the 
arohway I Why, there are only two of them, after all I — ^a 
lady with a little yellow old man ! Father, yon are right 
after all — ^he is the very pattern of a suocessM quaok ! How 
tall the lady is ! Halloo I ' and he stood transfixed for a 
moment, then sprang to the door, replying to his father's 
astonished question — *• Clara ! Clara Dynevor ! ' 

The party were in course of proceeding up the principal 
staircase — the tall figure of a younff lady in mourning mov- 
ing on with so stately, so quiet, and almost weary a manner, 
that Louis for a moment drew back, doubting whether the 
remarkable height had not deceived him. Her head was 
turned away, and she was following the host, scarcely exert- 
ing herself to gaze round, when she came close to the open 
door, where Louis moved slightly forwards. There was a 
little ecstatic shriek, and both her hands were clasped in his, 
while her face was glowing with animation and delight. 

' I don't know how to believe it I ' she said ; ' can you be 
here?' 

* We are curing my father. Had you not heard of his 
iUness?' 

' I hear nothing,' said Clara, sadly, as she held out her 
hand to Lord Ormersfield, who had also come to meet her ; 
and her uncle, who followed close behind, was full of cordial 
rejoicings on the encounter. 

There was Jane Beckett also, whom Louis next intercept- 
ed on her way to the bedrooms, laden with bags, and smiling 
most joyously to see him. * To be sure, my young Lord ! 
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And your papa kere too, mj Lord? Well i who'll be oon- 
ing abroad next, I wonder? ' 

< I wonder at nothing Binoe I have met yoa here, Jane.' 

< And I am right gliui of it, my Lord. You'll cheer op 
poor Miss Clara a bit, I hope^— for — Bless me 1 wo&i those 
Frenchmen never learn to carry that box right side up ? ' 

And off rushed Jane to. a ncTer-ending war of many 
tongues in de£uioe of Clara's finery ; while Louisi^ foUowing 
into the sitting-rocMa, found Mr. DyneviHr inviting hie &ther 
to the private dinner which he had ordered for greater dig> 
nity. 

The proposal was accepted for &e sake of ii^nding tbe 
evening together, but little was thus gained ; for, exc^ing 
for that one little scream, Louie would hardly have felt him* 
self in the company of his Gira&* She had beeome a rery 
fine-looking person, not quite handsome, but not many de* 
grees from it, and set off by profuse hair, and every advan- 
tage of figure and dress ; while her manner was self-poesessed 
and formal, indifferent towards ordinary people, but warm 
and coaxing towards her uncle. Blunt--idmofit mcHrose to 
othersr— he was fondling and affectionate towards her; con- 
tinually looking at the others as if to claim admiration of 
her, appealing to her every moment, and even when talkii^ 
himself, his keen eye still seeming to watch every word or 
gesture. 

The talk was all Switzerland and Italy— routes and pic- 
tures, mountains and cathedrals — all by rote, and with no 
spirit nor heart in the discussion — ^not a single word coming 
near home, nothing to show that Dynevor Terrace had any 
existence. Louis bade Clara good-night, mortified at the 
absence of all token of feeling for her brother, and more than 
half repenting his advice to remain with her uncle. How 
could the warm-hearted girl have become this cold, haughty 
being, speaking by mechanism ? He scarcely felt inclined 
to see her again ; but early the next morning, as he was at 
breakfast with his father, there was a knock at the door, and 
a voice said, ^ Mav I come in ? ' and as Louis opened, there 
stood the true Clara, all blushes and abruptness. ' I beg 
your pardon if it is wrong,' she said, ^ but I could not help 
it. I must hear of him— of James.' 

Lord Ormersfield welcomed her in an almost fatherly 
manner, and made her sit down telling her that she had come 
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at a good mome&t^ suioe Low had just teoeiTttd a letter; 
but he feared that it was not a very good aopount of leabeL 

' Isabel 1 Is anything the matter ? ' 

' You are behindhand. Had you not heard of the arri* 
val of number four ? ' 

' I never hear anything/ said Chira, her eyes overflowing. 

^ Ha I not sinee we last met ? ' asked the Earl. 

' They wrote onoe or twice ; but you know they thought 
nie wroi^, and it has all died away since I went abroad. 
The last letter I had was dated in Noyember/ 

* Tou know nothing sinee that time ? ' 

' No ; I often thought of writing to Miss Faithfull, but I 
could not bear to i^ow how it was, canee they would not an« 
swer me. So I made bold to come to you, finr I cannot ask 
before my uncle. He is quite passionate at the very name.' 

' He is kind to you ? ' asked Lord Ormersfield^ hastily. 

' Most kind, except for that, ike only thing I care about. 
But you have a letter i Oh t I am famishing to hear of 
tibemi' 

She did not even know of the loss of the school ; and her 
distress was extreme as she heard of their straits. ' It must 
be killing Isabel,' she sidd ; * if I could but be at home to 
work for her 1 ' 

' Isabel has come out beyond all ^praise,' said Louis. ^ I 
am afraid there is much for them to undergo ; but I do be- 
lieve they are much happier in the midst of it.' 

' Everybody must be hi^py in Dynevor Terrace,' said 
Clara. 

Louis shook his head and smiled, adding, ' but, Clara, I 
do believe^ if it were to come over again, Jem would hardly 
act in the same way.' 

' Do you think he has forgiven me ? ' 

* Judge for yourself.' 

Her hand trembling, she caught at the well known hand- 
writing .that to her seemed as if it could hardly be the pro- 
perty of any cme else ; and it was well for her that Louis had 
partly prepared her for the tone of depressioui and the heavy 
trials it revealed, when she had been figuring»to herself the 
writer enjoying all the felicity from which she was banished. 

* No. 5, DyneTor Terrace, Sept lUii, ld51. 

* DsAB FiTZJOOBLTN, — I ought to havc written yesterday; 
but I took the whole duty at Ormersfield on Sunday, and was 
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too lasj tbe next day to do more than keep the children oitt 
of the way, and look after Isabel ; foTj though I am told not 
to be uneasy, she does not regain strength as she has done 
before. Over-exertion, or bad nursing, one or both, tell 
upon her ; and I wish we may not have too dear a bargain 
in the nurse whom she chose fcv dieapness' sake. My lec- 
tures were to have paid the expenses, but the author's need 
is not always tiie first conmderation ; the money will not be 
Ibrthoomii^ till Christmas, and meantime we cannot launch 
out. However, Ormersfield partridges are excellent fare for 
Isabel, and I could return thanks fm the abundant supply 
that would almost seem disproportionate; but you can guess 
the value as substantial comforts. A box fji uneatable grouse 
from Beauchastel, carriage twelve shillings, was a cm^ sub- 
ject of gratitude ; but those good people mean more kindly 
thaa I deserve ; and when Isabel is w^ agun, we shall rub 
on. This little one promises more resemblance to her than 
the others. We propose to call her Frances, after my poor 
mother and sister. Do you remember the thrill of meeting 
tiieir names in Oheveleigh church? That memorial was 
well done of my unole. If these children were to be left as 
we wwe, you would, I know, be their best friend ; but I 
have a certain desire to see your own assurance to that effect 
Don't fimcy this any foreboding, but four daughters bind a 
Hian to life, and I sometimes feel as if I hardly deserved to 
see good days. If I am spared to bring up these children, 
I hope to make them understand the difference between inde- 
pendence and pride. 

^ I have been looking back on my life ; I have had plenty 
of time during these months of inaction, which I begin to 
see were fit discipline. Till Holdsworth left his parish under 
my charge the other day for six weeks, I have exercised no 
office of my ministry, as you know that Mr. Purvis's tone 
with me cut me off from anything that could seem like med- 
dling with him. I never felt more grateful to any man than 
I did when Holdsworth made ^e proposal It was as if my 
penance were accepted for the -spirit against which you too 
justly warned me before my Ordination. Sunday was some- 
thing between a very sorrowful and a very happy day. 

< I did not see the whole truth at first. I was only 
aware of my unhappv temper, which had provoked the imme- 
diate punishment ; but the effort (genen^y a failure) to pre- 
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V0Bt my irrital^ty from adding ta the distresses I had 
brought on my poor wife, opened my eyes to much that I 
had never nnderstood. Yet I had presumed to become an 
instructor — ^I deemed myself irreproachable ! 

' I belieye the origin <^ the whole was, that I never dis- 
tinguished a fierce spirit of self-exaltation from my grand- 
mother's noble resohiloon to be independent. It was a demon 
which took the semblance of good, and left no room for 
demons of a bi^ier sort. Even as a boy at the Grammar- 
school, I kept out of evil from the pride of proving myself 
gentlemanly under any circumstances ; the motive was not 
a bit better than that which made me bully you. I can 
never remember being without an angry and injured feeling 
that my uncle's neglect kft my grandmother burdened, and 
oUiged-me to receive an inferior education ; and with this, 
a certidn hope that he would never put himself in the right, 
nor lay me under obligations. You saw how this motive 
actuated me, when I never discerned it. I trust that I was 
not insincere^ though presumptuous and self-deceiving I was 
to an extent which I can only remember with horror. If it 
approached to sacrilege, may the wilfal blindness be forgiven ! 
At leasts I knew it not ; and with all my heart I meant to 
fulfil the vows I had taken on me. Thus, when my uncle 
actually returned, ^ere was a species of revengeful satisfac- 
tion in making my profession interfere with his views, when he 
had made it the only one eligible for me. How ill I behaved 
— ^how obstinately I set myself against all mediation — ^how I 
wrapped myself in self-approval — ^you know better than I do. 
My conceit, and absurdity, and thanklessness, have risen up 
before me ; and I remember offers that would have involved 
no sacrifice of my clerical obligations — offers that I would 
not even consider — classing them all as * mere truckling with 
my conscience.' What did I take for a conscience ? 

* Ever since, things have gone from bad to worse, griev- 
ing my dear grandmother's last year, and estranging me from 
my poor little sister because she wotdd not follow my dicta^ 
tion. At last my sins brought down the penalty, and I would 
not grieve except for the innocent who suffer with me. Per- 
haps, but for them, I should never have felt it Nor do I 
feel tempted to murmur ; for there is a strange peace with us 
throughout, in spite of a sad heart and too many explosions 
of my miserable temper, and the sight of the hardships so 
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brsrelj met by my dear wife. But for all this, I ahoiili 
never have known what ahe ia 1 She whispered to me last 
eyening, when she saw me looking tired and depressed, that 
she had no fears for the future, for this had been the happiest 
year of her life. Nothing can make her forget to soothe me ! 
^ I have written a long rigmarole all about myself; but 
an outpouring is sometimes a relief, and you have borne with 
me often enough to do so now. My poor Clara's pardon, and 
some kind of clerioal duty, are my chief widies ; but my fail* 
nres in the early part of the year have taught me how un- 
worthy I am to stir a step in solicitiuff anything of the kind. 
Did I tell you how some ten of the boys continue to touch 
their hats to me ? and Smith, the butcher's son, often comes 
to borrow a book, and consult me on some of the difficulties 
that his father throws in his way. He is a fine fellow, and 
at least I hope that my two years at the school did him no 
harm. I was much impressed wilh the orderliness at Or- 
mersfield Sunday-school. I wish I could have got half as 
much religious knowledge into my poor boys. I walked 
through your turnips in the South field, and thought they 
wanted rain. Frampton tells me the Inclewood harrest is 
in very good conditicm ; but I will see the bailiff, and give 
you more particulars, when I can be better spared from facmie 
far a few hours. Kitty's assistance in writing has disoom* 
posed these last few lines. ' Yours ever, 

' J. B. F. D.' 

Clara turned away and groaned aloud several times as 
she read ; but all she said, as she gave it back to Louis, waSy 
< What is to be done ? You must talk to my uncle.' 

' Ah, Clara 1 young gentlemen of the nineteenth oentury 
make but a bad hand of the part of benevolent fairy.' 

< I don't think my speaking would be of any use,' said 
Clara. * Oh, if this only would have been a boy I ' 

Lord Ormersfield undertook to sound Mr. Dynevor, and 
found an early opportunity of asking whether he had heard 
of poor James's misfortune. Yes, he had known it long ago. 
No wonder, with such a temper. Kept it from the chud, 
though. Would not have her always hankering after them. 

Was he aware of his great distress and difficulties ? 

Ha, ha 1 thought so I Fine lady wife I No end of chil- 
dren — served him right I — ^to bring down his pride. 
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Lord OiSBtersfield hazarded a hint that James had eeen 
his errors, and the sehool was no longer in the way. 

* No, no ! ' said Oliver. * Too late now. Drink as he 
bas brewed. He should have thought twice before he broke 
my poor mother's heart with his cantankerous ways. Chev- 
elei^ beneath him, forsooth ! I'm not going to have it cut 
up for a lot <rf trumpery girls I IVe settled the property 
and whatever other pickings there may be upon my little 
Glarar — grateful, and worthy of it I Her husband shall take 
Pyneyor name and arms — ^unless, to be sure, he had a title 
of his own. The girl was much admired at Borne last winter ; 
had a fair offer or two, but not a word will she say to any of 
them. I ean't tell what's in her head, not I ! ' 

And he looked knowingly at Lord Ormersfield, and will- 
ingly extended his stay at Aix-la-Chapelle, letting Fitzjoce- 
lyu orgamse expeditions from thence to Li^ge and other 
places in the ndlghbourhood. 

The two cousins were so fflad to be together, and the Earl 
80 much pleased that Louis sbould have anything which gave 
him so much delight as this meeting with his old playfeUow, 
that he did all in his power to faeuitate and prolong their 
intercourse. He often sacrifloed himself to Oliver's prosines 
on the Equatorial navigation, that the two young peofue 
might be at liberty ; and he invited Clara to their early 
breakfast and walk before her uncle wanted her in the morn- 
ing. These were Clara's times of greatest happiness, except 
that it gave her a new and strange sensation to be talked to 
by his lordship like a grown-up^ — nay, a sensible woman. 
Oaee she said to herself, laughing, ' He really treats me al* 
most as if I were poor Mary herself.' And then came ano- 
tiier flash : ' Perhaps he would even like me on the same 
terms ! ' And then she laughed again, and shook her head : 
* 1^0, no, my Lord, your son is much too good for that ! Uncle 
Oliver would not have looked so benignant at us when we 
w«re sitting in the gardens last night, if he had known that 
I was giving. Louis all my Lima letters. I wish they were 
more worth having 1 It was very stupid of me not to know 
Mary better, so that we write like two old almanaca How- 
ever, my letter from hence will be worth its journey to 
Peru.' 

Clara's heart was several degrees lighter, both from the 
pleasure of the meeting and a suggestion of the Earl's, upon 
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whicli ske had at onoe acted, and wkick seemed, eren as i^e 
laid pen to paper, to bring ber somewhat nearer to her 
brother. 

Her letter arrived at No. 5, on the next Monday morn- 
ing at breakfast-time. It did not at first attract the atten- 
tion of James. The Sunday exertimis had again left a m«ital 
and physical lassitude, showing how much care and priTatien 
had told upon his strength ; and Isabel's still tardy eonvales- 
cence weighed him down with anxiety for the future, and al- 
most with despair, as he thought of the comforts for want of 
which she suffered, though so patiently and silently dii^ensiiig 
with them. To his further vexation, he had, on the previoiB 
Saturday, seen Charlotte receiving at the back>door an 
amount of meat beyond her ord^s; «id, having checked 
himself because too angry and too mui^ grieved to speak at 
once, had reserved the reproof for the Monday, vrhen Char- 
lotte brought in her book of petty disbursements. 

Failing to detect the obnoxious it^n, he said, * Whereas 
the account of the meat that came in on Saturday ? ' 

< There sir ! ' said Charlotte, indicating the legitimate 
amount, but blushing violently. 

' That was not aU ? ' he said, with a look <^ steni inter- 
rogation. 

* Oh ! If you please, sir, that was nothing 1 ' 

' This will not do, Charlotte I I can have nothing taken 
into my house without being paid for. I insist <m knowmg 
what you could mean ? ' 

' Oh, sir 1 ' tearfully exclaimed the girl, ^ it is paid fer^-- 
I'll show you the account, if you will — ^with my own money. 
I'd not have had you hear of it for the world ; but I could 
not bear that nurse's insinuations about her meat five times 
a-day — ^she that never nursed nothing like a real lady before ! 
But I meant no harm, sir; and I hope you'll excuse the 
liberty, for I did not mean to take none ; a^ I'm sure I'm 
quite contented for my own part, nor never meant to oom- 
plain.' 

' I know you did not, Charlotte I You are only too ^>a- 
tient and kind — ' But his voice broke down, and he was 
forced silently to sign to her to leave him. 

*■ Can humiliation go farther 1 ' he thought. ' My boasted 
independence ending in this poor, faithful servant being stung. 
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bj the meen o{ tlSa hired woman, into ekiz^ out her scanty 
meals with her own insufficient wagea 1 ' 

Little Catherine, who had been gazing with dilated black 
eye6, came scrambling on his knee to caress him, p^roeiving 
that he was grieved. 

' Ah 1 Kitty, Kitty 1 ' he said, ' it is well that you are 
too young to feel these troubles 1 ' 

' Papa ! letter I ' cried Kitty, waving the unr^;arded 
letter in the triumph of discovery. 

' The Beverend James Froat.' It was the writing formed 
'by his own copies, which he could not see without a e^rp 
paogof self-reproach for cruel iigustice and unkindness. 

Kitty slid down with the empty envdope to act reading 
to the twins, whom she caught by turns as they crawled 
away, and set up straight before W. Her operations and 
their remonstrances, though as loud as they were inarticulate, 
passed utterly unheard and unheeded by their father, as he 
read ; — 

' H6tel dn Grand Monarqne, Aix-la-OhapeUe, 
Sept. 18th. 

* My Deabest James, — As a mere matter of honesty and 
justice, I may venture to write to you. You always accepted 
from dear grandmamma the income from the money in the 
Stocks. I did not know that half of it has since come to me, 
till Lord Ormersfield paid me this last yearns dividend ; an4 
if you will not have his enclosed cheque for it, put it in the 
fire, for I will never have it in any form. It is not my 
uncle's, but my own ; and if you would make me very happy, 
write to Uae here. You must not suppose that I am trying 
to buy a letter ; but I look on this as yours, and I thought 
you had it till Lord Ormersfield told me about it. We 
met him and Louis quite unexpectedly — ^the best thing that 
has happened to me for years, though they told me much 
that grieves me exceedingly — but I cannot write about it till 
I know that I may. Tell me of dear Isabel and the babes. 
My heart yearns after them ! it would leap up at the sight 
of a stone from the Terrace ! 

Your ever affectionate 

Clara.' 

His first impulse was, as though he feared to repent, to 
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tnni to his desk, the tears of feeling sttfl Ir hk ejem, and 
dash of these words >-^ 

' Yoar hoantj, my dearest sister, is scarcely less welcome 
than the forgiving spirit which prompted it. I will not con- 
ceal that I was sorely in need of means to snp|dy Isabel with 
the comfiMts that she requires. That your affection ean sor- 
Tive my treatment last year, makes me equally grateful to 
you and ashamed of what then took place.' 

He scarcely dared to look upon those phrases. Cheat 
as were his needs, and kindly as tiie proffer was ma^ 
it was new and punful to him to lie under any such obliga- 
tion, and he eoidd hardly bend his spirit to know that nerer 
again should he be able to feel that he had never been be- 
holden for money to a living creature. And while he felt ift 
due to his sister to own the fuU extent of the benefit, be 
weighed his words as he wrote on, lest the simplest fiicts 
should look like a craving for further assistance. 

Charlotte came up to remove the breakfast, and he 
looked up to give an order for some nourishing dainty for 
her mistress, adding, ^ What did that mutton come to ? 
No, I am not displeased with you, bat Miss Clara has sent 
me some money.' 

His assurance was needed, for Charlotte went dowa 
thinking she had never seen master look so stern. He had 
spoken from a sense that the truth was due to the generova 
girl ; but each word had been intense pain. He wrote on, 
often interrupted by little riots among the children, and 
finally by a sharp contention, the twins having possessed 
themselves of a paper-knife, which Kitty, with precooious 
notions of discipline, considered as forbidden; and little 
Mercy was rapped over the fingers in the struggle. The roar 
brought down mterference, and Kitty fell into disgrace ; but 
when, after long persuasion, she was induced to yield the 
paper-cutter, kiss and make friends, Mercy, instead of em- 
bracing, locked her fingers into her dark curls, and tugged 
at them in a way so opposite to her name, that all Kitty's 
offence was forgotten in her merit for stopping her scream 
half-way at the sight of her father's uplifted finger, and his 
whisper of * Poor mamma I ' " 

That life of worry and baby squabbles, the reflection of 
his own faults, was hard to bear ; and with a feeling of seek- 
ing a refuge, when the two little ones had fallen into their 
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noonday sleep, and were left with their mother to tJie care of 
good Miss Mercy, he set out for some parish work at Ormers- 
field, still taking with him little Kitty, whose quicksilTer 
nature would never relieve her elders by a siesta. 

He was afraid to speak to Isabel until he should have 
composed himself; and, harassed and weary in spirits and 
in frame, ho walked slowly, very sore at the domestic dis- 
covery, and scarcely feeling the diminution of the immediate 
pressure in the new sense of degradation. He could own 
that it was merited, and was arguing with himself that pa- 
tience and gratitude were the needful proofs that the evil 
temper had been expelled. He called back his thankfulness 
for his wife's safety, his children's health, the constancy of 
his kind friends, and the undeserved ardour of his young 
sister's affection, as well as poor little Charlotte's unselfish- 
ness. The hard exasperated feeling that once envenomed 
every favour, and barbed every dart that wounded him, was 
gone ; he could own the loving kindness bestowed on him, 
both from Heaven and by man, and began to find peace and 
repose in culling the low fragrant blossoms which cheered 
even the Valley of Humiliation. 

He turned down the shady lane overhung by the beech- 
trees of Mr. Calcott's park : and as he lifted Kitty in his 
arms to show her the robin-redbreast, he did not feel out of 
tune with the bird's sweet autumnal notes, nor with the 
child's merry little voice, but each refreshed his worn and 
contrite spirit. 

The sound of hoofs approaching made him turn his 
head ; and while Kitty announced ' norse 1 ' and * man ! ' he 
recognised Mr. Calcott, and felt abashed, and willing to find 
a retreat from the meeting ; but there was no avoiding it, 
and he expected, as usual, to be passed with a bow ; but the 
(Squire slackened his pace as he overtook him, and called out, 
good-humouredly, * Ha, Mr. Frost, good morning ' (once it 
would have been Jem). ' I always know you by the little 
lady on your shoulder. I was intending to call on you 
this afternoon on a little business ; but if you will step up 
to the house with me, I shall be much obliged.' 

James's heart beat thick with undefined hope ; but after 

all, it might be only to witness some paper. After what had 

occurred, and Mrs. Calcott considering herself affronted by 

Isabel, bare civility was forgiveness ; and he walked up the 

Vol. II.— 10 
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drire with the Squire, who had dismoimiedy and waa inquir- 
ing wi^ eordial kindness for Mrs. Frost, yet with a little awk- 
wardness, as if nncertain on what terms they stood, more as 
if he himself were to blame than the young clergyman. 

Arriving at the house, James answered for his little girl's 
absence of shyness, and she was turned to the Miss Calcotts, 
while the Squire conducted him to the study, and began 
with hesitation and something of apology-p- * It had struck 
liim^^t was not worth muoh-Hbe hardly Hked to propose it, 
and yet till something better should turn up^anythmg was 
better than doing nowing.' To which poor James heartily , 
agreed. The board of guardians, where Mr. Calcott pre- 
sided, were about to elect a chaplain to the union workhouse; 
the salary would be only fifty pounds, but if Mr. Frost 
would be wiUing to offer himself, it would be a great bless-« 
ing to the inmates, and there would be no opposition. 

Mr. Oalcott, making the proposal Arom sincere good-will, 
but with some dread how the Fendragon blood would receive 
it, was absolutely astounded by the effect. 

Fifty pounds additional per annum was a boon only to be 
appreciated after such a pinching year as the past ; the gra- 
titude for the old Squire's kind pardon was so strong, and 
the blessing of re-admisson to pastoral work touched him so 
deeply, that, in his weakened and dejected state, he could 
not restrain his tears, nor for some moments utter a word. 
At last he said, ' Oh, Mr. Calcott, I have not deserved this 
at your hands.' 

' There, there,' said the Squire, trying to laugh it off, 
though he too became husky, ' say no more about it. It is a 
poor thing, and can't be made better ; but it will be a real 
Kindness to us to look after the place.' 

' Let me say thus much,' said James, ^ for I cannot be at 
peace till I have done so— I am aware that I acted unjusti- 
fiably in that whole affair, both when elected and dismissed." 
' No, no, don't let's go over that again ! ' said Mr. Cal- 
pott, in dread of a scene. ' An over-ardent friend may be a 
misfortune, and you were very young. Not that I would 
have taken your resignation if it had been left to me, but 
the world is grown mighty tender. I dare say you never 
flogged a boy lilce what I underwent fifty years ago, and 
was the better for it ; ' and he launched into some firightful old 
world stories of the like inflictions, hoping to lead away from 
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srsonalities ; but James was resolved to say what was on 
lis mind. ' It was not severity/ he said, ' it was temper. I 
richly deserved some portion of the rebuke, and it would have 
been well for me if that same temper had allowed me to listen 
to you, sir, or to reason.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Caloott, kindly, * you think very rightly 
about the matter, and a man of six-and-twenty has time to 
be wiser, as I tell Mrs. Oaloott, when Sydney treats us to 
some of his theories. And now you have said your say, 
you must let me say mine, and that is, that there are very 
few young couples — aye, or old ones — ^who would have had 
the sense to go on as you are doing, fighting it out in your 
own neighbourhood without nonsense or false shame. I hon- 
our you and Mrs. Frost for it, both of you ? ' 

James coloured deeply. He could have found commen- 
dation an impertinence, but the old Squire was a sort of pa- 
triarch in the country, and appreciation of Isabel's conduct 
must give him pleasure. He stammered something about 
her having held up wonderfully, and the salary being an 
immense relief, and then took refuge in matter-of-fact inqui- 
ries on his intended functions. 

This lasted till nearly half past one, and Mr. Oalcott in- 
sisted on his staying to luncheon. He found the ladies 
greatly amused with their little guest — ^a very small, but ex- 
tremely forward and spirited child, not at all pretty with her 
brown skin and womanly eyes, but looking most thoroughly 
a lady, even in her little brown-hoUand frock, and white sun- 
bonnet, her mamma's great achievement. Neither shy nor 
sociable, she had allowed no one to touch her, but had en- 
trenched herself in a corner behind a chair, through the 
back of which she answered all civilities, with more self-pos- 
session than distinctness, and convulsed the party with laugh- 
ing, when they asked if she could play at bo-peep, by re- 
plying that ' the children did.' She sprang from her place 
of refuge to his knee as soon as he entered, and occupied 
that post all luncheon time, comporting herself with great 
discretion. There was something touching in the sight of 
the tenderness of the young father, taking off her bonnet, 
and settling her straggling curls with no unaccustomed 
hands ; and Mrs. Oalcott's heart was moved, as she remarked 
his worn, almost hollow cheeks, his eyes still quick, but 
sunk and softened, his figure spare and thin, and even his 
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dress oot without signs of poyerty ; and she began making 
kind volonteers of calling on Mrs. Frost, tior were these r&- 
oeiyed as once they woula have been. 

* He is the only young man,' said Mr. Oalcott, standing 
before the fire^ with his hands behind him, as soon as the 

fiest had departed, ' except his cousin at Ormersfield, whom 
eyer knew to confess that he had been mistaken. That's 
the difference between them and the rest, ^not excepting jour 
son Sydney, Mrs. Calcott.' 

Mamma and sisters cried in chorus, that Sydney had no 
occasion for such confessions. 

The Squire gaye his short, dry laugh, and repeated that 
^Jem Frost and young Fitzjocelyn differed from oiher 
youths, not in being ri^ht but in being wrong.' 

On which topic Idrs. Oalcott enlarged, compassionating 
poor Mr. Frost with a double quantity of pity for his help- 
less beauty of a fine lady-wife ; charitably owning, however, 
that she really seemed improyed by her troubles. She should 
haye thought better of her if she had not kept that smart 
housemaid, who looked so much above her station, and whom 
the housekeeper had met running about the lanes in the dark, 
the very night when Mr. Frost was so ill. 

' Pshaw 1 my dear,' said her husband, ' cannot you let 
people be judges of their own affairs ? ' 

it was what he had said on the like occasions for the last 
thirty years ; but Mrs. Calcott was as wise as ever in other 
folks' matters. 

The fine lady-wife had meanwhile been arranging a little 
surprise for her husband. She was too composed to harass 
herself at his not returning at midday ; she knew him and 
Kitty to be quite capable of taking care of each other, and 
could imagine him detained by parish work, and disposing of 
the little maiden with Betty G-ervas, or some other Ormers- 
field friend ; but she had thought him looking fagged and 
worried ; she feared his being as tired as he had been on the 
Sunday, and she could not bear that he should drink tea 
uncomfortably in the study, tormented by the children. So 
she had repaired to the parlour ; and Miss Mercy, after many 
remonstrances, had settled her there ; and when the good 
little lady had gone home to her sister's tea, Isabel lay on 
the sofa, wrapped in her large soft shawl, languidly attempt- 
ing a little work, and feeling the room dreary, and herself 
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rery weak, and forlorn, and desponding, as she thought of 
James's haggard face, and the fresh anxieties that would be 
entailed on him if she should become sickly and ailing. The 
tear gathered on her eyelash as she said to herself, ' I would 
not exert myself when I could ; perhaps now I cannot, when 
I would give worlds to lighten one of his cares ! ' And then 
she saw one little bit of furniture standing awry, in the man- 
ner that used so often to worry his fastidious eye ; and, in 
the spirit of doing anything to please him, she moved across 
the room to rectify it, and then sat down in the large easy 
chair, wearied by the slight exertion, and becoming even 
more depressed and hopeless ; ' though,' as she told herself, 
^ all is sure to be ordered well. The past struggle has been 
good — ^the future will be good if we can but treat it rightly.' 

Just as the last gleams were fading on the tops of the 
Ormersfield coppices, she heard the hall>door, and James's 
footstep ; and it was more than the ordinary music of his 
* coming up the iBtair ; ' there was a spring and life in it that 
thrilled into her heart, and glanced in her eye, as she sat up 
in her chair, to welcome him with no forced smile. 

And as he came in with a pleased exclamation, his voice 
had no longer the thin, worn sound, as if only resolute resig- 
nation prevented peevishness ; there was a cheerfulness and 
solidity in the tone, as he came fondly to her side, regretted 
having missed her first appearance, and feared she had been 
long alone. 

* Oh, no ; but I was afraid you would be so tired 1 Carry- 
uig Kitty all the way, too 1 But you look so much brighter.' 

^ I am brighter,' said James. ' Two things have hap- 
pened for which I ought to be very thankful. My dear, can 
you bear to be wife to the chaplain of the Union at fifty 
pounds a-year ? ' 

' Oh I have you something to do ? ' cried Isabel ; ' I am 

so glad j Now we shall be a little more off your mind. And 

you will do so much good ! I have heard Miss Mercy say 

- £ow much she wished there were some one to put those poor 

people in the right way.' 

' Yes ; I hope that concentrated earnestness of attention 
may do something to make up for my deficiency in almost 
every other qualification,' said James. ^ At least, I feel 
some of the importance of the charge, and never was any- 
thing more welcome.' > 
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' And how did it happen ? ' 

' People are m<»re forgiving than I conld have hoped. 
Mr. Oalcott has offered me this in the kindest way ; and as 
if that were not enough, see what poor little Clara sajs.' 

' Poor little Clara 1 ' said Isabel, reading the letter ; ' yon 
don't mean to disappoint her ? ' 

^ I should be a brute if I did. No ; I wrote to her this 
morning to thank her for her pardoning spirit' 

* You should have told me ; I should like to send her mj 
love. I am glad she has not quite forgotten us, thop^ she 
mistook the way to her own happiness.' 

' Isabel I usless I were to transport you to Cheveleigh a 
year ago, nothing would persuade you of my utter wrong- 
headedness.' 

' Nor that, perhaps,' said Isabel, with a calm smile. 

' Not my having brought you to be grateful fi)r the Union 
chaplaincy ? ' 

*• Not if you had brought me to the Union literally,' said 
Isabel, smiling. ^ Indeed, dear James, I think we have both 
been so much the better and happier for this last year, that 
I would not have been without it for any consideration ; and 
if any mistakes on your part led to it, they were mistakes on 
the right side. Don't shake your head, for you know they 
were what only a good man could have made.' 

* That may be all very well for a wife to believe 1 ' And 
the rest of the little dispute was concluded, as Charlotte 
came smiling up with the tea. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



^ BIDS A WEE.' 



Gome unto these yellow aanda, 
And then take hands I 



The PoDsonby fiimily were spending the hot season at 
ChorilloS) the Peruvian watering-place, an irregolar assembly 
of cane-built, mud-besmeared ranchos, close on the shore of 
the Pacific, with the mountains seeming to rise immediately 
in the rear. 

They had gone for Mr. Ponsonby's health, and Rosita's 
amusement ; and in the latter object they had completely 
succeeded. In her bathing-dress, full trousers, and a beau- 
tifolly-^nbroidered blouse, belted at the waist, a broad-brim- 
med straw hat, and her raven hair braided in two long tresses, 
she wandered on the shore with many another fair Lime- 
nian, or entered the sea under the protection of a brown In- 
dian ; and, supported by matis or gourds, would float for 
hours together among her companions, splashing about, and 
playing all sorts of frolics, like so many mermaiSi. 

In the evening she returned to more terrestrial joys, and 
arraying herself in some of her infinite varieties of ball- 
dresses, with flowers and jewels in her hair, a tiny Panama hat 
cocked iauntily on the top of her head, and a rich shawl with 
one end thrown over her shoulder, she would step daintily 
out in her black satin shoes, with old Xavier in attendance, 
or sometimes with Robson as her cavalier, to meet her friends 
on the beach, or make a call in the lamp-lit corridor of some 
other rancho. There were innumerable balls, dances, and 
pic-nics to the rich and fertile villages and haciendas around, 
and fetes of every description almost every evening ; visits 
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to the tombs of the old Perayians, whose grsyes were often 
mdely and lightly searched for the sake of their curious ima- 
ges and golden ornaments. The SeiSora declared it was the 
most lovely summer she had ever spent, and that nothing 
should induce her to return to Lima while her friends re- 
mained there. 

The other object, of re-invigorating Mr. Ponsonby, had 
not been attained. He had been ailing for somo time past, 
and, instead of deriving benefit from the sea-breezes, only 
missed the comforts of home. He was so testy and exacting 
that Mary would have seldom liked to leave him to himself^ 
even if she had been disposed to lead the life of a fish ; and 
she was seldom away from him, unless Robson came down 
from Lima to transact business with him. 

Mary dreaded these interviews, for her father always 
emerged from them doubly irritable and dispirited; and 
when Rosita claimed the Seilor Robson as her knight for 
her evening promenade, and the father and daughter were 
left alone together, he would blame the one lady for going, 
and the other for sfcayinff — then draw put his papers again, 
and attempt to go over them, with a head already aching and 
confused — ^be angry at Mary's entreaties that he would lay 
them aside, or allow her to help him — and presently be 
obliged with a sigh to desist, and lie back in his chair, while 
she fanned him, or cooled his forehead with iced water. Yet 
he was always eager and excited for Robson to come ; and a 
delay of a day would put his temper in such a state that his 
wife kept out of his sight, leaving Mary to soothe him as 
she might. 

' Mary,' said her father one evening, when she was stand- 
ing at the window of the corridor, refreshing ber eye with 
gazing at the glorious sunset in the midst of a pile of 
crimson and purple clouds, reflected in the ocean — ^ Mary, 
Ward is going to New York next week.' 

* So soon,' said Mary. 

* Aye, and he is coming here to-morrow to see you.' 
Mary still looked out with a sort of interest to see a lit- 
tle gold flake change its form as it traversed a grand violet 
tower. 

' I hope you will make him a more reasonable answer than 
you did last time,' said her father ; * it is too bad to keep 
the poor man dangling on at this rate ! And such a man ! ' 
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^ I am yery sorr j for it| but I eannot help it,' said Mary ; 
' no one can be kinder or more forbearing than he has been, 
bat I wish he would look elsewhere.' 

' So you have not got that nonsense out of your head I ' 
exclaimed Mr. Ponsonby, with muttered words that Mary 
would not hear. ' All my fault for ever sending you among 
that crew ! Oomiog between you and the best match in Li* 
ma — the best fellow in the world— strict enough to content 
Melioent or your mother either ! What have you to say 
against him, Mary ? I desire to know that.' 

^ Nothing, papa,' said Mary, ' except that I wish he could 
make a better choice.' 

' I tell you, you and he were made for each other. It is 
the most provokiug thing in the world, that you will go on in 
this obstinate way ! I can't even ask the man to do me a 
kindness, with having an eye to these abominable affairs, that 
are all going to the dogs. There's old Dynevor left his 
senses behind him when he went off to play the great man in 
England, writing every post for remittances, when he knows 
what an outlay we've been at for machinery ; and there's the 
Equatorial Company cutting its own throat at Guayaquil, 
and that young fellow up at the San Benito not half to be 
trusted — Kobson can't make out his accounts ; and here am 
I such a wretch that I can hardly tell what two and two 
make ; and here's Ward, the very fellow to come in and set 
all straight in the nick of time ; and I can't ask him so much 
as to look at a paper for me, because I'm not to lay myself 
under an obligation.' 

' But papa,' if our affairs are not prosperous, it would not 
be fair to connect Mr. Ward or any one with them.' 

* Never you trouble yourself about that I You'll come 
in for a pretty fortune of your own, whatever happens to that 
abominable cheat of a Company ; and that might be saved if 
only I was the man I was, or Dynevor was here. If Ward 
would give us a loan, and turn his mind to it, we should be 
on our legs in an instant. It is touch and go just now ! — ^I 
declare, Mary,' he broke out again after an interval, ' I never 
saw anything so selfish as you are ! Lingering and pining on 
about this foolish young man, who has never taken any notice 
of you since you have been out here, and whom you hear is 
in love with another woman — married to her very likely by 
Vol. IL— 10* 
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this time— or, maybe, only wishing yon were married and <mt 
of his way.' 

' I do not believe so,' answered Mary, stonily. 

' What, you did not see Oliver's letter from that German 
place ? ' 

^ Yes, I did,' said Mary ; ' but I know his manner to 
Clara.' 

* You do ? You take things coolly, upon my word ! ' 

' No,' said Mary. ^ I know they are like brother and sis- 
ter, and Clara could never have written to me as she has 
done, had there been any such notion. But that is not the 
point, papa. What I know is, that while my feelings are 
what they are at present, it would not be right of me to ac- 
cept any one ; and so I shall tell Mr. Ward, if he is still de- 
termined to see me. Pray forgive me, dear papa. I do ad- 
mire and honour him very much, but I caimot'do any more; 
and I am sorry I have seemed pining or discontented, for I 
tried not to be so.' 

A grim grunt was all the answer that Mr. Ponsonby 
vouchsafed. His conscience, though not his lips, acquitted 
poor Mary of discontent or pining, as indeed it was the uni- 
form cheerfulness of her demeanour that had misled him into 
thinking the unfortunate affair forgotten. 

He showed no symptoms of speaking again ; and Mary, 
leaning back in her chair, had leisure to recover herself after 
the many severe strokes that had been made at her. There 
was one which she had rebutted valiantly at the moment, but 
which proved to have been a poisoned dart — that suggestion 
that it might be selfish in her not to set Louis even more 
free, by her own marriage ! 

She revolved the probabilities : Clara, formed, guided 
supported by himself, the companion of his earlier youth, 
preferred to all others, and by this time, no doubt, developed, 
into all that was admirable. What would be more proba- 
ble than their mutual love ? And when Mary went over all 
the circumstances of her own strange courtdiip, she oould 
not but recur to her mother's original impression, that Louii^ 
had not known what he was doing. Those last weeks hatf. 
made her feel rather than believe otherwise, but they were 
far in the distance now, and he had been so young ! It wai 
not unlikely that even yet, while believing himself faithful U 
her, his heart was in Clara's keeping, and that the news o 
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her marriage would reveal to them both, in one rush of hap- 
piness, that thej were destined for each other from ihe first. 

Mary felt intense pain, and yet a strange thrill of joy, to 
think that Louis might at last be happy. 

She drew Olara's last letter out of her basket, and re- 
opened it, in hopes of some contradiction. Glara's letters 
had all hitherto been stiff. She had not been acknowledged 
to be in the secret of Mary's engagement while it subsisted, 
and this occasioned a delicacy in writing to her on any sub- 
ject connected with it; and so the mention of the meeting at 
the ' Grand Monigrque ' came in tamely, and went off quick- 
ly into Lord Ormersfield's rheumatism and Charlemagne's 
tomb. But the remarkable thing in the letter was the unu- 
sual perfume of happiness that pervaded it ; the conventional 
itinerary was abandoned, and there was a tendency to droll 
sayings — nay, some shafts from a quiver at which Mary could 
guess. She had set all down as the exhilaration of Louis's 
presence, but perhaps that exhilaration was to a degree in 
which she alone could sympathize. 

Mary was no day-dreamer ; and *yet, ere Bosita's satin 
shoe was on the threshold, she had indulged in the melan- 
dioly fEkbric of a castle at Ormersfield, in which she had no 
share, except the consciousness that it had been her self-sac- 
rifice that had given Louis at least the felicity for which he 
was so well fitted. 

But at night, in her strange little room, lying in her 
hammock, and looking up through her one unglazed window, 
high up in the roo^ to the stars that slowly travelled across 
the space, she came back to a more collected opinion. She 
had no right to sacrifice Mr. Ward as well as herself. Louis 
could not be more free than she had made him already ; and 
it would be doing evil that good might come, to accept the 
addresses of one man while she could not detach her heart 
from another. * Have I ever really tried yet ? ' she thought. 
* Perhaps I am punishing him and poor Mr. Ward, because, 
as papa says, I have languished, and have never tried in 
earnest to wean my thoughts from him. He was the one 
precious memory, besides my dear mother, and she never 
thought it would come to good. He will turn out to have 
been constant to Clara all the time, though he did not 
know it. 

Even if Mr. Ponsonby had been in full health, he would 
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have had no inolination to spare Mary the conrersation with 
Mr. Ward, who took his hot nine miles' ride from Lima in 
the morning, before the shadow of the mountains had been 
drawn up from the arid barren slope leading to Ghorilloa. 

He came in time for the late breakfast, when the table 
was loaded with various beautiful tropical fruits, tempting 
after his ride, and in his state of suspense. He talked of 
his journey, and of his intended absence, and his regret, in 
a manner half mechanical, half dreamy, which made Mary 
quite sorry for him ; it was melancholy for a man of his age 
to have fixed so many fond hopes where disappointment was 
in store for him. She wished to deal as kindly with him as 
she could, and did not shrink*away when her father left them, 
muttering something about a letter, and Bosita went to take 
her siesta. 

With anxious diffidence he ventured to ask whether she 
remembered what had passed between them on the San 
Benito mountain. 

* Yes, Mr. Ward ; but I am afraid I do not think differ- 
ently now, in spite of all your kindnesd.' 

Poor Mr. Ward's countenance underwent a change, as if 
he had hoped more. * Your father had given me reason to 
trust,' he said, * that you had recovered your spirits; other- 
wise I should hardly have presumed to intrude on you. - And 
yet, before so long an absence, you cannot wonder that I 
longed to hear something decisive.' 

* Indeed I wished what I said before to be decisive. I 
am very sorry to give pain to one so much kinder than I de- 
serve, and to whom I look up so much ; but you see, Mr. 
Ward, I cannot say what is untrue.' 

* Miss Ponsonby,' said Mr. Ward, ^ I think you may be 
acting on a most noble but mistaken view. I can well believe 
that what you have once experienced you can never feel 
again. That would be more than I should dare to ask. My 
own feeling for you is such that I believe I should be able to 
rejoice in hearing of the fulfilment of your happiness, in 
your own way ; but since there seems no such probability, 
cannot you grant me what you can still give, which would be 
enough to cause me the greatest joy to which I have ever as- 
pired ; and if my most devoted affection could be any suffi- 
cient return, you know that it is yours already.' 

The grave earnestness with which he spoke went to 
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Mary's bearl;, and the tears came into her eyes. She felt it 
almost wrong to withstand a man of so much weight and 
worth ; but she spoke steadily — * This is very — ^very kind 
indeed ; but I do not feel as if it would be right.' 

* Will you not let me be the judge of what will satisfy 
me?' 

*You cannot judge of my feelings, Mr. Ward. You 
mast believe me that, with all my esteem and gratitude, I do 
not yet feel as if it would be acting rightly by you or by any 
any one else, under my present sentiments.' 

* You do not yet feel ? ' 

Mary felt that the word was a mistake. ' I do not think 
I ever shall,' she added. 

' You will not call it persecution, if I answer that per- 
haps I may make the venture once more,' he said. ' I shall 
live on that word * yet ' while I am at New YorL I will 
tease you no more now ; but remember that, though I am 
too old to expect to be a young lady^s first choice, I never 
saw the woman whom I could love, or of whom I could feel 
so sure that she would bring a blessing with her ; and I do 
believe that, if you would trust me, I could make you happy. 
There 1 I ask no answer. I only shall think of my return 
next year, and not reckon on that. I know you will tell me 
whatever is true.' He pressed her hand, and would fain 
have smiled reassuringly. 

He took leave much more kindly than Mary thought she 
deserved, and did not appear to be in low spirits. She fear- 
ed that she had raised unwarrantable hopes ; but the truth 
was, that Mr. Ponsonby had privately assured him that, 
thouffh she could not yet believe it, poor girl ! the young 
man m England would be married before many months were 
over to old Dynevor's niece. There would be no more diffi- 
culty by the time he came back, for she liked him heartily 
already, and was a sensible girl. 

So Mr. Ward departed, and Mary was relieved, although 
sbe missed his honest manly homage, and sound wise tone of 
thought, where she had so few to love or lean on. She 
thought that she ought to try to put herself out of the way 
of her cousins at home as much as possible, and so she did 
not try to make time to write to Clara ; and time did not 
come unsought, for her father's health did not impr6ve ; and 
when they returned to Lima, he engrossed her care almost 
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entirely, while his joiuiff wife oontinued her gueties, and 
Maxy had reason to thiiuc the saya y manto disguise was fre- 
qaentlj donned ; but it was so much the custom of ladies of 
the same degree, that Mary thought it neither desirable nor 
likely to be effectual to inform her father, and incite him to 
interfere. She devoted herself to his comfort, and endeaTonr- 
ed to think as little as she heard of English cousins. 

There was not much to hear. After returning homo 
quite well, Lord Ormerafield was laid up again by the first 
cold winds, and another summer of German brunnens was in 
store for him and Louis. Lady Conway had taken a cottage 
in the Isle of Wight, where Walter, having found the Christ- 
mas holidays very dull, and shown that he could get into 
mischief as well without Delaford as with him, she sent him 
off in a sort of honourable captivity to James and Liabel, ex- 
pecting that he would find it a great punishment. Instead 
of this, the change from luxury to their hard life seemed to 
him a sort of pic-nic. He enjoyed the ^ fun ' of the waiting 
on themselves; had the freedom of Ormersfield park for 
sport ; and at home, his sister, whom he had always loved 
and respected more than any one else. James had time to 
attend to him, and to promote all his better tastes and feel- 
ings; and above all, he lost his heart to his twin nieces. It 
was exceedingly droll to see the half quarrelsome coquetries 
between the three, and to hear Walter's grand views for the 
two little maidens as soon as he should be of age. James 
and Louis agreed that there could not be much harm in him^ 
while he could conform so happily to such a way of life. 
Everything is comparativjB, and the small increase to James's 
income had been sufficient to relieve him from present pinch- 
ing and anxiety in the scale of life to which he and Isabel 
had become habituated. His chaplaincy gave full employ- 
ment for heart and head to a man so energetic and earnest ; 
he felt himself useful there, and threw himself into it with 
all his soul ; and, what was more wonderful, he had never 
yet quarrelled with the guardians ; and the master told Mr. 
Oalcott that he had heard Mr. Frost was a very fiery gentle- 
man, but he had always seen him particularly gentle, especial- 
ly with the children in school. The old women could never 
say enough in his praise, and doated on the little brown fidry 
who often accompanied him. 

There was plenty to be done at home — ^little luxury, and 
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not miioli rest; but Isabel's strength and spirits ^seemed a 
match for all, in her own serene quiet way, and the days 
passed. very happily. 

Charlotte had a workhouse girl under her, who neither ate 
nor broke so vehemently as her predecessor. One night, 
when Charlotte sat mending and singing in the nursery, the 
girl came plodding up in her heavy shoes, saying, * There's 
one wanting to see ye below.' 

' One 1 Who can it be ? ' cried Charlotte, her heart 
bounding at the thought of a denouement to her own ro- 
mance. 

' He looks like a gentleman,' said the girl, ' and he want- 
ed not to see master, but Miss Arnold most particular.' 
More hopes for Charlotte. She had nearly made one bound 
downstairs, but waited to lay awfiil commands on the girl not 
to leave the children on no account ; then flew down, pausing 
at the foot of the stairs to draw herself up, and remember 
dignity and maidenliness. Alas for her hopes I It was Del- 
aford ! His whiskers still were sleek and curly ; he still had 
& grand air ; but his boots were less polished — ^his hat had 
lost the gloss — and he looked somewhat the worse for wear. 
Poor Charlotte started back as if she had seen a wild 
beast in her kitchen. She had heard of his dishonesty, and 
her thoughts flew distractedly to her spoons, murder, and the 
children. And here he was advancingly gracefully to take 
her hand. She jumped back, and exclaimed, fiuntly, ' Mr. 
Delaford, please go away ! I can't think what you came 
here for 1 ' 

^ Ah 1 I see, you have listened to the voice of unkind 
scandal,' said Mr. Delaford. ' I have been unfortunate, 
Miss Arnold — ^unfortunate and misunderstood — ^guilty never. 
On the brink of quitting for ever an ungrateful country, I 
could not deny myself the last sad satisfaction of visiting the 
spot where my brightest hours have been passed ; ' and he 
looked so pathetic, that Charlotte felt her better sense melt- 
ing, and spoke in a hurry — 

' Please don't, Mr. Delaford, I've had enough of all that. 
Please go, and take my best wishes, as long as you don't 
come here, for I know all about you.' 

But the intruder only put his hand upon his heart, and 
declared that he had been misrepresented ; and let a cruel 
world think of him as it might, there was one breast in which 
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he oonld not bear that a false opinion of him should prevaiL 
And therewith he reached a chair, and Charlotte found her- 
self seated and listening to him, neither believing, noc wish- 
ing to believe him, longing that he would take himself awaj, 
but bewildered by his rhetoric. In the first place he had 
been hastily judged ; he had perhaps yielded too much to 
Sir Walter----but youth, &c. ; and when Lady Conway's 
means were in his hands, it had seemed better-— he knew now 
that it had been a weakness, but so he had judged at the 
time— to supply the young gentleman's little occasions, than 
to make an 6clat. Moreover, if he had not been the most 
unfortunate wretch in the world, a few lucky hits would 
have enabled him to restore the whole before Lord Fitsjoce- 
lyn hurried on the inquiry ; but the young gentleman thought 
he acted for the best, and Mr. Delaford magnanimously for- 
gave him. 

Charlotte could not follow through half the labyrinth ; 
and set pinching the corner of her apron, with a vague 
idea that perhaps he was not so bad as was supposed ; but 
what woul4 happen if her master should find him there? 
She never looked up, nor made any answer, till he began to 
give her a piteous account of his condition ; how he did not 
know where to turn, nor what to do ; and was gradually be- 
ginning to sell off his ^ little wardrobe to purchase the neces- 
saries of life.' Then the contrast began to tell on her soft 
heart, and she looked up with a sound of compassion. 

In the wreck of his fortunes and hopes, he had thought 
of her ; he knew she had too generous a spirit to crush a 
wretch trodden down by adversity, who had loved her truly, 
and who had once had some few hopes of requital. Those 
were, alas 1 at an end ; yet still he saw that ^ woman, lovely 
woman in her hours of ease ' — And here he stumbled in his 
quotation ; but the fact was, that his hopes being blasted in 
England, he had decided on trying his fortune in another 
hemisphere ; but, unfortunately, he had not even sufficient 
means to pay for a paasage of the humblest description, and 
if he could venture to entreat for a — ^in fact, a loan — it 
should be most faithfully and gratefully restored the moment 
the fickle goddess should smile on him. 

Charlotte felt a gleam of joy at the prospect of gettmg 
rid of him on any terms. She belonged to a class who sel- 
dom find the golden mean in money matters, being either 
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exceedingly close and saving, or else lavish either on them- 
selves or other people. Good old Jane had never saoceeded ' 
in saving ; all her halfpence went to the beggars, and all her 
silver melted into halfpence, or into little presents ; and on 
the receipt of her wages, she always rushed off to the shop 
like a child with a new shilling. Reading had given Char- 
lotte a few theories on the subject, but her practice had not 
gone far. She always meant to put into the savings' bank ; 
but hiring books, and daintiness, though not finery, in dress, 
bad prevented her means from ever amounting to a sum, in 
ber opinion, worth securing. . The spirit of economy in the 
household had so far infected her that she had, in spite of 
ber small wages, more in hand than ever before ; and when 
she found what Mr. Delaford wanted, a strange mixture of 
feelings actuated her. She pitied the change in his fortunes ; 
she could not but be softened by his flattering sayings,— she 
could not bear that he should not have another chance of 
retrieving his character, — she knew she had trifled unjusti- 
fiably with his feelings, if he had any, — and she had a sense 
of being in fault. And so the little maiden ran upstairs, 
peeped into her red-leather work-box, pulled out her bead- 
purse, and extracted therefrom three bright gold sov^eigns, 
and ran down stairs again, trembling at her own venture- 
Bomeness, afraid that their voices might be heard. She put 
the whole before Delaford, saying — 

* There— that is all that lays in my power. Don't men- 
tion it, pray. Now, please go, and a happy journey to you.' 
How she wished his acknowledgments and faithful 
promises were over ! He did hint something about refresh-* 
ment, bread-and-cheese and beer, fare which he used to despise 
as * decidedly low ; ' but Charlotte was obdurate here, an<; 
at last he took his leave. There stood the poor, foolish^ 

fenerous little thing raking out the last embers of the kitchex' 
re, conscious that she had probably done the silliest actioii 
of her life, very much ashamed, and afraid of any one know- 
ing it ; and yet strangely light of heart, as if she had done 
something to atone for the past permission that she had 
granted him to play with her vanity. 

^ Some day she might tell Tom all about it, and she did 
not think he would be angry, for he knew what it was to have 
nowhere to go, and to want to try for one more chance.' 



CHATTER XVIIL 

THE 0BA8H. 

I 

Lftte and eariy at employ ; 

Still on thy golden stores intent; 

Thy summer in heaping and hoaiding is spent, 
What thy winter will never enjoy. 

' Stitoh 1 stitch ! ' said James Frost, entering the nuraerj on 
a fine August evening, and finding his wife with the last 
beams of sunshine glistening on her bhiok braids of hair, as 
she sat singing and working beside the cot where slept, all 
tossed and rosy, the yearling child. ^ Stitch 1 stitch I If I 
could but do needlework 1 ' 

' Ah i ' said Isabel playfully, lifting up a sweeter &o6 than 
had ever been admired in Miss Conway ; ' if you will make 
your kittens such little romps, what would youhaye but 
mending?' 

' Is it my fault ? I am yery sorry I entailed such a bun* 
ness on you. You> were at that frock when I went to evening 
iprayers at the Union,- and it is not mended yet.' 

' Almost ; and see what a perfect performance it is, all 
the spots joining as if they had never been rent. I never 
was so proud of anything as of my mending capabilities. Be- 
udes, I have not been doing it all the time ; this naughty 
little Fanny was in such a laughing mood, that she would 
neither sleep herself nor let the rest do so ; and ELitty rose 
up out of her crib, and lectured us all. Now, don't wake 
them — ^no, you must not even kiss the twin cherries ; for if 
they have one of papa's riots, they will hardly sleep all night.' 

' Then you must take me away; it is like going into a 
flower garden, and being told not to gather.' 
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' Charlotte is almost ready to come to them, and in the 
meantime here is something for yon to critioise,' said she, 
taking from the recess of her matronly work«basket a paper 
with a pencilled poem, on the Martyrs of Carthage, fiir more 
terse and expressive than anything she nsed to write when 
composition was the object of the day. James read and 
commented, and was disappointed when they broke off short — 
' Ah i there baby woke.' 

' Some day I will give yon a subject. Do you know how 
Sta. Francesca Bomana found in letters of sold the verse of 
tiie Psalm she had been reading, and from which she had been 
five times called away to attend to her household duties ? ' 
' I thought you were never to pity me again — ' 
' Do you call that pitying you ? ' 
' Worse,' said Isabel, smiling. 

' Well, then, what I came for was to ask if you can put 
on your bonnet, and take a walk in the lanes this lovely 
evening.' 

A walk was a rare treat to the busy mother, and, with a 
look of delight, she consented to leave her mending and her 
children to Charlotte. There seldom were two happier beiags 
than that pair, as they wandered slowly arm-in-arm, in the 
deep green lanes, in the summer twilight, talking sometimes 
of the present) sometimes of the future, but with the desultory, 
. vague speculation of those who feared little because they 
knew how little there was to fear. 

' It is well they are all girls,' said James, speaking of that 
constant topic, the children; ^ ^^6 can manage their education 
pretty well, I flatter myself, by the help of poor Clara's 
finisMng governess, as Louis used to call yon.' 

' If the edge of my attainments be not quite rusted off. 
Meantime, you teach Kitty, and I teach nothing.' 

' You don't lose your singing. Your voice never used to 
be so sweet.' 

< It keeps the children good. But you should have seen 
Kitty chaunting Edwin and Angelina to the twins this 
morning, and getting up an imitation of crying at ' turn 
Angelina, ever dear,' because, she said, Charlotte always 
did.' 

^ That is worth writine to tell Eitijocelyn 1 It will be a 
great disappointment if they have to stay abroad all this 
winter ; but he seems to think it the only chance of hia father 
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getting ihoroagbly well, so I suppose there is little hope d 
nim. I should like for him to see Kitty as she is now, she 
is so excessively droll 1 ' 

* Yes ; and it must be a great deprivation to have to 
leave all his farm to itself, just as it is looking so well ; only 
he makes himself happy at whatever he is doing.' 

^ How he would enjoy this evening 1 I never saw more 
perfect rest ! ' 

' Yes ; — ^the sounds of the town come thi*ough tho air in a 
hush I and the vcrv stars seem to twinkle quietly ! ' 

They stood still without speaking to enjoy that sense of 
stillness and refreshment, looking up through the chestnut 
boughs that overshadowed the deep dewy lane, where tiiere 
was not air enough even to waft down the detached petals 
of the wild rose. 

' Such moments as these must be meant to help one on,' 
said James, ' to hinder daily life from running into drudgery.' 

' And it is so delightful to have a holiday given, now and 
then, instead of havmg a life all holiday. Ah 1 there's a 
glow-worm — ^look at the wonder of that green lamp I ' 

' I must show it to Kitty,' said James, taking it up on a 
cushion of moss. 

Her acquaintance will begin earlier than mine. Do you 
remember showing me my first glow-worm at Beaucbastel ? 
I used to think that the gem of my walks b^ore I knew 
better. It is a great treat to have Walter here in the holi- 
days, so good and pleasant ; but I must say one charm is the 
pleasure of being alone together afterwards:' 

' A pleasure it is well you do not get tired of, my dear, 
and I am afraid it will soon be over for the present. I do 
believe that is Bichardson behind us ! An attorney among 
the glow-worms is more than I expected.' 

' Good evening, sir,' said the attorney, coming up with 
them ; * is Mrs. Frost braving the dew ? ' And tiien, after 
some moments, ' Have you heard from vour sister lately, Mr. 
Frost ? ' 

' About three weeks ago.' 

' 3he did not mention then,^ said Mr. Bichardson, hesi* 
tating, * Mr. Dynevor's health ? ' 

* No ! Have you heard anything ? ' 

' I thought you might wish to be aware of what I learnt 
from, I fear, too good authority. It appears that Mr. Dyne- 
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^vor paid only a part of ihe purchase-money of the estate, 
^ving securitj for the rest on his property in Peru ; and now, 
owing to the failure of the Equatorial Steam Navigation 
Oompany, Mr. Dynevoris, I fear, actually insolvent.' 

* Did you say he was ill ? ' 

* I heard mention severe illnes^~;*paralytic affection ; hut 
as yon have not heard from Miss Clara, I hope it may be of 
no importance.' 

After a few more inquiries, and additional information 
being elicited, good-nights were exchanged, and Mr. Richard- 
son passed on. At first neither spoke, till Isabel said — 

* And Clara never wrote ! ' 

^ She would identify herself too much with her uncle in 
his misfortune. Poor dear child I what may she not be under- 
going I ' 

* You will go to her ? ' 

* I must. Whether my uncle will forgive me or not, to 
Clara I must go. Shall I write first ? ' 

' Oh ! no ; it will only make a delay, and your uncle might 
say * don't come.' ' 

' Bi^t; delay would prolong her perplexities. I will go 
to-morrow, and Mr. Holdsworth will see to the workhouse 
people.' 

' His alert air showed how grateful was any excuse that 
could take him to Clara, the impulse of brotherly love coming 
uppermost of all his sensations. Then came pity for the poor 
old man whose cherii^ed design had thus crumbled, and the 
anxious wonder whether he would forgive, and deign to 
accept sympathy from his nephew. 

^ My dear,' said James, doubtfully ; ' supposing, what I 
hardly dare to imagine, that he should consent, what should 
you say to my bringing him here ? ' 

' I believe it would make you happy,' said Isabel. ^ Oh 1 
yes, pray do— and then we should have Clara.' 

' I should rejoice to offer anything like reparation, though 
I do not dare to hope it will be granted ; and I do not know 
how to ask you to break up the home comfort we have 
prized so much.' 

' It will be all the better comfort for your mind being 
fully at ease ; and I am sure we should deserve none at all, 
if we should shut our door against him now that he is in dis- 
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tr6BB. Tou miut bring him, poor old man, and I 
with all my might to b^ave well to him.' 

' It 18 a mere chance ; but I am glad to take your consent 
with me. As to oar affording it, I suppose he may have, at 
the worst, an allowance from the creditors ; so you will not 
have to retrench anything.' 

' Dont talk of that, dearest. We never knew bow Utile 
we could live on till we tried ; and if No. 12 is taken, and 
you are paid for the new edition of the lectures, and Walter's 
pay besides-' 

' And Sir Hubert,' added James. 

' Of course we shall get on,' said IsabeL ' I am not in 
the least afraid that the little girls will suffer, if they do live 
a little harder for the sake of their old uncle. I only wisb 
you had had your new black coat first, for I am afiraid yoa 
won't now.' 

' You need not reckon on that. I don't expect that I diall 
be allowed the comfort of domg^ anything for him. But see 
about them I must. Oh, may 1 not be too late 1 ' 

Early the next morning James was on his way, travelling 
through the long bright summer day ; and when, after the 
close, stifling railway carriage, full of rough, loud- voiced pas- 
sengers, he &)und himself in the cool of the evening on the 
bare heath, where the slanting sunbeams oast a red light, he 
was reminded by every object that met his eye of the harsh 
and rebellions sensations that he had allowed to re^ over 
him at his last arrival there, which had made him wrangle 
over the bier of one so loving and beloved, and exaggerate 
the right till it wore the semblance of the wrong. 

' Sy the time he came to the village, the parting light 
was shiniuff on the lofty church tower, rising above the tu^ 
moil and whirl of the darkening world below, almost as saered 
•old ace had lifted his grandmother into perpetual peace and 
joy, above the fret and vexation of earthly cares and dissen- 
sions. The recollection of her confident trust that recon- 
ciliation was in store, came to cheer him as he crossed the 
park, and the aspect of the house assured him that at least 
he was not again too late. 

The servant who answered the bell said that Mr. Dynevor 
was very ill, and Miss Dynevor could see no one. James sent 
in his card, and stood in an agony of impatience, imagining 
all and more than all he deserved, to have taken place — his 
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tmek eiUier dying, or else foroibl j withholding his sister 
firom him. 

At last there was a hurried step, and the brother and sister 
were clasping each other in speechless joy. 

' Jem 1 dear Jem ! this is so kind I ^ cried Clara, as 
with arms around each other they crossed the hall. ' Now I 
don't care for anything t' 

*My uncle?' 

' Much better,' said Clara ; ' he speaks quite well again, 
and his foot is less numb.' 

' Was it paralysis ? ' 

' Yes; brought on by trouble and worry of mind. But 
how did you know, Jem ? ' 

' Bichardson told me. Oh, Clara, had I offended too 
deeply for you to summon me ? ' 

' No, indeed,' said Clara pressing his arm, ' I knew you 
would help us as £&r as you could ; but to throw ourselves on 
you Would be robbing the children, so I wanted to have 
something fixed before you heard.' 

' My poor child, what could be fixed ? ' 

' You gave me what is better than house and land,' said 
Clara. ' i wrote to Miss Brigham ; she will give me employ- 
ment in the school till I can find a place as daily governess, 
and she is to take lodgings for us.' 

^ And is this what it has come to, my poor Clara ? ' 

' Oh, don't pity me 1 my heart has felt like an India- 
rubber ball ever since the crash. Even poor Uncle Oliver- 
being so ill could not keep me from feeling as if the burthen 
were off my back, and I were little Clara Frost again. It 
seemed to take away the bar between us ; and so it has ! 
O Jemt this is happiness. Tell me of Isabel and the 
babies.' 

' You will come home to them. Do you think my uncle 
would consent?' 

She answered with an embrace, a look of rapture and of 
doubt, and then a negative. ' Oh, no, we cannot be a bur- 
then on you. You have quite enough on your hands. And, 
oh ! you have grown so spare and thin. I mean to maintain 
my uncle, if — ' and her spirited bearing softened into thought- 
fulness, as if the little word conveyed that she meant not to 
be self-confident, 

'But, Clara, is this actual ruin? I know only whai 
Bichardson could tell me.' 
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' I do not tdHj nndentandf' said Clan. * It had beea 
plain for a long time that something was on Uncle Oliyer^s 
mind; he was so restless all the winter at Paris, and at last 
arranged our coming home yerj suddenly. I think he was 
disappointed in London, for he went out at once, and came 
back Tcrj much discomposed. He even scolded me for not 
having married ; and when I tried to coax him out of it, he 
said it was for my good, and he wanted to see after his 
business in Peru. I put him in mind how dear granny had 
begged him to stay at home ; but he told me I knew nothing 
about it, and that he would haye gone long ago if I had not 
been an obstinate girl, and had known how to play my cards. 
I said something about going home, but that made him more 
furious than eyer. But, after all, it is not fair to tell all 
about the last few months. Dr. Hastings says his attack had 
been a long time coming on, and he must haye been pre- 
viously harassed.' 

' And you had to bear with it all ?' 

' He was neyer unkind. Oh, no ; but it was sad to see 
him so miserable, and not to know why — and so uncertain, 
too ! Sometimes he would insist on giying grand parties, 
and yet he was angry with the expense of my poor little 
pony-carriage. I don't think he always quite knew what he 
was about ; and while he hoped to pull through, I suppose he 
was afraid of any one guessing at his embarrassments. On 
this day fortnight he was reading his letters at break£ELst — ^I 
saw there was something amiss, and said something stupid 
about the hot rolls, because he could not bear me to notice. 
I think that roused him, for he got up, but he tottered, and 
by the time I came to him he seemed to slip down into mj 
arms, quite insensible. The surgeon in the yillage bled him, 
and he came to himself, but could not speak. . i had idmost . 
sent for you then, but Dr. Hastings came, and thought he 
would recoyer, and I did not yenture. Indeed, Jane forbade 
me ; she is a sort of lioness and her whelps. Well, the next 
day came Mr. Morrison, who is the Mr. Richardson to this 
concern, and by-and-by he asked to see me. He kept the 
doctor in the next room. I belieye he thought I should faint 
or make some such performance, for he began about his pain- 
ful duty, and frightened me lest my poor uncle should be 
worse, only he was not the right man to tell me. So at last 
it came out that we were ruined, and I was not an heiress at 
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all, at all I If it had not been for poor Uncle Oliver, I 
eihonld hare cried ' Harrah !' I did nearly laugh to hear him 
complimenting my firmness. I believe the history is this : — 
Hearing that this place was for sale, bron^t Uncle Oliver 
home before his affairs could well do without- him. He paid 
half the price, and promised to pay the rest in three years, 

fWing security on the mines and the other property in Peru ; 
ut somehow the remittances have never come properly, and 
he trusted to some great success with the Equatorial Com- 
pany to set things straight ; but it seems that it has totally 
failed, and that was the news that overthrew him. Then the 
^'editors, who had been put off with hopes, all came down 
on him together, and there seems to be nothing to be done 
but to give up everything to them. Poor Uncle Oliver I — I 
0at watching him that evening, and thinking how Louis would 
aay the sea had swept away his whole sand castle with one 
wave.' 

*Doee he know it ? Hare any steps been taken ?' 

' Mr. Morrison showed me what my poor uncle had done. 
He had really exeouted a deed giving me the whole estate ; 
he would have borne all the disgrace and persecution him- 
aelf*— for you know it would have been a most horrible scrape, 
as he hadgiven them security on property that was not really 
■eenre; Mr. Morrison said the deed would hold, and that he 
would bring me couasers opinion if I liked. But, oh, Jem t 
I was so thankful that my birthday was over, and I was my 
own womui 1 I made hiL draw up a paper, ^nd I signed it, 
nndertaking that they shall have quiet possession, provided 
they will come to an amicable settlement, and not torment 
aiy uncle.' 

' I hope he is a man of sense, who will make the best 
terms r 

' You magr see to that now. I'm sure he is a man of com- 
{diments. He tells me grand things about my disinterested- 
ness; and the creditors and they have promised to let us stay 
mimolested as long as I please, which will be only till my 
uncle can move, for I must get rid of all these servants and. 
paraj^emalia ; and in the meantime they are concocting the 
amicable adjustment, and Mr. Morrison said he should try to 
stipulate for a maintenance for my uncle ; but he was not 
sure of it, without giving up what may yet come frpm Peru. 
Jane's annuity i^ safe-r^at i$ a OQi||for^4 What work I. had 

yoL, it,— u 
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to make lier believe it 1 and bow die waats us afi to lite 
upon it.' 

* That was a rare and beautiful power by wbieh mj gcaad- 
motber mfused each faithful lore into all her dependants. Bat 
now for the person really to be pitied.^ 

'It was only three days ago that it was safe to speak of it) 
but then he had grown so anxious that the doetors said I must 
begin. So I begged and prayed him to lergiTe me, and tiien 
told what I haydT done, and be was not so wevj angiy. Hie 
only called me a siUy child, and said I did not know yrhat I 
.had done in those few days that I had been lefl to m jBel£ So 
I told him ^ar granny had bad it, and that was all that sif- 
nified, and that I never had any r^ht here. Tben/ said 
Clara, tearfully, ' he began to ory like a ehiid, and said at 
least die had died in h^ own home ; and he oalkd me Heniy's 
child : and then Jane came and tamed me out^ and wont let 
me go near him unless I promise to be good and say notkiag. 
But I must soon ; for however she pats him, and says, ' Don't, 
Master Oliver,' I see his mind rune on nothing eke ; and the 
doctor says he may soon hear the plans, and 1^ BM>ved.* 

' Can you venture to tell him ^t I am here V 

Before Clara could answer, Jane opened the doer^— ^^ Ifiss 
Clara, your unele ;' and there she stopped, at the un^Kpeeted 
»ght of the brother and sister still hand in hand. ^ Hero, 
Jane^ do you see him ?'• oried Clara ; and James came for- 
ward, with outstretched hand, but he was not graoiondy re- 
ceived. 

' Now, Master James, you ain't coming here to wmnrit 
your poor uncle V 

' No, indeed, Jane. I am come in the hope of being of 
some use torhim.' 

< I'd rather by half it had been Lord Fitsjocelyn,' nrat* 
tered Jane ; * he was always quieter.' 

' Now, Jane, you should not be so cross,' <»ied Clara, hiAak 
it is your own Jemmy, come on purpose to help and oon^nrt 
us ail i You are going to tell Uncle Oliver, and make Inm 
glad to see him, as you know you are.' 

' I know,' said James, ' that last time I was hca<e, I be* 
haved ill enough to make you dread my presence, Jane ; bat 
I have learnt and suffered a good deal since that time, and I 
wish for nothing so much as for my unde's purdon.' 

BJrs. Beckett would have been more impreseedy had die 
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erer ceaaed ia tbi^c of Masiev Jemmy, otherwifle than as a 
self-willed but candid bo j ; and she answered as if he had 
been throwing himself on her naercj after breaking a window, 
or knocking down Lord Fitzjoceljn — 

< Well, sir, that ia all you can say. I'm glad you lore sorry. 
I'll see if I can mention it to your uncle.' 

' Off trotted Jane, while Clara's indignati(»i and excited 
spirits reUeved thenuielyes by a burst of merry laughter, as 
Ae hung about her brother, and begged to bear of the dear 
old home. 

The old servant, in her simplicity, went straight up&taira, 
and i^ to her nursling, as he had again become. ' Master 
Oliver,' said she, * he is come. Master Jem is come back, and 
'twould do your heart good to see haw happy the children are 
together — -just like you and poor Master Henry.' 

' Did she ask him here ? ' said Mr. Dynevor, uneasily. 

* No, sk ; he came right out of his own head, because he 
iliought she would feel lost' 

Oliver voudhsafed no reply, and Jape pressed no farther. 
He never alluded to his guest; but when Clara came into the 
room, his eye dwelt on her countenance of bright content and 
animation^ and the smiles that played round her UpB as she 
sat silent. Her voice was hushed in the sick room, but he 
heard it about the house with the blithe, lively ring that had 
been absent &om it since he carried ha* away from North- 
wold; and her steps danced upstairs, and along the galleries, 
with the light, bounding tread unknown to the constrained, 
dignified Miss Dynevor. All the notice he took that night 
was to say, petidantly, when Clara was sitting with him, 
^ Don't stay.here ; you want to be down stairs.' 

' Oh, no, dear uncle, I am come to stay with you. I don't 
want, in the least, to be anywhere but here.' 

He seemed pleased, although he growled ; and next mdrn- 
ing Jane reported that he had been asking for how long his 
nephew had come, and saying he was glad that Miss Dynevor 
had some one to look after her — a su^rance beyond expecta- 
tion. In his helpless state, Jane had resumed her nursery 
relations with him ; and he talked matters over with her so 
£reely that it was well that the two young people were scarcely 
less her children, and had almost an equal share of her affec- 
tion, so that Clara felt that matters might be safely trusted 
in her hands. 
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* Clara's felieity eonld hardly be described, with her fond 
affeetions satisfied by her brother's presextce, and her fears oi 
mvBBffOK ill, remoyed by reliance on him ; and niany as were 
the remaining oases, and great as was the suspense lest her 
imole shoold still nourish resentment, nothing could overcome 
the sense of restored joy ever bubbling up, not even the 
dread that James might not bear patiently with continued 
rebuffs. But James was so much more genlde and tolerant 
than she had ever known him, that at first she could not un- 
derstand missing the retort, the satire, the censure, which had 
teemed an ess^itial part of her brother. She was always in- 
Btinctively guarding against what never happened ; or if some 
slight demonstration flashed out, he caught himself up, and 
asked pardon before she had perceiyed anything, till she 
b^Bj^an to think marriage had altered him wonderfully, and 
almost to owe Isabel a grudge for havii^ cowed his spirit 
She could hardly beliere that he was waiting so patiently in 
tiie guise of a suppliant, when she thought him m the right 
from the first ; though she could perceive that the task was 
easier now ^at the old man was in adversity, and ^e saw 
that he regarded his exclusion from his uncle's room in the 
light of a just punishment, to be endured with humility. 

James, on his side, was highly pleased with his sister. 
Having only seen her as the wild, untamed Giraffe, he was by 
no means prepared for the dignity and decifflon with which 
Miss Dynevor reigned over the establishmont. Her tall 
figure, and the simple, straightforward ease of her movements 
and manners, seemed made to grace those large, lofty rooma; 
and as he watched her playing the part of mistress of the 
house so naturally in the midst of the state, the servants, ike 
silver covers, and the trappings, he felt that heiress-ship be- 
came her so well, that he could hardly believe that her tenure 
liiere was over, and unregretted. ' Even Isabel could not do 
it better,' he said, smiling ; and she made a low curtsey for 
the compliment, and laughed back, ^ I'm glad you have come 
to see my performance. It has been a very long, dull pageant^ 
and here comes Mr. Morrison, I hope with the last act' 

Morrison was evidently much relieved that Miss Dynevor 
ehonld have some relative to advise with, since he did not like 
the responsibility of her renunciation, though owning that it 
was the only thine that could save her unele from <uagrace- 
ful ruin, and perhaps from prosecuti(m ; whereas> now ibB 
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mtitttde and forbearance of tbe creditors were seeared, and 
he hoped that Mr. ByncTor might be set free from the name- 
rous English inyolTemients, without sacrificing hie remaining 
property in Peru. The lawyer seemed to have no words to 
express to James his sense of Miss Dynevor's conduct in the 
matter, her promptitude and good sense haying i^parently 
struck' him as much as her generosity, and there was no get- 
ting him to believe, as Clara wished, that the sacrifice was no 
sacrifice at all — nothing, as she said, but 'common honesty and 
a great riddance.' He promised to take steps in earnest for the 
final settlement with the creditors ; and thou^ still fa^r from 
the last act, Clara began to consider of hastening her plans. It 
was exeeedingly doubtful whether Oliver would hear of living 
at Dynevor Terrace, and Clara could not be separated from 
him ; besides which, she was resolved that her brother should 
not be burthehed, and she would give James no promises con- 
ditional or otherwise. 

Mr. Dynevor had discovered that Morrison had been, in the 
bouse, and was obviously restless to know what had taken 
place. By-and-by he said to Jane, with an air of inquiry, 
* Why does not the young man come near me ?' 

Mrs. Beckett was too happy to report the invitation, telling 
'Master Jem' at the same time that ' he was not to rake up 
notfains gone and past; there was quite troubles enough for 
one while.' Clara thought the same, and besides was secretly 
sure that if he admitted that he had been wrong in part, hiis 
uncle would imagine him to mean that he had been wrong in 
tiie whole. , Their insiaructions and precautions were trying 
to James, whose chaplaincy had given him more experience 
of the sick and the feeble than thev gave him credit for; but 
he was patient enough to amaze Clara and paciiy Jane, who 
u^ered him into the sick-chamber. There, even in his worst 
days, he must have laid aside Hi-feeling at the aspect of tiie 
shrunken, broken figure in the piUowed arm^shair, prematurely 
aged, his hair thin and white, his face shrivelled, his eyelid 
drooping, and mouth contracted. He was still some years 
under sixty ; but this was the result of toil and climate — of 
the labour generously designed, but how conducted, how re- 
sulting? 

He had not learned to put out his left hand — he only 
made a sharp nod, as James, with tender and humble respect, 
approached, feeing that^ now his grandmother was gone, this 
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frul old msB, Ufl &ther'8 brotker, was the last who claimed 
by right his filial love and gratitude. How different i&om the 
rancour and animosity with which he had met his formw 
adfanoesi 

He ventured gently on kindly hopes that his nndle WM 
better, and they Were not iU taken, though not without fret- 
ftthiess. Presently Oliver said, 'Come to look after jour 
sister ? that's riffht— «ood girl, good girl 1' 

' That she is r ezdaimed James, heartily. 

' l?oo hasty i too great hurry,' resumed Oliver; ' she had 
better have waited, saved the old place,— never mind whait 
became of the old man, one-half dead already.' 

'She would not have been a Clara good for mw^, if 
she had treated you after that fiishion, sir,' said JameSi 
smiling. 

He gave his accustomed snort ' The nuschief a girl let 
alone can do in three days, when once she's of age, and one 
can't stop her I Women ou^t never to come of age ; ain't 
fit for it; undo all the work of my lifetime with a stroke of 
her penl' 

' For your sake, sir !' 

' Pshaw I Pity but she'd be^ safe married*»-4iied it up 
well with settlements then out of her power. Can't ihii^ 
what that young Fitzjooelyn was after — ^it ain't the old afiair. 
Ponsonby writes me that things are to be settled as soon as 
Ward comes back. 

< Indeed 1' 

' Aye, good sort of fellow— -no harm to have him in our 
concerns — I hope he'll look into ^e accounts, and find what 
Bobson is at. After all, I shall soon be out there myself^ 
and make Master Bobson look about him. Mad to dlow 
myself to stay-^-but I'll wait no longer. Morrison may put 
the fellows off — ^I'll give him a hint ; we'll save the place, 
after all, when I once get out to Lima. If only I knew what 
to do with that fpil !' 

James could not look at him without a conviction that he 
would never recover the use of his hand and foot; but this 
was no time to discourage his spirits, and the answer was-^ 
* My sister's natural home would be with me.' 

' Ha I the child would like it, I suppose. I'd make a 
handsome allowance for her. I shall manage that when my 
afiUrs are in my own hands; but I may as well write to the 
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saoQ^ittmB M to Pansonbj. Ajre, aye ! Clara might go to 
you. Sbe'U itare enough any way to be quite worth yoang 
Fitzjocelyn's while, you may tell him. That mine in the San 
Senito would retrieve all, and I'll not forget. Pray, how 
loany children luve you by this time ? ' 

' Four little girls, sir,' said James, restraining the feeling 
which was rising in the oontaot with his uncle, re?ealing that 
both were still the same men. 

' Hm 1 No time lost, however ! Well, we shall see I 
Any way, an allowance for Clara's board won't hart What's 
your notion ? ' 

James's notion was profound pity for the poor old man. 
^Indeed, sir,' he said, ^ Clara is sure to be welcome. All we 
wish is tibat you would kindly bring her to us at onee. Per- 
haps you would find the baths of service ; we would do our 
utmost to make you comfortable, and we are not inhabiting 
half &e house, so that there would be ample space to keep 
the chUdren from inoonyemenobg you.' 

' Ckra is set on it, I'll warrant.' 

' Clara waits to be guided by your wishes ; but my wife 
and I should esteem it as the greatest favour you could do us.' 

' Ha ! we'll see what I can manage. I must see Morri- 
mm ' — and he fell into meditation, presently breaking from 
it to say fretfully, ' I say, Roland, would you reach me that 
tumbler ? ' 

Never had James thought to be grateful for that name ! 
He would gladly have been Roland Dynevor for the rest of 
his days, if he could have left behind him the transgressions 
of James Frost ! But the poor man's shattered thoughts 
had been too long on the stretch ; and, without further cere- 
mony, Jane came in and dismissed his nephew. 

Clara hardly trusted her ears when she was told shortly 
after, by her uncle, that they were to go to Northwold. Bo- 
land wished it; and, poor fellow 1 the board and lodging 
were a great object to him. He seemed to have come to his 
senses now it was too late; and if Clara wished it, and did 
not think it dull, there she might stay while he himself was 
gone to Lima. 

^ A great object the other way,' Clara had nearly cried, 
in her indignation that James could not be supposed disin- 
terested in an invitation to an old man, who probably was 
destitute. 
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Broiher and unele appeared to hare left her out of de 
Gonsiiltatioii ; but she was resolyed not to let him be a bur- 
then on those who had so little already, and she called her 
old friend Jane to take oonnsel with her, whether it would 
not be doing them an injiurj to carry him tluther at all. So 
much of Janets heart as was not at Cheveleigh was at Dyne- 
▼or Terrace, and her answer was decided. 

' To be sure, Miss Clara, nothing couldn't be more natu- 
ral.' 

< Nothing, indeed ; but I can't put them to trouble and 
expense.' 

' I'll warrant,' said Jane, ' that I'll make whaterer they 
have go twice as far as Charlotte ever will. .Why, you know 
I keeps myself; and for the rest, it will be a mere saving to 
have me in the kitchen 1 There's no idr so good for Master 
Oliver.' 

' I see you mean to go, Jane,' said Clara. ' Now, I have 
to look out for myself.' 

' Bless me. Miss Clara, don't you do nothing in a hurry. 
Go home quiet and look about you.' 

Jane had begun to call Northwold home ; and, in i^»te 
of her mournings over the old plaoe, Clara thought she had 
never been so happy there as in her present dominion ov^ 
Master Oliver, and her prospects of her saucepans and ver- 
benas at No. 5. 

Poor Oliver I what a scanty measure of happineaa had 
his lifelong exertions produced ! Many a human sacrifice 
has been made to a grim and hollow idol, failing his devotees 
in time of extremity. Had it not been thus with Oliver 
Dynevor's self-devotion to the honour of his family ? 
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Soon from tiie halte my ikth«n mied 
Their acatcheooA most descend. 

SOOTT. 

Mr. HoLBflwoRTH contrived to set James at liberty for a 
fortni^t, and he was thus enabled to watch over the negotia- 
tion, and expedite matters for the removal. The result was, 
that the resignation of the estate, furniture, and of Clara's 
jewels, honourably cleared off the debts contracted in poor 
Mr. Dyneror's eagerness to reinstate the &mily in all its 
pristine grandeur, and left him totally dependent on what- 
ever might be rescued in Peru. He believed this to be con- 
siderable, but the brother and sister founded little hopes on 
the chance ; as, whatever there might be, had been entangled 
in tho Equatorial Company, and nothiug could be less com- 
pr^enaibie than Mr. Robson^s statements. 

Clara retained her own seventy pounds per annum, which, 
thrown into the common stock, would, James assured her, 
satisfy him, in a pecuniary point of view, that he was doing 
no wrong to his children ; though he added, that even if 
l^ere had been nothing, he did not believe they would ever 
be the worse for what might be spent on their infirm old; 
uncle. 

Notice was sent to Isabel to prepare, and she made cor- 
dial reply that the two rooms on the ^round-floor were being 
made ready vfor Mr. Dynevor, and Clara's own little room 
being set in order ; Miss Mercy Faithfhll helping with all her 
might, and little Kitty stamping about, thinking her services 
equially effectual 

Vol. IL— 11* 
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Oliver was in haste to leave a plaee replete with dieap- 
pointment and failure, and was so helpless and dq»endent as 
to wish lor his nephew's assistanoe on the journey ; and 'it 
was, therefore, fixed for the end of James's seoond week. No 
one called to take leave, exoept the Onrate and good Mr. 
Henderson, who showed Clara mnch warm, kind feeling, and 
praised her to her brother. 

She begged James to walk with her for a farewell visit 
to her grandmother's other old friend. Great was her en- 
joyment of this expedition ; she said she had not had a walk 
worth having sinco she was at Aix-la-Ohapelle, and liberty 
and companionship compensated for all the heat and dust in 
the dreary tract, Ml of uncomfortable shabby-genteel abodes, 
and an unpromising population. 

< One cannot regret sudi a tenantry,' said Clara. 

' Poor creatures ! ' said James. ' I wonder into whose 
hands they will fall Tour heart may be free, Clara ; you 
have f<^lowed the clear path of duty; but it is a paLaM 
thought for me, that to strive to amend these festering evib, 
caused very likely by my grandfather's speculations, might 
have been my appointed ixM. I should not have had &r to 
seek for occupation. When I was talking to the Curate yes- 
terday, my heart smote me to think what I might have done 
to help him.' 

' It would all have been over now.' 

' It aught not. Nay, perhaps, my presence might have 
left my uncle free to attend to his own concerns.' 

' I really believe you are going to regret the place 1 ' 

' After all, Clara, I was a Dynevor bef<Hre my unole came 
home. It might have been my birthririit. But, as Isabel 
says, what we are now is fur more like^ to be safe for the 
duldren. I was bad enough as I was, but what should I 
have been as a pampered heir ? Let it go.' 

' Yes, let it go,' said Clara; ' it has been little but pain 
to me. We shall teadb my poor uncle that home love is 
better than old family estates. I almost wish he may re- 
cover nothing in Peru, that he may learn that you receive 
him for his own sake.' 

' That is more than I can wisb,' said James. ' A hun- 
dred or two a year would come in handily. Besides, I am 
afraid that Mary Ponsonby may be suffering in this crash.' 

' She seems to have taken care of herself,' said Clara. 
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'^8h* does not write to na, and I am almost readj to be- 
lieye her father at last. I ooakL not hav« thoocht it <^ her I 

' Isabel has always said it was the best thmg that ooold 
happen to Louis.' 

^ Isabel never had any notion of Louis. I dont mean 
any o&noe, but if she had known whaihe was made <^, die 
wonld never have had you.' 

' Thank you, Clara ! I always thou^t it an odd predi- 
lection, but no one can now este^n Fittjoedyn more lughly 
than she does.' 

' Very likdy ; but if she thinks Louis can stand Mary's 
deserting him — ' 

' It will be gireat pain^ no doubt ; but onee over, he will 
be free.' 

* It never will be over.' 

' That is young^»ladyism.' 

' I never was a young lady, and I know what I mean, 
Mary may not be idl he thinks her, and she may be dull 
enough to let her affection wear out ; but I do not believe 
he will ever lo<^ at any (me again as he did after Mary on 
your wedding-day.' 

' So you f(Hrbid him to be ever happy again I' 

' Not at all, only in that one way. There are many ethers 
of being happy.' 

' That one way meaning marriage.' 

' I mean that sort of perfect marriage that, according to 
the saying, is made 'in heaven. Whether that could have 
been with Mary, I do not know her well enough to guess ; 
but I am convinced that he will always have the same kind 
of memory of her that a man has of a first love, or first wife.' 

' It may have been a mistake to drive him into the at- 
ta^ment, which Isabel thinks has been &voured by absence, 
leaving scope for imagination ; but I cannot g^ve up the 1m^ 
that his days of happiness are yet to come.' 

' Nor do I give up Mary yet,' said Clara. ' Till she an- 
nounces her defection I shall not believe it, for it would be 
common honesty to inform poor Louis, and in that she never 
was deficient' 

' It is not a plant that seems to thrive on the Peruvian 
soil' 

* No ; and I am dreadfuUy afraid for Tom Madison. 
There were hints about him in Mr. Ponsonby's letters, which 
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make m%T wjtmadomB'j and from what my micl# aays, it B e gaw 
that there is audi an atmosphere of gambling and trickeiy 
aboat hk offiee, that he thinks it a matter of oonrae that no one 
shonld be really true and honest.' 

' That would be a terrible aff&ir indeed ! I donH know 
for whidi I shoold be most oonoerned^ Lonis or our poor little 
Charlotte. But after all, Clara, we have known too many 
falsdioods come across the Atlantic, to concern ourselves 
about any thing without sood reason.' 

So they ta&ed, enjoymg the leisure the walk gave tliem 
for conversation, and then paying the painful visit, when Clara 
tried in vain to make it understood by the poor old lady that 
she was going away, and that James was her brother. They 
felt thankful that such decay had been spared their grand- 
mo^er, and Clara sighed to think that her uncle might be on 
the brink of a like loss of faculties^ and then felt herself more 
than ever bound to him. 

On the way home they went together to the churdi, and 
pondered over the tombs of their ancestry, — ^ranging from the 
grim, defaced old knight, through the polished brass, the 
koeeling courtier, and the disheveUed Grief embracing an um^ 
down to the mural arch enshrinhig the dear revered name of 
Catharine, daughter of Boland, and wife of James Frost Dyne- 
vor, the last of her line whose bones would rest there. Her 
grave had truly been the sole possession that her son's labours 
had secured for her ; that grave was the only spot*at Oheve- 
leigh that claimed a pang from Clara's heart. She stood be- 
si£ it with deep, fond, clinging love and reverence, but with 
no painful recollections to come between her and that fair, 
bright vision of happy old age. Alas 1 for the memories that 
her brother had sown to spring up round him now! 

Apart from all these vipers of his own creating, James 
after all felt more in the cession of Cheveleigh than did his 
sister. These were days of change and of feudal feeling 
wearing out ; but James, long as he had pretended to scorn 
' being sentimental about his fore^etthers,' was strongly sus- 
ceptible of such impressions ; and he was painfully conscious 
of being disioherited. He might have felt thus, without any 
restoration or loss, as the mere effect of visiting his birth- 
right as a stranger ; but, as he received all humbly instead 
of proudly, the feeling did him no harm. It softened him 
into sympathy with his uncle, and tardy appreciation of his 
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flOB^le-miikded devoii<m to tibe estate, wkidi he htA won not 

for himself, but for others, only to see it first ungratefully 
rejected^ and then 9natched away. Then, with a thrill of 
humiliation at his own unworUiiness, came the earnest prayer 
tliat it might yet be vouchsafed to him to tend the exhausted 
body, and train the contracted mind to dwell im that inherit- 
ance whence there could be no casting out. 

Poor Oliver was fretful and restless, insisting on being 
brought down to his study to watch over the packing of his 
papers, and miserable at being unable to arrMise them him- 
self. Even the tenderest pity for him could not prevent 
him from being an exceeding trial ; and James could hardly 
yet have endured it, but for pleasure and int^est in watching 
bis sister's lively good-humour, saucy and determined when 
the old man was. unreasonable, and caressing and affectionate, 
when he was violent in his impotence ; never seeminff to hear, 
see, or regard anything unkind or unpleasant; and absolutely 
pleased and gratified when her uncle, in his petulanee, some- 
times ungraciously rejected her services in &vour of those of 
' Koland/ who, he took it for granted, must, as a man, have 
more sense. It would sometimes cross James, how would 
Isabel and the children fare with this ill-humour ; but he 
had much confidence in his wife's sweet calm temper, and 
more in the obvious duty ; and, on the whole, he believed it 
was better not to think about it 

The suffering that the surrender cost Oliver was only 
shown in this species of petty fractiousness, until the next 
momiog, when his nephew was helping him across the hall, 
and Clara close at his side, he made them stand stall beside 
one of the pillars, and groaned as he said, ' Here I waited 
for the carriage last time I Here I promised to get it back 
again t ' 

^ I wish every one kept promises as you did,' said James, 
looking about for something cheerful to say. 

^ I had hope then,' said Oliver ; and well might he feel 
the contrast between the youth, with such hopes, energies, 
and determination mighty within him, and the broken and 
disappointed man. 

' Hope yet, and better hope 1 ' James could not help 
saying. 

< Not while there's such a rascal in the office at Lima,' 
cried Oliver, testily. 
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The engine iHiiatled its arriring ahridc at Nortfawold. 
^Bmppj Chua I What was the semmer rain to her ? Everj 
hoose, erery passenger, were tokens of home ; and the damp 
rain-mottled fiuse of the Tetraoe, looking like a child that had 
been erying, was more wdeome to her longing eyes than ever 
had been lake or monntain. 

Isabel and little Catharine stood on the step ; bat as Mr. 
Dyneror was lifted out, the little girl shrank out of si^t 
with a ehiUirii awe of infirmity. The dining-room had been 
made a very comfortable sitting-room for him, and till he was 
setUed there, nothing ^e oonld be attended to ; bat he was 
so much fifttigaed, that it was foand best to leave him entirely 
to Jane; and Clara, aft^ a few moments, followed her 
brother from the room. 

As she shat the door, she stood for some seconds unob- 
served, and unwilling to interfere with the scene before her. 
Halfway upstairs, James had been palled down to sit on the 
steps, surrounded by his delighted flock. The baby was in 
his arms, floariidiiii^ her hands as he danced her ,-* Kitty, from 
above, had clasped tightly round his neck, chattering and 
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lomimg mik breaibkBS relmAtj\ one twia in front was dntm- 
ming on his knee, and shrieking in accordance with 6Tery 
elsottt ^f tiie baby : and below, kaning oa the balusters, stood 
tkeir mother's graoeM figare, looking up at Uram wi^ a 
loTolj smiling fjAoe of perfect gladness. She was the first to 
pere^e Clara, and, with a pretty gesture to be silent, she 
pointed to the stand of the Wedgewood jar, under which sat 
ihe-othw little maid, her two fat arms clasped tight roimd 
ber papa'ff umbrella, and the irory handle indenting her rosy 
dMak, as she fondled it in silent transport* 

' My little Salome,' whispered Isabel, squeezing Clara's 
hand, ' oar quiett one. She could not de^ for expecting 
papa, aad now she is in a fit c^ shy delight; she can't shout 
wkh the others, she can only nnrse his umbrella.' 

Jnst then James made a desperate demonstration, amid 
peak <^ langhter from- his daughters. ' We are stopping the 
iro>yl Get oat, you nnroly monsters! Let go, Kitty—- 
M^rcy ; I A$ll kick ( Mamma, catch this ball : ' making a 
femt of tossing the crowing Fanny at her. 

Assuredly, thought Clara, pity was wasted : there was 
not one too many. And then began the ha^y exalting in- 
troductions, and a laugh at little Mercy, who stood blank and 
(^eBHUoathed, gasing up and up her tall aunt, as if there 
were no coming to &e top of her. Clura sat down on the 
stairs, to bring her face to a level, and struck up a friend* 
diip with her on the spot, while James lifted up his little 
Salome, her joy i^ill too de^ and reserved for manifestation ; 
only without a word she nestled close to him, laid her head 
on his dioulder, and closed her eyes, as if languid with ex- 
cess of rapture — ^a pretty contrast to her sister's frantic de- 
list, which presently alarmed James lest it should disturb 
his uncle, and he called them upstairs. 

But Clara must first run to the House Beautiful, and 
little Merey must needs come to show her the way, and 
trotted up before her, consequentially announmng ' Aunt 
Clara.' Miss FaithfuU alone was present: and, without' 
speaking, Clara dropped on the ground, laid her head on her 
dear old friend's lap, and little Mercy exclaimed, in won- 
dering alarm, ' Aunt Cara naughty— -Aunt Ci»ra crying 1 ' 

< My darling,' said Miss Faithful!, as she kissed Clara's 
brow and stroked her long flaxen hair, ' you have gone through 



amai dmL We oMMi trj to mtke you h^ppy in jour poor 
old borne.* 

^ Oh, BO i oh, BO 1 It 18 happinoM ! Oh ! Bach hsp- 
pineoi 1 hut I don't know what to do with-it, and I wai^ 
granny 1' 

Sho was almost like little Salome ; the flood of bliss in 
returning home, joined with the missing of the one deaiert 
welcome, had come on her so suddenly that she was almost 
stifled, till she had been calmed and soothed by the brief 
iuteryal of quiet with her dear old friend. She returned ta 
No. 5, there to find that her uncle was going to bed, and 
Oharlotte, pink and beautiful with delight, was mnniDg about 
in attendance on Jane. She weirt up straight to her own 
little room, which had been set out exactly as in former 
times, so that she could feel as if she had been not a day ab- 
sent, and she lost not a moment in adding to it all the other 
little treasures which made it fully like her own. She looked 
out at the Ormerafield trees, and smiled to think how well 
Louis's advice had turned out ; and then she sighed, in tiie 
fear that it might yet be her duty to leave home. If her 
uncle could live without her, she must tear herself away, and 
work for his maintenance* 

However, for the present, she might enjoy to the utmost, 
and she proceeded to the little parlour, which, to her extrane 
surprise, she found only occupied by the four ohildren^^ 
Kitty holding the youngest upon . her feet, till, at the new 
apparition,.Fanny suddenly seated herself for the ocATenienoe 
^ staring. 

' Are you all alone here ? ' exclaimed Clara. 

' I am taking care of the little ones,' relied Kitty, with 
dignity. 

' Where's mamma ? ' 

' She is gone down to get tea. Papa is gone to the 
Union ; but we do not mean to wait for hun,' answered the 
little personage, with an air eapaJble^ the more dr<^ because 
she was on the smallest scale, of much less substance than 
the round fat twins, and indeed chiefly distinguishable from 
them by her slender neat shape ; for the faces were at first 
sight all alike, brown, small-featured, with large dark eyes, 
and dark curly hair — Mercy, with the largest and most im- 
petuous eyes, and Salome with a dreamy look, more like het 
mother. Fanny was in a different style, and much prettier; 
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but ker eoitleiitplaii<m ended ia aknn utd inolinalion to ory^ 
whersBpon Kitty embraced h&t^ and consoled her like a most 
efficient guardian ; then eeeing Mercj becoming rather rude 
in her familiarities with her aunt, held up her small fore- 
finger, and ealled out ^pavelj, ' Mercy, recollect yourself 1 ' 

Wonders would never cease 1 Here was Isabel eomlng 
op with the tea-tray in her own hands I 

< My dear, do you always do that ? ' 

' No, only when Charlotte is busy ; and/ as she picked 
up the baby, ^ now Kitty may bring the rest.' 

So, in Tarious little journeys, ike miniature woman's cur» 
ly head arose aboye the loaf, and the butter-dish, and eren 
we milk-jug, held without spilling; while Isabel would have 
set out the tea-diings with cMie hand, if Clara had not done 
it for ber ; and the workhouse girl finally appeared with the 
kettle. 

Was tlus the same Isabel whom Clara last remembered 
with her baby in her lap, beautiful and almost as inanimate 
as a statue? There, was scarcely more change &om the 
long-frocked infant to the bustling important ^rite, than 
from that &ir piece of still life to the active house-mother. 
Unruffled grace was innate ; every movement had a lofty, 
placid deliberation and simplicity, that made her like a dis- 
guised princess ; and though her beauty was a little worn, 
what it had lost in youth was far more than compensated by 
sweetness and animation. The pensive east remained, but 
the dreaminess had sobered into thought uid true hope. Her 
dress was an old handsome silk, frayed and worn, but 
so becoming to her, that the fading was unnoticed in the 
delicate neatness c^ the acc<»npaniments. And the dear old 
room 1 It looked like a cheerful habitation ; but Clara's 
almost instant inquiry was for the porcelain Arcadians, and 
could not think it quite as tidy and orderly as it used to be 
in old times, when she was the only fairy Disorder. ' How- 
ever, I'll see to that,' quoth she to herself. And she gave 
herself up to the happy tea-drinking, when James was wel- 
comed by another tumult, and was pinned down by Kitty 
and Salome on either side — ^manmia making tea in spite of 
Fanny on her lap— Mercy adhering to the new-comer — ^the 
eager conversation — Kitty thrusting in her little oar, and 
being hushed by mamma — the ffrana final game at romps, 
ending with Isabel carrying off her little victims, one by one, 

3* 
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to bed : and James UkiBg the tea^tfaj down stairs. Clan 
followed with other parts of the equipage, and tiien both 
stood together warming themselves, and gossiped over the 
dear old Idtohen fire, till Isabel came down and found them 
therOi And then, before any of the ^rand news was dis- 
eossed, all the in&nt marvels of the last fortnight had to be 
detailed, and the yomiig parents required €bra's opinion 
whether thej were spoiling Kittj. 

Next, CUra found her way to tlie cupboard, brought the 
shepherd and shepherdess to light, looked them well over, 
and satisfied herself that there was not one scar or wound <m 
either — ^nay, it is not absolutely certain that she did not kiss 
the damsel's delicate pink cheek-^-set ^em up on the man- 
telpiece, promised to keep them in order, and stood gazing 
at them till James accused heir of regarding them as her 
penatesl 

^ Why, Jem ! ' she said, turning on him, * you are a mere 
recreant if you can feel it like home without them ! ' 

' I have other porcelain figures to depend on for a home ! ' 
said James. 

* Take eare, James ! ' said his wife, with the fond sadness 
of one whose cup overflowed with happiness ; ' Clara's shep- 
herdess may look fragile, but she has kept her youth and 
seen many a generation pass by of such as you depend 
on ! ' ' 

' She once was turned out of Cheveleigh, too, and has 
borne it as easily as Clara,' said James, smilioff. ' I suspect 
her worst danger is from Fanny. There's a lady who, I warn 
you, can never withstand Fanny ! ' 

Isabel took up her own defence, and they laughed on. 

Poor Uncle Oliver ! could he but have known how little 
all this had to do with Cheveleigh ! ' 



CHAPTER XX. 

WBSTBRN TIDINGS. 

O iMhr t worfliy of MTth*s pnmdMt thnme t 
Nor leaa, by ezoellenoe of nature, fit 
Beside an unambitioiis hearth to Bit 
Xyomestle queen, where gmndeur i« nakaoiva-* 
Queen and handmaid lowly. 

A HousB in ike Terrace was let, and the rent was weleome ; 
and shortly after, Clara had an affectionate letter from her 
old school-enemy, Miss Salter, be^ng her to oome as gov- 
emess to her little brother, prcmiising that she shoula be 
treated like one of the family, and offering a large sal- 
ary. 

Clara was much afraid that it was her dnty to accept the 
proposal, since her uncle seemed very fairly oonte&ted, and 
was growing very fond of ^ Boland,' and the payment would 
be so great an assistance ; but James and Isabel were strongly 
averse to i% and her conscience was satisfied by Miss Mercy 
FaithfuU^s discovery of a family at the bato in search of a 
daily governess. 

Miss Frost was not a person to be rejected, and in another 
week she found herself setting out to break&st with a girl 
and three boys, infusing Latin, French, and geography all 
the forenoon, dining with them, sometimes walking with 
them, and then returning to the merry ev^ing of Dynevor 
Terrace. 

Mr. Dynevor endured the step pretty welL She had 
ascendancy enough over him always to take her own way, 
and he was still bu<^ed up by the hope of recovering enough 
to rectify his affidrs in P^m. He was better, though his 
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right side remained paralysed, and Mr. Walby saw little 
chance of restoration. Rising late, and breakfasting slowly, 
the newspaper and risits from James wiled away the morning. 
He preferred taking his meals alone; and after dinner was 
wheeled out in a chair on fine days. Clara came to see him 
as soon as her day^s'work was over ; and, when he was well 
enough to bear it, the whole party were with him from the 
children's bedtime till his own. Altogether, the invalid-life 
passed off pretty well. He did not dislike the diildren, and 
Kitty liked anything that needed to be waited on. He took 
Clara's serrices as a right, bat was a little afraid of ' Mrs. 
Dynevor,' and highly flattered by any attention from her ; 
and with James his moods were exceedingly variable, 
and often very trying, but, in general, very weU endured. 

Peruvian mails were anticipated in the family with a 
feeling most akin to dread. The notice of a vessel coming 
in was the signal for growlings at everything, from the post- 
office down to his dinner ; and the arrival of letters made 
things only worse. As Clara said, the galleons were taken 
by the pirates ; the Equatorial Company seemed to be doing 
me work of Caleb Balderston's thunderstorm, and to be bear- 
ing the blame of a deficit such as Oliver could not charge on 
it. The whole statement was backed by Mr. Ponsonby, 
whose short notes spoke of indisposition making him more 
indebted than ever to the exertions of Robson. This last 
was gone to Guayaquil to attempt to clear up the accounts 
of the Equatorial Company, leaving the office at Lima in the 
charge of Madison and the new clerk. Ford ; and Mr. Dyne- 
vor was promised something decisive and satisfactory on his 
return. Of Mary there was no mention, except what might 
be inferred in a postscript : — ^ Ward is expected in a few 
weeks.' 

Mr. Dynevor was obliged to resign himself; and so ex- 
ceedingly fractions was he, that Clara had been feeling quite 
dispirited, when her brother called her to tell her joyoudy 
that Lord Ormersfield and Louis were coming home, and 
would call in on their way the next evening. Those wretched 
children must not take her for a walk. 

Nevertheless, the wretched children did want to walk, 
and Clara could not get home till half-«n-hour after she knew 
the train must have come in ; and ribe found the visitors in 
her uncle's room. Louis came forward to l^e door to meet 
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her, and shook her hand with all his heart, sajing, under hia 
breath, 

' I coDgratnlate yon ! ' 

' Thank yon ! ' she said, in the same hearty^tone. 

' And now, look at him ! look at my father ! Have not 
we made a good piece of work of keeping him abroad all 
the winter ? Does not he look as well as ev^ he did in hia 
life?* 

This was rather strong, for Lord Ormen^eld was some- 
what grey, and a little bent ; but he had resumed all his 
look of health and yigonr, and was a great contrast to his 
younger, but far older-looking cousin. He welcomed Clara 
with bis tone of courteous respect, and smiled at his son's 
exultation, saying, Eitzjocelyn deserved all the credit, for he 
himself had never thought to be so patched up again ; and 
poor Oliver was evidently deriving as mudi encouragement 
as if rheumatism had been paralysis. 

' I must look in at the 'House Beautiful,' said Louis, pre- 
sently. ' Clara, I can't lose your company. Won't you come 
with me ? ' 

Of course she came ; and she dirined why, instead of at 
once entering the next house, he took a turn along the Ter- 
race, and, after a pause, asked, ' Clara, when did you last 
hear from Lima ? ' 

' Not for a long time. I suj^se she is taken up by har 
Other's illness.' 

He paused, collected himself, and asked again, ' Have you 
heard nothing from your uncle ? ' 

' Yes,' said Clara, sadly ; * but Louis,' she added, with 
a lively tone, ' what does not c<»ne from herself, I would not 
believe.' 

* I do not' 

' That's right ; don't be vexed when it may be nothing.' 

' No ; if she had found any one more worthy of her, she 
would not hesitate in making me aware of it. I ought to be 
satisfied, if she does what is best for her own happiness. 
Miss Ponsonby believes that this is a man of sterling worth, 
probably suiting her better than I mi^t have done. She 
was a good deal driven on by circumstances before, and, 
perhaps, it was all a mistake on her side.' And he tried to 
smile. 

Clara exclaimed that ' Mary oould not have been all he 
had believed, if—' 



' NV keMid, 'dia k all, lad move than alL I eomine- 
iMnd her better now, and oonld hare shown her that I da 
She has been the blessing of my life so £ur, and her infinence 
alwajs will ba sow I sh^ always be grateful to her, be the 
test as it nay, and I mesn to live on hope to the last. Now 
for the good eld ladies. Beally, Clan, the old Pynevor 
Terraee atBM)qAere has eoaie baek, and there seems to be the 
same sort of rest and cheering in 0(»iiinff into these old iron 
gates I After all, JmhA is crowing i£»0Bt worthy to be 
called Mrs. Frost' And in this manner he talked mi, vp to 
the Tery door of the House Beantiful, as if to cheat himself 
oat of deqpoDdoDoy. 

' That was a very pretty meeting,' said Isabel to her hus- 
band, when no witness was present bat little Fanny. 

' What, between his lordship and my onele ? ' 

' Yoa koow better.' 

'My dear, yoor mother once tried matA-makmg &r 
¥itB|ooelyn. Be warned by her example.' 

' I am doinff no soeh tlung^ I am only observing what 
every one sees. ' 

* Don't be so oommon-plaoe.' 

' That's all disdain — yoa most oondescend. I have been 
hearing from Mr. DynoTCMr of the exceU^at offers that Glara 
refused.' 

* Do yoa think Uncle Oliyer and Clara agree as to excel- 
lence?' 

' Still,' continned Isabel, ' considering how oncom&rtable 
she was, it does not seem improbable thi^ she woold have 
married, oaless sraoe attachment had steeled her heart and 
raised her standard. I know she was onocmsdoas, bat it was 
Fitsjocelvn who formed her.' 

* He has been a better brother to her thui I haye been; 
bat look only at th^ perfect ease.' 

' Now it is my belief that they were made-for each other, 
and can Tcnture to find it out, since she is no longer aa 
heiress, and he is free from his Peraviaa entanglement.' 

' Fanny, do yoa hear what a s<^ming mamma yoa hare ? 
I hope she will haye osed it all open Sir Hubert before you 
eome oat as the beauty of the Terrace 1 ' 

*• Well, I mean to sound Clara.' 

' Yoa had better leave it alone»' 

' Do yoa f <»rbid me ? ' 
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< WHj, BO ; fcr I don't tliink yo« liftTe the £mw to saj 
anything that would distress her, or disturb the friendship 
which has been her greatest benefit.^ 

' Thank joo. All I intend is, that^if it shonld be as I 
sappose, the poor things diould not miss eonting to an under- 
standing for want-—' 

' Of a Christmas-tree,' said James,.lf»ig^iingi ^ You may 
haye your own way. I have too mwA oonfidenoe in your 
discretion and in ^eirs to inaaginft tiiat you will jffoduce the 
least effect' 

Isabel's imagination was busily at .work, and she was in 
haste to make use of her husband's permission ; but it was so 
difficult to see Olara atone, that some days passed before the 
two sisters were left together in tiie sitting-room, while James 
was writing a letter for his uncle. Isabd's courage began to 
waver, but she yentared a commencement 

' JBir. DynsTor aitertains me with fine stories <^ your con- 
quests, Clara.' 

Clara langhedi blushed, and answoed bluntly, *• What a 
bother it was 1 ' 

' You are very hard-hearted.' 

' You ought to remonber the troubles of young ladyhood 
enough not to wonder.' 

'I never let things nm to that length; but then I had 
no fortune. But seriously, Clara, were all these people ob- 
jectionable ? ' 

^ Do you think (me could marry any man, only because 
he was not obje<MitonaUe ? There was no harm in one or 
two ; but I was not going to have anythiBg to say to them.' 

^ Beally, Clara, you make me curious. Had yon made 
any resolution ? ' 

' I know only two men whom I could have trusted to ful- 
fil my conditions,' said Clara. 

^CondiOons?' 

' Of course 1 that if Cheveleigh was to belrag to any of 
us, it should be to ^e rightful heir.' 

' My dear, noble Clara I was that what kept you from 
thinking of marriage ? ' 

' Wasn't it a fine thii^ to have soeh a test f Not that I 
ever came to trying it Sinq^le no answeied mj purpose. I 
met no one who tempted ma to make tlM ezpenment' 
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' Two men I ' sud Itabd; ^if you had said one, it would 
hare been marked.' 

< Jem and Louig, of eonrae,' said Clara. 

< Oh ! that is as good as sayme ane,^ 

' As good as saying nonSy^ said Clara, with emphasis. 

' There may be difierent opinions on that point,* returned 
Isabel, not faring to lifb her eyes from her work, though 
longing to study Clara's faee, and feeling herself crimsoning. 

' iktremely unfomided opinions, and rather — ^ 

' Rather what ? ' 

' Impertinent, I was going to say, begging yonr pardon, 
dear IsabeL' 

' Nay, I think it is I who shooM beg yonrs, Olara.' 

' No, no,' said Clara, landing, bat speaking grav^j im- 
mediately after ; ' lookers-on do not alwa3rs see most of Hie 
game. 1 have always known his mind so wdl that I conld 
neyer possibly hare fallen into any soi^ nonsense. I respeet 
him far too much.' 

Isabel felt as if she must hasard a few words more — * Can 
you guess what he will do if Mr. Ponsonby's reports prove 
true?' 

' I do not mean to anticipate misfortunes,' said Olara. 

Isabel oould say no more ; and when Clara next spoke, it 
was to ask for another of James's wristbands to stitcL 
Then Isabel Tentured to peep at her face, and saw it qnite 
calm, and not at all rosy ; if it had been, the colour was 
g^ne. 

Thus it was, and there are happily many such friendships 
existing as that between Louis and Clara. Many a woman 
has seen the man whom she might have married, and yet has 
not been made miserable. If there be neither yanity nor 
weak self-eontmaplatiom on her side, nor trilling on his part, 
nor unwise suggestions foroed on her by spectators, the 
honest, genuine affection need never become pas»on. If in* 
timacy is sometimes dangerous, it is because vanity, folly, 
and mistakes are too frequent ; but in spite of all these, wherr 
women are truly refined, and exalted into companions and 
friends, there has been much more happy, frank intercourse 
and real friendship than either the romantic or the sagacious 
would readily allow. The spark is never lighted ; £ere is 
no consciousness, no repimng^ and all is well. 

Fresh despatches from Lima arrived ; and after a day 
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when OHwttt hsd beiii so bnvf owetlookmg tlie statetno&i 
firom Guajaqiul that lie would not even take his usual airing, 
he reoeiTed Clara with ordera to write and Beoure his passage 
by the next packet lor Oallaa. 

^ Dear ancle, jou would never dream of it I You could 
iiiOt bear the joumej i ' she cried, aghast. 

' It would do me good. Do not trjto erOBS me, Olara. 
No one else can deid with this pack of rasoab. Your brotiier 
has not been bced to it, and is a pazaoB besides, and there's 
not a soul that I can trust. I'll go. What ! d'je think I 
can liye on him and on you, when there is a competence oi 
my Qiwn out there, embessled among those ragamuffins ? ' 

' I am sure we had much rather — ' 

' No stuff and nonsense* Here is Roland with four chil- 
dren already — yesj lik^ to have a doiea more. If you and 
lie are fools, I'm not, and I wcnH take the bread out of their 
^mouths. I'll laave my will b^und, bequeathing whatever I 
may get out of the fire evenly between you two, as the only 
way to ocmtent yon ; and if I never turnup again, why you're 
rid of the old man.' 

' Very well, uncle, I shall take my own passage at the 
same tima' 

' You don't know what yeu are talking of. You are a 
silly child, and your broUiar would be a worse if he let 
you £0.' 

'If Jem lets you go, he will let me. He shall let me. 
Don't you know that von are never to have me off your 
lumds, uncle ? No, no, I shall stick to you like a burr. You 
may ao up to the tip-top of Ohimborasso if you please, but 
you'll not shake me o£L' 

It was her fixed purpose to accompany him, and she was 
not solicitous to dissuade him from going, for she eould be 
avaricious for James's childrm, and had a demded wish for 
justice on the guilty party ; and, besides, Clara had a private 
vision of her own, which made her dance in her little room. 
Mary had written in her father's stead — there was not a word 
of Mr. Ward — ^indeed, Mr. Ponsonby was evidently so ill 
that his daughter could think of nothing else. Might not 
Clara come in time to clear up any misunderstanding— con- 
vince Mr. P^msonby— describe Louis's single-hearted con- 
stancy during all these five years, and brinff Mary home to 
him in triumph ? She could have laughed aloud with delight 
Vol. II.— 12 
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si ihe poflnbilkj; «id wlien the otiMr alt eraattye ooovned 
to ker, the knit her browB wiUi ohiHiBh TehenMiioe, as she 
pconifled MkB Mary that she would never be her bridemiaid. 
Presently she heard Fit^jaoelyn's voiee in the parloor, 
and, going down^ foimd him in eonsnUaition over a letter 
which Ghariotte had brought to her master. It was so nvell 
written and expressed, that Loois tamed to the Bignatnre 
before he oeuld qntte betieve that h was from ius old pnpiL 
Tom wrote to eommuiieate Ins perplexity aft the detectioii 
of the fnmdspraetised on his employers. He had lat^ been 
employed in the offiee at Lima, where madi had exdlted his 
sospioioii; and, ftudly, from having *<^eiMd a letter by nvie- 
take to the firm, but destined for an individnal, he had di»- 
eovered thai large sums, mqpposed to be reqvired by the 
works, or lost in the Eooatonal foihue, had been. In laet, ia^ 
Tested in America in tae name of that party.' The secret 
was a gievions bartiien. Mr. Pmunnby was £ur too ill to be 
informed ; besides that, he shoold ojAj bring snsfncloa en 
himself; and Miss Ponsonby was so muA ocen^ed as to be 
almost equally inaccessible. Tom had likewise reason to be- 
lieve that his own movements were watched, and l^at any 
attempt to communicate with her or her &ther would be 
baiBed ; and, above all, he ooald not endnre hiiBMlf to aet 
the wpj and informer. He only wished that, if possible, 
^ without mentioning names, Charlotte could give a hint that 
Mr. Dynev<nr must not implicitly trust te all he heard. 

James was inclined to suppress such vague infonnation, 
which he thought would only render his uncle more restless 
and wretched in his h^plessness, and was only questioning 
whether secrecy would not amount to deceit. 

* The obvious thing is for me te go te Peru,' said Louis. 

' My uncle and I were intending te go,^ said Clara. 

' How many more of you ? ' ex<&imed James. 

' I would not change my native land 
For ricli Pern and all her gold ; ' 

chanted little Kitty from the comer, where she was building 
houses for the < little ones.' 

' Extremely te the purpose,' said Louis lau^^ing. < Fol- 
low her example, Clara. Make your uncle appoint me his 
plenipotentiary, and I will try what I can to find out what 
these rotgues are about.' 
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^ Are j<m is eaniort ? ' 

' NeTor more so in my life.' 

James beeironed him to the miidawy and shoired him a 
sentence where Tern said that the best dianoe fSor the firm 
was in Miss Peneonbj's marriage with Mr. Ward, but that 
enga^ment wag not yet declared on aoeeont (oi ber fitther's 
iilnesd. 

^ The T^ery reason,' said Loois, * I eaimot go on in this 
way. I mnst know the tmth.' 

* And yonr father ? ' 

' It wonld be madi better fbr him that the thmg were 
settled. He will miss me less during the session, when he is 
in London with all his old friends about him. It would not 
take long, gmng by the IslAimns. I'll ride bade at onee, and 
see how he bears the notion. Say nothmg to Mr. Dyneror 
till yon hear from me ; but I think he will consent. He 
will not endure that she should be left miprotected ; her &- 
Hier periiaps dying, left to the meroy of these rascals.^ 

' And fbrghre me, Lcmis, if yon found her not needing 
you?' 

* If she be happy, I should honour the man who made her 
so. At least I might be of use to you. I should see after 
poor Madison. I hare sent hun to the buccaneers indeed ! 
€k>od-byei I cannot rest till I see how my &ther takes 
it!' 

It was long since Louis had been under an aeeess of im- 
petuosity ; but he rode home as fast as he had ridden to 
Northwold to conrass for James, and had not long been at 
Ormersfield before his proposition was laid before his &ther. 

It was no small Uiing to ask of the Earl, necessary as 
}m son had become to him ; and the project at first appeared 
to him senseless. He thought Mary had not shown herself 
sufficiently sensible of his son's merits to deserre so much 
trouble ; and if she were engaged to Mr. Ward, Fitzjocelyn 
would find himself in an unpleasant and undignified position. 
Besides, there was the ensuing session of Parliament ! Nol 
Oliver must send out some trustworthymenof business, with 
full powers. 

Louis jonly answered, that of course it depended entirely 
on his father's consent ; and by-and-by his submission began 
to work. Lord Ormersfield could not refuse him anything. 
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and took otro, on psriiiir for the 11%^ to o baen w tfasft the 
point wu not setiled, on^ nnder oonsideimtioB. 

And oonmdontion was more fitTonrable than lu^t hxte 
been expeeted. The Earl waa growing anziona to aee Jas 
aon married, and of that there waa no hope tiU his naind 
ahoold be settled with r^ard to Mary. It would be more 
for his peace to eztinnish the hope, if it were never to be 
ftnUilled. MoreoTor, tiie image of Mary had awakened the 
Earl's own.&iherl7 fondness for her, and his desire to reaene 
her from her wretched home. Eren Mr. Pooeonby ooald 
hardly withstand Louis in person, he thonght, and nmst be 
tondttd by so many T^sn ^ constancy. The rest mSg^t be 
only a misonderstandine which would be <detted up, by a 
personal interriew. Added to tiiis, Lord Ormwsfield knew 
that Olara woold not let her nnele go akoe, and did not 
liiink it fit to see her go ont alone with an infirm paralytio ; 
James conld not leave his wife or his ehaplainey, and the af- 
fftir was unsoited to his profiMmon ; a mere aooonntant would 
not carry sofficient anthonty, nor gain Madison's confidmiee ; 
in &ct, Fitzjocelyn, and no other, was the trustworthy man 
<tf business; and so his lorddiip allowed when Loius went to 
recur to the subject the next morning, and urge some of ys 
arguments. 

The bright clearing of Louis's faoe spdce his thanks, and 
he began at once to detail his plans for his father's comfiirt, 
Lord Ormersfield listening as if pleased by his sc^eitude, 
i&ough caring for little until the light of his eyes should re- 
turn. 

' The next point is that you should *^ye me a testimonial 
that I am a trustworthy man of business*' 

* I will ride into Northwold with you, and talk it orer 
with Oliver.' 

Here lay the knotty point ; but the last five years had 
considerably cultivated Fitsjooelyn's natural aptitude for fig- 
ures, by hm attention to statistics, his own fiyrming-books, 
and the complicated accounts of the Ormersfield estate, — bo 
that both his &thar and Richardson could testify to his being 
an excellent man of business ; an'^ his coolness and mildness 
of temper, made him better calculated to deal with a rogue 
than a more hasty man would have been. 

They found, on arriving, that James had been talking to 
Mr. Walby, who pronounced that the expedition to Lima 
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WnM he siere madneas isrilklr. DjnoieTor, onae appfieaiion 
to InMiiiess would assvradlj eanse anotiier attack, and eT«i 
-Ae caleaiattOBS of the preyioas day had made him rery un- 
yxeU, and so petulant and snappish, that he conld be pleased 
nitii BOtliii^, a&d treated as mere insult the proposal that he 
should entrust his affairs to < such a lad.' 

Even James hesitated to influence him to accept the ot» 
f$r. ^1 sofu]^' he said, drawing the £arl aside, ^ because 
I thought you had a particular objecticm to Eitzjocelyn's be-' 
Hig-throwii in liie way ef speculations. I thought you dread- 
ed the fueination.' 

V ^ Thaidc you, James; I once did so,' said the EarL ' I 
used to believe it a family mania ; I only kept it down in 
s^yself by strong resolution, in the rery si^ht of the conse- 
^tteaoes, imt I can trust Fitzjocelyn. He is too indifferent 
to ereryihing apart from duty to be caught by flattering pro* 
jectfly Mid you may fully confide in his right jud^ent. I 
believe it is ^e absence of selfishness or condet wat makes 
lion so olear-sighted.' 

' What a diange I what a testimony 1 ' triumphantly 
tiioitffat James. It midit be partial, but he was not the 
man to betiere so. 

That day was one of deiteat ; but on the following, a note 
from James advised Fitajocelyn to come and try his fortune 
again ; Mr. I>yneYor would give no one any rest till he had 
seen him. 

Thereupon Louis was closeted with the old merchant, 
who watched him keenly, and noted every question or remark 
li» made on the accounts ; then twined his eyes with satLsh 
fiiction as he hit more than one of the very blots over which 
OHv^ had already perplexed himself So clear-headed and 
accurate did he show himself, that he soon perceived that 
Mr. Dynevor looked at him as a good clerk thrown away ; 
and he finally obtained from him full powers to act, to bring 
the villain to condign punbhment, and even, if possible, to 
dispose of his share in the firm. 

Miss Fonsonby waa mudi relieved to learn that Lord 
Fitzjocelyn was going out, though fearing that he might meet 
with disappointment; but, at least, her brother would be un- 
deceived as to the traitor in whom he was cimfiding. No 
letters were to announce Louis's intentions, lest the enemy 
should take warning ; but he carried several with him, to l>e 
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Sis way through London, lie went to raeeiye AHas PooflOtt- 
bj'B eommiflEiionsy Ae gave Um a large padrai, addseaaed t» 
Mary. 

< Am I to gire her this at all events? ' heaaked Mteni||^ 
* It would aerve her right' 

' Then I ahonld not give it to her. Pray write aneFtiiar,' 
fiir ahe does not deaenre to be wounded, hewwrer ahe ramy 
haTe decided.' 

^ I do not know how I fdiall ever forgive her,' a^^ied 
Aunt Melioent 

' Pe(^Ie are nerer ao nnlbzgiving aa when they have noth- 
ing to forgtra' 

' Ah 1 Lord Fitzjoeelyn, that ia not yoor eaae. This 
might have been &r otherwiae, had I not rakjiidged yooi at 
firet' 

< Do not beUeye so. It would have been hard to th&dc 
me more fooliah than I was. This probation has been the 
best schopling for me ; and let it end as it may, I ^^1 be 
thankfnl for what has been.' 

And in this spirit did he sail, and ma^ an aaxiov 
thought followed him, no heart beating higher than did thaft 
of little Charlotte, who founded a great many hopes on the 
crims that his coming wodtd pfodooe. 8ey»i years was a 
terrible time to have been ei^^aged, and the little workho«ae 
girl thought her gettinff almost as old as Mrs. Beck^it. She 
w(mdered whetiier Tom thought so too. She did not 
want to think about Martha's first eousin,.who waa eor 
gaged for thirty4wo years to a journeyman tailor, and 
when they married at last, they were both so cross that die 
went out to service again at the end of a month. Char- 
lotte set up all her caps with Tom's favourite colour, and 
' turned Angelina' twenty times a*day. 

Then came the well-known Peruvian letters, and a thin 
one for Charlotte. Without recollect!^ that it must have 
crossed Lord Fitzjocelyn on the road, she tore it open the 
instant she had carried in the parlour letters. Alas I poor 
Charlotte ! 

< I write to you for the last time, lest youshould consider 
yourself any lon^ bound bythe engagements which must 
long hare been distastefoL When I say that Mr. Ford has 
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ftr aome moi^ been mj oaUeagoe, jou will know to wluit 
X allu^, wiihoQt my expressing any lurtiiter. I am already 
ettbrarked Hmt the U. S. My enemies have sacoeeded in de- 
sftrc^ing my cluuraeter and bligkting my hopes. I am at 
pnseot a fudtiTe from the hands. of so-ealled justioe; but I 
QOfohi have oorne all with a oheerf ol heaxt if you had not 
playBd me false. Yoa will neter hear more of one who loved 
joa fa^Afially. 

< Th. MABmoN.' 

Poor Oharlotte I The woixnd was a great deal too deep 
for h^ usoal childish tears, or even for a single word. She 
stood still, ofMj and almost uneonseious till she heard a step, 
then she put the <»mel letter away in her bosom, and went 
aibont her work as nsuaL 

They thought heut looking very pale, and Jane now and 
tiien reproaehed her with eating no more than a spurrow, 
and told her edie was g€^ting into a dwining way ; but she made 
BO answer, except that she ' could do her work.' At last, 
ooB Sunday ey^iing, when she had been left alone with the 
children, her mistress found her utting at th^ foot of her bed, 
among the sleeping little ones, weeping bitterly but silently. 
XanbePs kindneaa at len^h opened her heart, and she put the 
letter into her hand. JPoor little thing, it was very meekly 
borne: ^Please don't tell no one, ma'am,' she said; 'I 
emddn't heiur him blamed 1 ' 

' But what does he mean ? He nmst be under some ter- 
rible error. Who is this Ford ? ' 

^ It is Delaford, ma'am, I make no doubt, though howe- 
yer he could hare got there I And, oh dear me 1 if I had 
only told poor Tom the whole, that I was a silly girl, and 
liked his flatteries now and then ; but constant in my heart I 
always was ! ' 

Isabel could not but suppose that Delaford, if it were he, 
might have exaggerated poor Charlotte's flirtation ; but there 
was small comfort here, since contradiction was impossible. 
The U. S., oyer which the poor child had puzzled in yain, 
was no field in which to follow him up — ^he had not eyen da- 
ted his letter ; and it was a yery, yery faint hope that Lord 
Fitzjooelyn might trace him out, especially as he had eyident- 
ly fled in disgrace ; and poor Charlotte sobbed bitterly oyer 
his troubles, as well as her own. 

She was better after ehe had told her mistress, though 
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0^ Ae shrftfllk from any otiier gympathj. Even Jmae's pi^ 
would hare been too mudi for bar, and her tender nature was 
afraid of the tongues that would have discnssed ho* grief. 
Perhaps the high-toned nature of Isabel was the very best t<» 
be brought into contact with the poor ^rPs spirit, which was 
of the same order ; and many an erening did Isabel at in 
the twilight, beside the children's beds, talktog to hear^ or 
sometimes reading a few lines to show her how others had 
suffered in the same way. ^ It is my own fault,' said poor 
Charlotte ; ^ it all came of my liking to be trei^»d like one 
above the common ; and it senres me right. Yes, ma'am, 
tiiat was a beautiful text you showed me last night; I 
thought of it all day, and I'll try to believe that gtwd wiH 
come out of iti I am sure you are very good to let me love 
the children ! I'm certain sure Miss Salome knows that I'm 
in trouble, for she never fails to run and kiss me the minute 
she comes in si^t ; and she'll sit so quiet in my lap, the lit* 
tie dear, and look at me as much as to say, ^ Charlotte, I wish 
I could comfort you.' But it is all my own fault, ma'am, 
and I think I could feel as if I was punished right, so I 
knew poor Tom was happy.' 

' Alas I ' thought Isabel, afker hearing Charlotte's renu- 
niscences ; * how close I have lived to a world of which I was 
in utter ignorance I How little did we guess that, by the 
careless ease and inattention of our housdiold, we were car* 
rying about a firebrand, endangering not oidy poor Walter, 
but doing fearful harm wherever we went ! 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

STBPPIKG WJ5STWABD. 
Oa Daxien^s sands and deadly dew. 



IMbeby, 



Bntbapbisb and speed both dlike directed Fitzjoeelyn'e 
course across the Isthmus of Panama, which in 1853 had 
newly become practicable jfor adTentorons travellers. A 
canal conducted him as far as Graces, after which he had to 
push on through wild forest and swamp, under the escort of 
the muleteers who took charge of the rarious traYellers who 
had arrived hj the some packet. 

It was a very novel and amumng jjoumey, even in the 
very discomforts and the strange characters with whomjie 
was thrown ; and more discontented travellers used to declare 
that Don Louis, as he told the muleteers to call him, always 
seemed to have the best success with the surly-hotel keepers, 
tiioudi when he resigned his acquisitions to any resolute 
grumbler, it used to be discovered that he had be!^ patting 
up with the worst share. 

A place called Guailaval seemed to be the most squalid 
and forlorn of all the stations^-outside, an atmosj^ere of 
mosquitoes ; inside, an atmosphere of brandy and smoke ; tibe 
master an ague-stricken Yankee, who sat with his bare feet 
high against the wall, and only deigned to jerk with his head 
to show in what quarter was the drink and food, and to ' guess 
that strangers must sleep on the ground, for first comers had 
all the b^ ' — ^hammodcs slung up in a barn, or unwhole* 
some cupboards in the walL 

At the dirty board sat sev»al of the party first arrived, 
Vol IL— 12* 
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washing down ioofgbLf siringy besf with lirandy. Low ynm 
about to take his plaoe near a very blaok-bearded young mai^ 
wko appeared more ciriliied than the rest^ and who snrprised 



by at onoe making room for him, leaving the table witk 
an air of oonrteay ; and when in hiB haltiDg Bpanirii, he bc^ 
gad ' his Grace ' not to disturb himself he was answered, in 
die same tongne, * I hare finished. 

After the meal, snch as it was, he wandered ont of the 
hut, to escape the fames and the company wiUun ; bnt he 
was nresently accosted by the same stranger, who, tonching 
his slonched Panama hat, made him a speech in Spanish, too 
loDff and fluent for his comprehension, at ^e same time offer- 
ii^nim a cigar. He was oirilly refosinff, when, to his snr* 
pnse, the man intarmpted him in good En^lnh. ' These 
swamps breed fever, to a certainty. A cigar is the only pro- 
tection ; and even then there is nothing more dangerons tiiaa 
to be out at sonset' 

* Thank yon, I am much oUiged,' said Lows, tuniBif 
towards the hnt. ' Have you be^i long out hese ? ' 

* The first time on the Isthmus ; Imt £ know these sort 
of places. Pray go in, my L<»rd.' 

The title and the aeoent startled Loms, and he ezdaiinodf 
^ You must be from the Northwold country ? ' 

He drew back, and said Uuntly, < Never mind me^ <m]^ 
keep out oi this pestiferous air.' 

But the abrupt surliness completed the recogniUon, mA 
seising his hand, Louis cried, ^ T<Hn 1 how are you ? You, 
have turned into a dioroi^ Spaniard, and taken me in 
entirely.' 

' Only come in, my Lord ; I would never hi^e q»okw 
to you, Wt that I could not see you catching your death.' 

' I am coming : but what's the matter ? Why avoid me, 
when you are the very man I most willed to see ? ' 

' I'm done for,' said T<ai. ' The fellows up th^re have 
saddled their rogueries on me* and I'm off to the States. 
I—' 

' What do you say? There, I am coming in. Be satis* 
fied, Tom ; I am come out wit^ a commissdon from Mr. 
Dynevor, to see what can be arranged.' 

^That's riflht,' cried Tom; 'now poor Miss Ponsonby 
will have one friend.' 

'Your krtter if} Chariotte brou|^t me out — ' began 



licniii; hat Maducm brdce in with an eqmsskNi of dinttj 
•nd mi\Pt9pT9Wik at seeing him walkii^ somewhat kmoL 

^ It 18 <mfy when I am thred, and not thinking of it,' said 
Ijenis ; ^do yen know that old ash stiok, Tom, my constant 
fti^d f See, heie aire the names of all the plaoes I haro 
men eni o«t oa it.' 

' I knew it, and yon, the imtment yon sat down by the 
table,' said Ttmi, in a tone of the utmost feeling, as Lonis 
took his arm. * Yon are not one to foiget.' 

■* And yet yon were going to pass me without making 
I'mirBelf ks^w«u' 

\ A disgraced man has no business to be known,' said Tom, 
low and hoarsely. ' No, I wish none of them ever to hear 
my name again ; and but for the slip of the tongue that oame 
BO naturally, you should not ; but I was drawn to you, and 
e0uld net help it^ I am glad I have seen you onoe more, my 
Lord — ' 

He would ha^e left him at the entrance, but Louis held 
him fast 

^ You are the very man I depend on for unravelling the 
business. A man cannot be disgraced by any one but him* 
self, Mid that is not the case with you Tom.' 

* No, thank Heaven,' said Tom, fervently ; ' I've kept my 
honesty, if I have lost all the rest.' 

Little more was needed to bring Madison to a seat on a 
wooden bench beside Eitzjoeelyn, answering his anzious in- 
^{ittries. The first tidings were a shock — Mr. Ponsonby was 
dead. He had long been declining, and the last thing Tom 
had heard from Lima was, that he was dead ; but of the 
daughter there was no intelligence ; Tom had been too much 
Qocuined with his own afiairs to know anything of her* Bob- 
son had returned from Guayaquil some weeks previously, and 
in the settlem^it of accounts consequent on Mr. Ponsonby's 
death, Tom had demurred giving up all the valuable property 
at the mines under his charge, until he should have direct 
orders from Mr Dynevor or Miss Ponsonby. A hot dispute 
ensued, and Bobson became aware that Tom was informed 
of his nefarious practieesy and had threatened him violently \ 
but a few hours after he had returned, affecting to have 
learnt from the new clerk. Ford, that Madison's peculations 
required to be winked at with equal forbearance, and giving 
him the alternative of sharing the spoil, or of being denoun- 
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eed to the authorities. He took a nfght to oondder; aad^ ai 
Louis started at hearing of any deliberation, he said, sadij^ 
' Ton would not belioTO me, my Lord, bat I had almost a 
mind. They would take away my diaraeter, any way ; and 
what advantage was my honesty wHtioiit that? And as 
to hurting my employers, they would only ti^ what I did 
not ; and such as that is thought nothing of by Tery many. 
I'd got no faith in man nor woman left, and I'd gOt nothii^ 
but suspicion by my honesty; so why e^ould I not give in to 
the way of the world, and tiy if it would serve sm. But 
then, my Lord, it struck me tiiat if I had nothing ^se, I had 
still my God left.' 

Louis grasped his hand. 

* Yes, I'm thankM that Miss Ponsonby asked me to read 
to the Cornish miners/ said Madison, ' One gets^ soon hea- 
thenish In a heathenish place ; and but for tiiat I do«'t bo- 
liere I should ever hare stood it out. But Joseph's words, 
* How otm I do this great wickedness, and sin a^sJuBt Ood,' 
kept ringing in my ears like a peal of bells, all night, and by 
morning I sent in a note to Mr. BobsoU) to say No to what 
he proposed.* 

Every other principle would have cracked in such a cob- 
fliet, and Louis looked up at Tom with intense admiration, 
while the young man spoke on, not conscious that it had 
been noble, but ashamed of owning himself to have been 
brought to a pass where mere integrity had been an efbrt. 

He had gone back at once to his mines, in some hopes 
that the threats might yet prove nothing but blustering; but 
he had scarcely arrived there when an Indian muleteer, to 
whom he had shown some kindness, brought him int^genco 
that la jusiicia was in quest of him, but in difficulties how 
to get up the mountains. The poor Indians guided his es- 
cape, conducting him down wonderful paths only known to 
themselves, hiding him in strange sequestered huts, and final* 
ly guiding him 8»fely to OaUao, where he had seeretly esfr- 
barked on board an American vessel bound for Panama. 
Louis asked why he had fled, instead of taking his trial, and 
confuting Robson ; but he smiled, and said my Lord knew 
little of foreign justice ; besides. Ford was ready to bear any 
witness that Kobson might put into his mouth;— and his face 

gew dark. Who was this Ford ? He could not tell; Mr. 
obson had picked him up a few months back, when there 



^ms a trsiil 0f a el«rk; lik» loved iike^ be sqKpcwed, bui it 
1PS8 no cmMwra of y& Would il» be safe ior Iubi to Tenture 
luuk to Pero, «nder Fitzjoeeljrn'^ proteotioQ, and aasist bim 
m moBaski&g tbe tFeackeroaa Bobson ? To thk be readily 
•greed) oatcbing at tbe bope of establiabing bis ioBOCwice ; 
but dedaring tbat be sbould then go at onoe to tke states.— 
' Wbaty not eren ^ borne to see Charlotte 1 I Ve got a . let* 
ter for jon, when I can g^ at it' 

Tom made no answer, and Fitsjocelyn feared tbat, in 
c^te of all bk good qualities, bis fidelity in kyf« bad luyt 
eq^oaUed bk fidelity to his employers. He eonld not nnder** 
fl^auid bk^roi^^ dnnng tbe &w days of their joaraey. He 
was a great acqqkition to bis comf<»t, with bk knowledge 
of tbe langoage and people, and bk affieotionate deferenoe. 
At boBie, wbei^ all were eoartly, be bad been almost rode ; 
but here, in tbe land df ill mannens, bk attentions were so 
assiduous that Louis was obliged to beg bim to moderate 
tben, hgA tbejr sbonld botb be ridiealeus. He bad become 
a &ie<^lookinff young man, with a ^Mreiga air and dress agree* 
ingw^ m&. bk dark complexion; and be bad aeqnired 
much practical ability and information. Mountains, author* 
ity, and a good selection of books bad been excellent educa- 
tors ; be was a Teiy superimr mid intelligent person, and, 
without mueb poiidb, bad laid aside bis peasant rusticities, 
and devek^ed some of tbe best qualities of a gentleman. 
But though open and warm-hearted on many points wi^ bis 
eaorly M^nd, diere was a gloom and moodiness about him, 
which Louis eould only explain by thinking tbat hk un- 
merited disgrace preyed on bim more than was quite manly. 
To thk cause, likewise, Louis at first attrH>uted bis never 
dioosiogto bear a word about Obariotte ; but as tbe dktaste 
— nay almost suUenness, evoked by any allusion to her, be- 
eame more apparent, Louis began unwillingly to baknoe hk 
suspicions between some fresh attachment, or unworthy shame 
at an engagement to a maid-servant. 

The poor little damsel's sweet bhisbing face and phy 
courtesy, and all her limg and steady fatthfulness, made bim 
feel indignant at such a suspicion, and be resolved to bring 
Madison to some explanation ; but be did not find tbe oppor- 
.tunity till alfcer they bad embarked at the beautiful little 
klet of Toboga for Callao. On board, be bad time to find 
in bis portmanteau tiie letter with which she bad entrusted 
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hiai, and, wAiag Madifoa en dedt, gire it to him. He heU 
it in hie head without openiBg it ; b^ the epeiUe in hie 
durk eye did not betoken the bewhfaTneMB of fondneee, and 
Lonte, tekiatf a torn along the dedc to wateh him nnper- 
eeiredy eaw him raiee lue hand ae if to ihtow the |>oor letter 
overboard at onoe. A few long etepe, and Lonie was beside 
him, exdntming, ' What now, Tom-^ie that the way yon 
treat yonr letters ? ' 

' The little hynoerite 1 I don't want no more of her fidse 
words,' mattered Tom, retaming, in his emotion, to his peaa- 
ant's emphatio double negatiTe. 

'Hypocrite I Do yon know how nobly and generonsly 
she has been helping Mr. and Mrs. Frost thr^igh their 
straits ? how faithfully—' 

< I know better,' said Tom, hoarsely ; * doat exoase her^ 
my Lord; you know little of what pssses in year own 
kitohena' 

< Too tme, I fear, in many eases,' said Louis ; < bnti bars 
seen this poor child in cirenmstanoes that make me feel sore 
that she is an admirable creature^ What misunderstanding 
ean hare arisen ? ' 

' No misunderstanding, my Lord. I saw, as plain as I 
see you, her name and her writkig in the book thak she gaTe 
to Ford — her copying out of his love poems, my Lctfd, in 
the blank pages, — ^if I had wanted any jNroof of what ho 
alleged.' 

And he had nearly thrown the lettor into the Pacific, bat 
Louis caught his arm. 

' Did you ever read Cymbeiiiu^ Tom ? ' 

' Yes, to be smre I have,' growled Tom, in surprise. 

' Then remember laehimo, and spare that letter. What 
did he tell you ? ' 

With some difficulty Fitxjocelyn drew from Madison that 
he had ibr some time bsMi surprised at Ford's knowledge of 
Northwold and the neighbourhood ^ but had indulged in no 
sttspioions till about the epo^ of Bobson's return from 
Guayaquil. Chancing to be waitine in his fellow-clerk's 
room, he had looked at his books, and, always attracted by 
poetry as the rough fellow was, had lighted on a crimson 
watered-silk volume, in the first page of which he had, to his 
horror, found the name of Charlotte Arnold borne aloft by 
the two doves, and in the blank leaves several extreukely 
fiowerv noems in her own handwriting;. ^ 



.Wifth ill-fwnpfesaecL n» he bad daMnntfafl aa esplaaa- 
tio% and |iad beea met wn prorokii]^!^ indifieroBt imraen* 
does. The book vaa the gilb of a ^rowig hdj iKHh whom 
Ford had the pleasure to 1^ aequaiated ; the Ui^e effonom 
w^e triflea of his own, insoribed by her own lab hands. Oh, 
yes.l he bnew Miss Arndd very well— Tory pretty, tery 
comphosant 1 Ah ! he was afraid there were some broken 
hearts at home 1 Poor little thing I he should nerer forget 
how i(he took leave <^ him, B&er foreing w<m him her U^ 
aairingsl He was very sony for hw, too; oat a man cannot 
hare c<»npassion on all the pretty girls he sees. - 

' And you coold be deeeived by snoh riiallow eoxoombry 
as this 1 ' said Louis. 

' I tell you there was the book,' retomed Tom. 

< Well, Tom, if Mr. Ford prove to be the Ford I take 
him to be, I'll undertake that you shall see through him, 
ttud be heartily ashamed of yourself. Give me back the 
letter, — ^you do not deserve to have it.' 

* I don't want it,' said Tom, moodily ; < she has not been 
as true to me as I've been to her, and if she isn't what I 
took her for, I do not care to hear of her again. I used to 
look at the mountain tops, and tiiink she was as pure as they; 
and that she should have been making herself the talk of 
a fellow like that, and writing so sweet to me all the time I 
— ^No, my Lord, there's no ezcusiuff it ; and 'twas her being 
gone after the rest that made it so oitter hard to me 1 If 
she had been true, I would have gone through fire and water 
to be an honest man worthy of her ; but when I found how 
she had deceived me, it went hard with me to cut myself off 
from the wild mountain life that I'd got to love, and my 
poor niggers, that will hardly have so kind a master set over 
them.' 

' You have stood the fiery ordeal well,' said Louis ; ' and 
I verily believe that you will soon find that it was only an 
ordeal.' 

The care of Tom was a wholesome distraction to the sus- 
pense that became almost agony as Louis approached Peru, 
and beheld the gigantic summits of the more northern Andes, 
which sunset revealed shining out white and fitfully, like the 
Pilgrim's vision of the Celestial City, although, owing to 
their extreme distance, even on a bright noonday, nothing 
was viuble but clear deep-blue sky. They seemed to A-iake 
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Urn ritlifo Aat Hm dedmTe moment iru near, when lie 
thoald treftd the same Mil witii Mar^ ; and yet, as he stood | 
•Qentl J watdting tlioee glorioiui lieights, human hopes and 
carea seemed to shrink into nothing before the eternity and 
Infinite Chpeataess of which the d^h Mid the hei^t spoke. 
Yet He vnnembereth the hairs of onr heads, Who weigheth 
tiie moimiains in the halanoe, and connteth the isles as a yerj 
little tim^ Louis took comfort, but nerved himself for 
vesignatbn ; his prayer was more that he might bear rightly 
whaterer might be in store, than tiiat he should succeed. 
He could hardly hare made the latter petition with that sub- 
BussiTeDflss and reserre befi^ng all entreaty for blesdngs of 
this passing world. 



■"^ 



CHAPTEE xyn. 

BATHES STTDDBHT. 

««rth*8 pro«d«8t thfone I 
Nor leas, 1>y excellence ot natnre, fit 
Bedde an nnambitionB henrtli to sit 
DomMtte qneen, where gnmdettr 1» udcnown— 
Queen and handmaid lowly. 

WOBDBWOSTIL 

Ths white buildines of Gallao looked out of the palm gar- 
dens, and, witii throobing heart, FitEJocelyn was set on shore, 
kayisg Madison on board until he should hear from him that 
evening or the next morning. 

Hiring a calesa, he drove atonee to Lima, to the house of 
the late Mr. Ponsonbj. The heavy folding-gates admitted 
him to the arehway, where various negroes were loitermg; 
and as he inquired for the ladies, one of Ihem raised i cur- 
tain, and admitted him into the large oool twilight hall, so 
dark that, with eyes dazsded by the fiill glare of day, he 
could hardly discern at liie opposite end of the hall, where a 
little more light was admitted from one of the teaiina win- 
dows, two figures seated at a table covered with ledgers and 
papers. As if dreaming, he followed his barefooted guide 
across the soft India matting, and heard his Spanish an- 
nouncement, that, might it p&ase her tJrace, here was a 
Senor from England. 

Both rose ; the one a well-dressed man, the other — it was 
the well-known action — ^ Mary ! ' it was all that he had the 
power to say ; he was hardly visible, but what tone was ever 
like that low, distinct, earnest voice ? 

Mary churoed her hands together as if in bewilderment 

' Xavier should not — ^I wiU speak,' whiapered her com 
panion to her, and beginning, ' Address yourself to me, sir ! 
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Bui Mftiy spntig forward, ngning him back with her 
haiML ' It k mj cousin, Lord Fitijooelyn 1 * she said, as if 
breath and effort would serve no more, and she laid her hand 
in that of Louis. 

' Mr. Ward ? ' said Louis, barely able to frame the ques- 
tion, jet striving for a manner that might leave no thorns 
behind. 

^ No ; oh, no ! Mr. Robson.^ 

The very sound of the ' No ' made his heart bound up 
affain, and his hand closed fast on that which lay within it, 
while a bow passed between him and Bobson. 

' And you are come ? ' as if it were too incredible. 

' I told you I should,' he answered. 

' I will leave you, Miss Ponsooby,' said Robson ; ' we 
will continue our little business when you are less agreeably 
engaged.' 

He began to gather the papers together, an action whidi 
suddenly recalled Louis to the recollection of Tom's cautions 
as to prudence and alertness, and he forced himself to a 
prompt tone of business. 

' 1 hope to be able to be of use,' he said, turning to Maiy.* 
' Mr. Pynevor has given me a commission to Ibdk into fak 
affairs,' and he put into Robson's hands the letter written fa^ 
James, and signed by Oliver. 

^ Thank you. Lord Fiti^joeelyn, I shall be very hsfpy to 
give any explanation you may wish,' said Robson, maannring 
with his eye his youthful figure and features, and piling up 
the books. 

' I should prefer having these left with me,' said Looia; 
' I have but litde time b^ore me, and if I could look 
them over to-night, I should be prepared for you to- 
morrow.' 

' Allow me. You woidd find it imposcdble to undev* 
stand these entries. There is much to be set in order 
before they would be ready for the honour of your lordiAip's 
inspection.' 

' I particularly wish to have them at onoe. You sive 
me authority to act for you, Miss Ponsonby ? ' he a^ed, 
looking at her, as she stood holding by the table, as one half 
awake. 

* Oh I yes, I put the whole into your hands,' she answered, 
mechanically, obeying his eye. 
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' Allow me^ b^ Lord,' aaid Bobscm, aa Fksjoeelyn Ui 
tlie firm hand of detention on the heay j ledgers, and greai 
LeatlMni pooket-book. 

' Yes ; we had better know exactly what you leave in my 
cliarge, Mr. Kobson,' said Louis, beginning to saspeot that 
th« clerk fancied that the weight and numb^ of the books 
aad bandies of bills night satisfy his unpractised 6ye, 
and that the essential was to be found in the pocket* 
book, o» which he therefore retained a special hold ; ask- 
ing, as Robson held out his hand for it, ^ Is thi« priyatt 
property?' 

' Why, yes ; no, it is and it is not,' said Bobson, looking 
at the lady, as though to judge whether she were attending. 
* I only brought it here that Miss Ponsonby might have be- 
fore h«r-^ways a satisfaction to a lady, you know, sir — 
though Miss Ponsonby's superior talents for business quite 
eoabk her to com^ehend. But otv affairs are not what I 
oould wish* The Equatorial bubble was most unfortunate ; 
and. that unfiirtunate young man, who has absconded after 
a long course of embezzlement, has earned off much val* 
nakle praperty* 1 was laying the case before Miss Pon- 
sonby, and slwwing her . what amount had beeo fortunately 
flooi^red.' 

' What is in the pocket-book ? ' asked Louis of Mary ; 
and, though ^e was apparently consciow of nothing around 
her, he obtained a direct reply. 

* The vouchers for the -shares.' 

'l!n the Equatorial. Unlucky spe<»ilation — so much 
waste paper,' inteirupted Bobson. ' Your lordship had bet- 
ter let me clear away the trl^h, which will only complicate 
the matter, and distract your understanding.' 

^ Thank you ; as you say there has been fraud, I should 
bo better satisfied to be able to tell Mr. Dyneyor that the 
pi^^s have never been out of my hands. I will call on 
you early to-morrow.' 

Mr. Robson waited to make many inquiries for Mr. 
PyneT<»r's health, and to offer every attention to Lord Fits- 
jocelyn, to introduce him to the Counsel, to find apartments 
for him, &e. ; but at last he took leave, and Louis was free 
to turn to the motionless Mary, who had done nothing all 
this time but follow him with her eyes. 

All his doubts had returned, and in the crisis of his 
fate he stood irresolute, daring neither to speak nor ask. 
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' Is it yon ? ' were her first irordS| ss thougii slowly 
awakemng. 

' It is I, oome to be wbaterer j<m will let me be,' he an'* 
swered, as best he ooulcL 

' Oh, Louis i ' she said, ' this is too maek ! ' And. Am 
hid her iaoe in her hands. 

' Tell me — one word, Mary, and I ishaJl know what to do, 
and will not harass n(Kr ffrkre yon/ 

' Grieve me 1 You 1^ ezclumed Mary, in an mexpr«»* 
nUy inoiednloiis tone. 

' Enongh !' It is as it was before ! ' and he drew her into 
his arms, as nnresistindy as five yean ago, and his voiee 
sank with intense thanfcfnlnesw, as he said, ' My Maiy — my 
Mary I has He not brought it to pass ? ' 

The tears came dropping from her eyes, and then cdie 
eoold speak. 

' Lotus, my dear father withdrew his anger. He gavo 
fall oonsent and blesung, if yon still — ^ 

' Then nothing is wantii^; — all is peaoe ! ' said Loms ; 
* yon know how yon are longed for at hcmie — ' 

* That you should hare come-— come all this way ! That 
Lord Ormersftdid should have spared youl ' exelaimed Ma- 
ry, br«iking out into happy little sentenees, as her tears 
relieved her. ^ Oh, how far off all my distress and perplexitj 
seem now ! How foolish to have been so unhappy whm 
there you were close by 1 But you must see ]><^a Bosita,' 
cried she, recollecting herself, after an interval ; ' I must 
tell her.' 

Mary hurried into another room by a glass door, and 
Louis heard her speaking Spanish, and a languid reply ; then 
returning, she beckoned to him to advance, whisperings 
' Don't be surprised, these are the usual habits. We oan 
talk before her, she never follows Engliflh.' 

He could at first see no one, but presently was aware of 
a grass hammock swung £rem the richly-carved beams, and 
in it something white; then of a large pair of black eyes 
ffasing full at Bra with a liquid soft stare. He made his 
bow, aiyi summoned his best Spanish, uid she made an an- 
swer which he understood, by the help of Mary, to be a wel- 
oome ; then she smiled and signed with her head towards 
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Kitt and Mwy, and ssid what Mary oidj interpreted by ool- 
ouring, as did Louis, for such looks and smiies were of all 
Isuigiiagee. Tiken it was explained that only as a rdation did 
slie admit his Exoellency el Yisoonde, before her ereBing 
^otleite in her dudos was mad»--Mary would take eare of 
liim. And dismissing tibem witii a grao^id bend of her head, 
fliie retomed to her dose and her dgarito. 

Mary eondueied Loois to the eool, shaded, arched door* 
^way^ openiBg under the ridi marble doister of the oourt- 
yard, where a fountain made a delimoos babbling in the 
eaatofu She ek^ped her hands— « little negro girl appeared, 
to whom she gave an order, and presently two more negroes 
«fune in, brin^png magnificent orai^;es and pomegranates^ 
and iced wkie and water, on a silver tray, eovwed with a 
riehly-embrotdered napkin. He would haye felt himself in 
the Alhambra, if he could have felt any^ng but that he 
was beside Mary. 

'8it down, sit down; you hare proved yourself Mary 
•nougfa already by waiting on me. I want to look at you, 
and to hear you. You are not altered 1 ' he cried joyfully, 
as lie drew her into the full light. *• You have your own 
eyes, and that's your very smue 1 only grown handsomer. 
That's aH ! ' 

She really wa& She was a woman to be handsomer at 
twenty-seven than at twenty-one ; and witii the glow of uh* 
expected bliss over her fine countenance, it did not need a 
lover's eye to behold her as something better than beautiful 
And for her I who shall tell the marvel of scarcely-cred- 
ited joy, every time dbe heard the music of his softly-drop- 
ped distinct words, and looked up at the beloved face, per- 
haps a little less fair, with rather, less of the boyish deUcacy 
of feature, but more noble, more deiined--a8 soft and sweet 
as ever, but with all the inde^ston gone ; all that expressiwi 
that had at times seemed like weakness. He was not the 
mere lad she had loved with a guiding motherly love, but a 
man to respect and rely on — ^ready, collected, dealing wil^ 
easy coolness with the person who had domineered over that 
house for years. He was all, and more than all, her fondest 
foncy had framed ; and coming to her aid at the moment of 
her utmost difficulty, brou^t to her by the love which she had 
not dared to ocmfide in nor encoui|ige I • No wonder that she 
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ftwBl to more, hot Ae iiiMid Bad. hn§eU owahned^rom a 
dreMm too hoppj to last 

' B«t oh, Loiiisl ' said shO) as if it wero almost* pledge 
of roalit J to roo^eot a yoxatioa, ' I most tell yoa irst^ far it 
will griovo joo, and wo did not taii» pains OBOaf;k to keep 
bim out of temptatioa. That uiihappy nBumniy oleric — ^ 

' Is safe at GaUao,' said Loots, ' and is to hdip no to i«»- 
lease yoa ^m the mmhos thoy have wot«i roand yoo. Save 
for the wantii^ ho sont homo, I ooold norer have akMomn 
oaioso for oomii^ to yon, Mary, while yoa woi^d not sno 
mo. That was too bad, yon kiAw, sinoo yoa had the 
sont' 

' That was only jost at last,' fidterod Mary. ' It wm ao 
kind of him, for I had disaj^inted him so m»^ ! ' 

' What ? I know, Mary ; his kttons kopt mo iaap otpot 
ual fright for the last year ; and not mie did yoa write to 
poor little Clara to oomfort us.' 

^ It was not right in me,' said Maiy ; ' bat I thooght it 
might bo so mudii better for you if yoa were neror pist u 
mmd of me. I beg yoor pardon, Loois.' 

' We shoold hare trusted eaeh other better, if people 
woold hare let as alone,' sud Loois. ' In fact, it was trust 
after alL It always oame back again, if it were soared away 
for a moment' 

' Till I began to doubt if I were doing what was kmd hy 
you,' said Mary. * Oh, that was the most disiressii^ time 
of all ; I thought if I were out of the way, you might begin 
to be happy, and I tried to leave off thinkbg about you.' 

'Am I to. thank you ? ' 

' I coiM not, — ^that is the truth of it,' said Mary. < I 
was able to keep you out of my mind «ioa^, I hc^e, for it 
not to be wrong ; but as to putting any one else thero-*I 
was forced at last to tell poor papa so, when he wanted to 
send for Mr. Ward ; and then*— he said that if you had been 
as constant, he supposed it must be, and he hojMd we should 
be happy ; and he said you had been a pet of my mother, 
and that Lord Ormersfield had been a real friend to her. It 
was 80 kind of him, for I know it would have been the great- 
cat- relief to his mind to leave things in Mr. Ward's charge.' ^ 

Mary had been so much obliged to be oontinoally meo- ' 
tioning her father, that, though the loss was still very recent^ 
she was habituated to speak of him with firmness; and it 
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'wmB wn extfeme wiMbodoii to teU ftU her Mnom^ md sH 
the Iktle soffceaiog incidentB, te Loms. Mr. Powsonby had 
fl&cywn mBch sffeotiofn and grmtitifde to her during the few 
elofllng dajg ef hk iUfiess, and had BMRiifiwted eone tdcens 
^ repentaiiee for hai past lifB ; but there had been so mneh 
pain afld torpor, tkoit Estate had been Kt^ c^oe for reiee* 
tion, aad ^ kmg preriooe decline had not been aeei^ted as 
s warnii^. Perhaps the inteiisitj of Mary's prayers had 
bei^ retidrned mto her bosom, in the strong blmdness ^ 
ttlal'loTe ; for as die dwelt ib&dly on the lew signs of bet« 
ter ^kigs, the aarralion ^11 moarnlUly on Loins's ears, as 
that of an nnhopeM deathbed. 

An exceeding unwillingness to contemplate deaHi, had 
pv^ented Mr. PonsoBby from maidng a new wilL By one 
BUtde many years badk, he had left the whole of his property, 
^ihout exception, to hn daughter, his first wife having beoi 
provided for by her marriage settlements ; and. now, wiUi 
diaraefteristie indolenoe and selfidmess, he had deferred till too 
late the securing any prorisicm for hli Lmienian wife ; and 
only when he found himself dying, had he said to Mary, 
' Yon will tdce care to provide for po<» Bosita? ' 

So Mary iMid found hnrself heiress to a share mite mis- 
^fably-isrobred afiairs of Dynevor and Ponsonby ; and as 
eoon as she could think of the future at all, had formed the 
design of settlix^ Rotata in a eonvent with a pensbii, and 
gdng herself to England. 

Hut Rosita was not easily to be indueed to give up her 
gaieties for a convent life ; and, moreover, th«:e was abso- 
lutriy such a want of ready money, that Mary did not see 
how to get home, though Robson assured her there was quite 
enough to live upon as they were at. present Nor was it 
possible to dispose of the mines and other prop^ty without 
Mr. Dynevor's eonsent^ and he might not be in a state to 
give it. 

The next str<^e was young Madison's sudden disaf^pear- 
anee, and the deelaratioa by ^bswi Uiat he had carried off a 
great deal of property — ^a disappointment to her even greater 
than the loss. Robson was profuse in compliments and atten- 
tions, but continually deimed the statem^it of afiairs that he 
had promised ; and Mary could not bear to accept the help of 
Mr. Ward, the only person at hand able and wiUing to assist 
her. She had at last grown deis^erat^ and, resolved to have 
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■•BHithiw pontiTe to irrila to Mr. J^puswWf M wM as 

to go OB aTinji^ without knowing her moans, she had isnated 

OB Bohooa brmgiBg his aoooants. 

She knew just onoogh to be dissatisied with hia Tagve 
•tetemonts; and the mora he praised her sagadty, the ntcnre 
shosaw thathewastakiBgadvaatageof her ignora&ee» wl»<A 
hepresBSBiod to be &r grater than it really was. At theverj 
■Mneat whoa she was most persnadied of his trea^erji and 
felt the most loliely a&d desolate-— when he was talking i«- 
eBtly, and she was seeking to rally her spirits, and diaooTer 
the path of right jodgment, where the wetture'of so Bianj 
was oonoemed — ^it was then that Fitsjooelyn's v<»ee was in 
bar ear. 

She had scareely exi^ained to Lonis why his tx>mimg was, 
if possiUa, doubly and trebly weleonte, whan the negro ad- 
mitted anolhor guest, whom Bosita reoeired raueh as she had 
doae his prediMossor, only with less curiosity. Mary rose, 
blushing de^y, and crossing the room held out her band, 
and said simp|y, but with sometiungof apology, ' Mr. Ward, 
lliis is Lord fiti^ooelTn.' 

Mr. Ward raised his eyes to her £Me for one moments. 
^ I uadeiotand,' he said, In a low, not quite steady viHoe. 
' It is welL Will you jvesent me ? ' he added, as thoagk 
ooUeeting himself like a brare man after a blow. 

< Here is my kindest friend,' she said, as she condneted 
him to Louis, and they shook hands in the very manner she 
wished to see, learning mutual esteem from her tone and 
each other's aspect. 

' I am sorry to have intraded,' said Mr. Ward. ' I eame 
in the hope that you might find some means of making me 
of use to you ; and, periiapa, I may yet be of some assist- 
ance to Lord Fitzjooelyn.' 

He enforced &e proposal with so much cordiality, and 
showed 80 plainly that it would be his chief pleasure mad 
ooasolation to do anything for Miss P^msonby, that they did 
not scruple to take him into their counsels; and Maiy 
looked on with exulting wonder at the ability and readineai 
displayed by Louis in the diseussion of business details, even 
wiUi a man whose profession they were. In remote space, air 
most beyond memory, save to enhance the present joy of full 
reliance, was the old uncomfortable sense of his leaning too 
mueh upon her. To haTO him acting and thinking for her, 
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and with one Umsk oairyiiif off iier wholo burthen of e^re, 
was eomfort and gladness beyond what Ae had even devised 
in in^ination. The only drawback, besides compassion lor 
Mr. WMidy was the fiho(»: of hearing of the exUmt of the 
treaahery of Bobson, in wh<Hn her £ftther had tmsted so im* 
pUeitly, uid to whom he had shown so much favour. 

They agreed that they would go to the GoiMnd, and 
oonoert measures; Mary only begging that Bobson might 
net be hardly dealt with ; and they went away, leaving her 
to her overwbelmiitf hapi»ness, which b^an to b^ome 
incrediUe as soon as Louis was out of sight. 

By-aod'by he came back to the evening meal, when 
Bosita appeared with her uncovered hair in two long, un- 
adorned tresses, plaited, and hanging down on each shoulder, 
and arrayed in black robes, which, by their weight and eoarse- 
Mss, recalled Eastern fashions of mottrnin|^, which Spain de- 
rived from the Moors. She attempted a uttle Spaiush talk 
with El Yisconde, mudi to his inconvenience, though he was 
too joyous not to be doubly good-natured, especially as he 
pitied her, and regarded her as a very perplexing charge 
newly laid oa him. 

He had time to tell Mary that he was to deep at the 
Consul's, whence he had sent a note and a messenger to fetch 
Tom Madison, since it iqppeared that the prosecution, the m- 
BMmr of which had frightened the poor fellow away, had not 
been actually set on foot before he decamped ; and even if 
it had been, there were many under worse imputations at 
large in the Peruvian Bepublic. 

Fitzjocelyn had appointed that Bobson should call on him 
early in the morning, and if he failed to detect him, intend- 
ed to confront him with Madison befere the Consul, when 
there could be little doubt that his guilt would be brou^^t 
home to him. He found that the Consul and Mr. Ward 
had both conceived a bad (pinion of Bobson, and had 
wondered at the amount of confidence reposed in him; 
whereas Madison had been remarked as a young man of 
more than average intelligence and steadiness, entirely free 
from that vice of gambling which was the bane of all classes 
in Spanish South America. Mary sighed as she heard Louis 
speak so innocently of ^ all classes'^-it was too true, as he 
would find to his cost, when he came to look into their af- 
fairSy and learn what Bosita had squandered. Next he aske<'. 
Vol. n.— 13 
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abont the other clerk, Ford, of whom Mary knew very little ; 
eze^t that she had heard Robson mention to her father, 
when preparing to set out for Guayaquil, that in the oonse- 

gnent prew of business he had engaged a new assistant, who 
ad oome from Rio as servant to a traveller. She had some- 
times heard Robson speak in praise of his acquisition, and 
exalt him above Madison ; and once or twice she had seen 
him, and fancied him like some one whom she had known 
somewhere ; bat she had for many months seldom left h«r 
father's room, and knew little of what passed beyond it. . 

Louis took his leave early, as he had to Qjpimine his prize, 
the pocket-book, and make up his case before confronting 
Robson ; and he told Mary that he should refrain from see- 
ins her on the morrow until the ' tug of war diould be over.' 
^ Mr. Ward promises to come to help me,' he added. ' Really, 
Mary, I never saw a more generous or considerate persoa. 
I am constantly on the point of begging his pardon.' 

' I must thank him some way or oUier,' said Mary ; ' his 
forbearance has been beautiful. I only wish he woidd have 
believed me, for I always told him the plain truth. It would 
have spared him something ; but nobody would trust my ac- 
count of you.' 

The morning came, and with it Madison ; but patient as 
Fitzjocel3m usually was, he was extremely annoyed at finding 
his precious time wasted by Robson's delay in keeping hm 
appointment. After allowing for differing clocks, for tropi- 
cal habits, and every other imaginable excuse for unpunotu- 
ality, he decided that there must have been some mistake, 
and set off to call at the counting-house. 

A black porter opened the door, and he stepped forward 
into the inner room, where, leaning lazily back before a desk, 
smoking a cigar over his newspaper, arrayed in a loose white 
jacket, with opened throat and slippered feet^ reposed a gen- 
tleman, much transfcmned from the spruce butler, but not 
difficult of recognition. He started to his feet with equal 
alacrity and consternation, and bowed, not conunitting 
himself until he should see whether he were actually known 
to his lordship. Fitzjocelyn was in too great haste to pause 
pn this matter, and quickly acknowledging the salutation, as 
if that of a stanger, demanded where Mr. Robson was. 

In genuine surprise and alarm. Ford exclaimed that he 
had not seen him ; he thought he was gone to meet his lord- 
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ship at t^ Consular residence. No ! could he be at his own 
house ? It was close by, and the question was asked, but the 
Senor Bobson had gone out in the very early morning. Ford 
looked paler and paler ; and while Louis said he would go 
and inquire for him at Miss Ponsonby's, offered to go down 
to the Consul's to see if he had arrived there in the mean- 
time. 

Mary came to meet Louis in the scUa, saying that she 
was afraid that they had not shown sufficient consideration 
for poor DoSa Rosita, who really had feeling ; she had gone 
early to her convent, and had not yet returned, though she 
had been absent two hours. 

Louis had but just explained his perplexity and vexation, 
when the old negro Xavier came in with looks of alarm, beg- 
ging to know whether La Seiiora were come in, and excusing 
himself for having lost sight of her. She had not gone to 
the convent, but to the cathedral ; and he, kneeling in the 
crowded nave while she passed on to one of the side chapels, 
had not seen her again, and, after waiting far beyond the 
usual duration of her devotions, had supposed that she had 
gone home unattended. 

As he finished his story, there was a summons to Lord 
Fltzjocelyn to speak to Mr. Ford; and on Mary's desir* 
ing that he should be admitted, he came forward, exclaim- 
ing, ' My Lord, he has not been at the Consul's \ I beg to 
state that he has the keys of all the valuables at the office ; 
nothing is in my charge.' 

Louis turned to consult Mary ; but, as if a horrible idea 
had come over her, she was already speeding through the 
door of the quadra, and appearing there again in a few sec- 
onds, she beckoned him, with a countenance of intense dis- 
may, and whispered under her breath, ^ Louis ! Louis 1 her 
jewels are gone ! Poor thing I poor thing ! what will be- 
come of her ? ' 

Mary had more reasons for her frightfol suspicions than 
she would detain him to hear. Eobson, always polite, had 
been especially so to the young Limenian ; she had been 
much left to lus society, and Mary had more than once fan- 
cied that they were more at ease in her own absence. She 
was certain that the sai^a y manto had been fre)quently em- 
ployed to enable Rosita to enjoy dissipation, when her hus- 
band's condition would have rendered her public appearance 
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impoflrible ; and at tlie Opera or on tlie Alameda, Robson 
might hare had erery opportnnitj of paying her attention, 
and forwarding her amiuements. There coold be no doubt 
that she had understood more of their plans than had been 
supposed, had warned him, and shared his flight 

Pursuit, capture, and a nnnnerj would be &r greater 
kindness to the poor childish being, than leaving her to the 
meroY of a runaway swindler; and all measures were prompt- 
ly taxen, Ford throwing himself into the chase with greater 
uilour and indignation than even Madison ; for he had trust- 
ed to Bobeon's grand professions that he eould easily throw 
dost into the young Lord's inezperienoed eyes, oome off with 
flying oolours, and protect his subordinate. If he had changed 
his mind since the Sefiora's warning, he had not thought it 
necessary to inform his confederate ; and Ford was not only 
furious at the desertion, but anxious to make a merit of hu 
seal, and encouraged by having as yet seen no sign that he 
was recognised. 

Regardless of heat and flitigue, Fitsjoeelyn, Mr. Ward, and 
the two clerks, were indefatigable throughout the day ; but it 
was not till near sunset that a Spanish agent of Mr. Ward's 
brought back evidence that a Limenian lady and English 
gentleman had been hastily married by a village padre in the 
early morning ; and Madison shortly afber c&me from Gallao, 
having traced such a pair to an American vessel, which was 
long since out of harbour. It was well that the pocket-book 
had been saved, for it contained securities to a large amount, 
which Robson, after showing to Mary to satisfy her, doubt^ 
less intended to keep in hand for such a start as the present. 
Without it, he had contrived, as Madison knew, to secure 
quite sufficient to remove any anxiety as to the Seilora Rosita 
owning a fair share of her late husband's property. 

The day of terrible anxiety made it a relief to Mary to 
have any certainty, though she was infinitely shocked at the 
tidings, which Louis conveyed to her at once. Mrs. Willis, 
whom Mr. Ward had sent to be her companion, went to her 
brother in the outer room, and left the lovers alone in the 
quddray where Mary could freely express her grief and dis- 
appointment, her sorrow for the insult to her father, and her 
apprehensions for the poor fugitive herself, whom c^e loved 
enough to lament for exceedingly, and to recall every excuse 
that could be found in a wretched education, a miserable 
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Iter in a form that did nothing to make it less childuBh. 

Mary's first recovery from the blow was e^own by her 
T^nemb^ng how &tigaed and heated Louis must be ; and 
when she had given orders for refreshment for him, and had 
thus resumed something of her ordinary frame, he sat look- 
ing at her anxiously, and presently said, ' And what will you 
do next, Mary ? ' 

' I cannot tell. Mrs. Willis and Mrs. — have both 
been ask^ me very kindly to come to them, but I cannot 
let Mr& Willis stay with me away from her children. Yet 
it seems hard on Mr. Ward that you should be coming to me 
there. I suppose I must go to Mrs. — ^- ; but I waited to 
consult you. I had rather be at home, if it were right.' 

' It may easily be made right,' quietly said Louis. 

* How ? ' asked Mary. 

' I find,' he continued, ' that the whole a&ir may be 
easily settled, if you will give me authority.' 

' I thought I had given you authority to act in my 
name.' 

' It might be simplified.' 

' Shall I sign my name ? ' 

*' Yes — once — ^to make mine yours. If your claims are 
mine, I can take mudi better care of the Dynevor in- 
terest' 

Mary rested her cheek on her hand, and looked at him 
with her grave steady face, not very much discomposed after 
tiie first glunpse of his meaning. 

'Will you, Mary?' 

' You know I will,' she said. 

< Then there is no time to be lost. Let it be to-morrow. 
Yes' — g<»ng on in the quiet deliberate tone that made- it so 
difficult to interrupt him — ^ then I could, in my own person, 
negotiate for the sale of the mines. I find there is an ofier 
that Robson kept secret. I could wind up the accounts, see 
what ean be saved for the Northwold people, and take you 
safe home by the end of a fortnight.' 

' Oh, Louis ! ' cried Mary, almost sobbing, ' this will not 
do. I cannot entangle you in our ruinous afiairs.' 

' Insufficient objections are consent,' said Louis, smiling . 
* Do you trust me, Mary ? ' 

' It is of no use to ask.' 
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< You think I am not to be trusted witk affiura that haT<l 
become my own ? I believe I am, Mary. You know I must 
do my utmost for the Dynevors ; and I assure you I see my 
way. I have no reasonable doubt of clearing off all future 
liabilities. You mean to let me arrange ? ' 

«Yes; but—' 

' Then why not obriate all awkward situations at once ? ' 

' My father 1 You should not ask it, Louis.' 

* I would not hasten you, but for the sake of my own 
lather, Mary« He is growing old, and I could not have left 
him for anything but the hope of bringing him his own 
chosen daughter. I want you to help me t^e care of him, 
and we must not leave him alone to the loi^ evenings and 
cold winds.' 

Mary was yielding — ^ I must not keep you from him,' 
she said, * but to-morrow — a Sunday, too—' 

' Ah 1 Mary, do you want gaiety ? No ; if we cannot 
have it in a holy place, let it at least have the consecration 
of the day — let us have fifty-two wedding-days a year instead 
of one. Indeed I would not press you, but that I could take 
care of you so much better ; and it is not as if our acquaint- 
ance had not begun — ^how long ago— twenty-seven years, I 
think?' 

' Settle it as you like,' she managed to say, with, a great 
flood of tears — ^but what soft bright tears ! ' I trust you.' 

He saw she wanted solitude ; he only stayed for a few 
words of earnest thanks, and the assurance that secrecy and 
quietness would be best assured by speed. 'I will come 
back,' he said, ^ when I have seen to the arrangement. And 
there is one thing I must do first, one poor fdlow who must 
not be left in suspense any longer.' 

Tired as he ought to have been, he lightly crossed the 
8€tla to the room appropriated to business, where he had de- 
sired the two cler]^ to wait for him, and where Tom Madison 
stood against the wall, with folded arms, while Ford lounged 
in a disengaged attitude on a chair, but rose alert and re- 
spectful at his appearance. 

Louis asked one or two necessary questions on the custo- 
dy of the office for the night and ensuing day, and Ford 
made repeated assurances that nothing would be found miss* 
ing that had been left in his charge. ' I believe you, Mr. 
Delsford,' said Fitzjocelyn, quietly. * I do not ^^tpV the 
lower specied of fraud was ever in your style.' 
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Delaford tried to opea his lipB, but viaiblj diook. Louis 
answered what he had not yet said, ' I do not int^id to ex- 
pose 70a. I think you had what excuse negleot eau give, 
and unless I i^uld be called on conscientiously to speuc to 
your character, I shall, leave you to make a new one.' 

Delaford began to stammer out thanks, and promises of 
ea^laining the whole of Bobson's peculations (littie he knew 
the whole of them). 

' There is one earnest of your return to sinewity that I 
require,' said Louis. ' Explain at once the degree of your 
acquaintance with Charlottse Arnold.' 

Tom Madison still stood moodily — ^affeetin^ not to hcMr. 

*' Oh ! my Lord, I did not know that you ^re interested 
in that young person.' 

^I am interested where innocence has been maUizned,' 
said LoDis, sternly. . 

* I am sure, my Lord, nothing has ever passed at which 
the most particular need take umbrage,' exclaimed Delaford. 
^ If Mr. Madison will recollect, I mentioned notiiiag as the 
most fastidious need — ' 

Mr. Madison would not hear. 

^ Tou only inferred that she had not been insensible to 
your attractions ? ' 

' Why, indeed, my Lord, I flatter myself that in my time 
I have had the happiness of not being unpleasing to the sex,' 
said Delaford, with a sigh and a simper. 

' It is a mortifying question, but you owe it to the young 
woman to answer, whether she gave you any encourage- 
ment.' 

' No, my Lord. I must confess that she always spoke 
of a previous attachment, and dashed my earlier hopes to the 
ground.' 

' And th^ book of poems 1 How came that to be in your 
possession ? ' 

Delaford confessed that it had been a little tribute, re- 
turned upon his hands by the young lady in question. 

' One question more, Mr. Delaford : what was the feust as 
to her lending you means for your voyage ? ' 

Delaford was not easily brought to confession (m this 
head ; but he did at length own that he had gone in great dis- 
tress to Charlotte, and had appealed to her bounty; but he 
distinctly acknowledged that it was not in the capacity of 
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isitor ; m 6ei, as ii« ended by deelaring, he had the pleas- 
ure of taying that there was no youDg person whom he 
esteesed more hi^Iy than Miss Arnold, and that she hadl 
Bever ciTen him the least encoaragement, snch as need dis- 
tress the happy man who had se#Ured her affections. 

The happy man did not move till Belaford had left the 
room, when Louis walked np to him and said, 'I can ftirtiier 
tell yon, of my own knowledge, that that good girl refased 
large wages, and a lady's-maid's place, par^y because she 
iroald not lire in the same house with that man ; and she has 
worked on with a faithfdl affection and constancy, beyond all 
praise, as the nngle servant to Mr. and Mrs. Frost in their 
distress.' 

* Bon't talk to me, my Lord,' cried Tom, turning away ; 
' I'm tiie most unhappy man in the world ! ' 

' I did not- ask you to shake hands with IXelafbrd to-night. 
You will another day. He is only a vain coxcomb, and treat- 
ed you to a little of his conceit, with, perhaps, a taste of 
spite at a snoeessftd rivid ; but he has only shown you what 
a possession you have in her.' 

^You don't know what I've done, my Lord. I have 
written her a letter that i^e can never forgive ! ' 

' You don't know what I've done. Torn. I posted a letter 
by the mail just starting from Gallao— a letter to Mr. Frost, 
with a hint to Charlotte that you were labouring under a de- 
lusion ; I knew, from your narration, that Ford could be no 
other than my old friend, shorn of his beams.' 

* That letter—' still muttered^ Tom. 

' She'll forgive, and like you all the better for having 
afforded her a catastrophe, Tom. You may write by the 
next mail ; unless, what is better still, you come home with 
us by the same, and speak for yourself If I am your master 
then, I'll give you the holiday. Yes, Tom, it was important 
to me to clear up your countenance, for I want to bespeak 
your services to-morrow as my friend.' 

* My Lord 1 ' cried Tom, aghast. * If you do require any 
sudi service, though I should not have thought it, tiiiere are 
many nearer your own rank, officers and gentlemen fitter for 
an afiair of the kind. I never knew anything about fire- 
arms, siiu>e I gave up poaching.' 

' Indeed, Tom, I am very far from intending to dispense 
with your services. I want you to guide me to procure the 
required weapon I ' 
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neyer crossed the Isthmus without one ? ' 

' Yes, indeed, I did ; I nerer saw the party tlraie whom 
I should have liked to ohallenge in this way. Why, Tom, 
did you really think I hadr.oome out to Peru to fight » duel 
on a Sunday morning ? ' 

' That's what oomes of liying in this sort of place. ]>uels 
are meat and drink to the peo^e here,' said Tom, ashamed 
and relieved, * and there have been those who told me it was 
all that was wanting to make me a g^itbmaiL Bui ki what 
4$apaoity am I to serve you, my Lord ?- ' 

^ In the first plftee, tell me where I may procure a wedding- 
ring 1 Yes, Tom, that's the weapon 1 You've no objeoiion 
to being ^y friend in that oapaoity ? ' 

Tom's astonished delight went beyond the bounds of ex* 
pression, and ther^ore was compressed into an almost grim 
^ Whatever you will, my Lord ; ' but two hot tears were gush* 
ing from his eyes. He dashed them away, and added, 
< What a fool I am ! You'll believe me, my Lord, though I 
can't iqieak, that, though there may be many near» and more 
your equals, there's none on earth more glad and happy to see 
you so, than mysell' 

^ I believe it, indeed, Tom; shake hands, to wish me joy ; 
I am right glad to have one here from Ormersfield, to nuike 
it more home-like. For, though it is a hurry at last, you can 
guess what she has been to me from the first. Knowing her 
thoroughly has been one of the many, many benefits that 
Ferny deU conferred on me.' 

There was no time for more than to enjoin silence. Louis 
had to hurry to the Consul and the Chaplain, and to overcome 
their astonishment. 

On the other hand, Mary was, as usual, seeking and re- 
covering the balance of her startled e^lrits in her own . 
chamber. She saw ihe matter wisely and simply, and had 
full confidence in Louis, with such a yearning for his protec- 
tion that, it may be, the strange suddenness of the proposal 
cost her the less. She came forth and announced her inten- 
tion to Mrs. Willis, who was inclined to resent it aa deroga- 
tory to the dignity of womanhood, and the privileges of a 
bride ; but Mary smiled and answered that, ' when he had 
taken so much trouble for her, she could not give him hoj 
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more bj ikingB oi that sort. Slie mmt be as litflein bis way 
as possible.' 

And Mrs. Willis sighed, and pitied her, but was glad that 
riie should bo off her poor brother's mind as soon as 
mi^ be, and was glad to resign the task of ehaperonlng 
her. 

Only three persons beyond the Consul's family knew 
what was about to happen, when Miss Ponsonby, in her deep 
monmingi attended the morning serrice in the large hall at 
the Gonsnl-honse ; and sueh eyes as were direoted towards 
the handsome stranger, only gaaed at the unwonted spectacle 
of an English nobleman, not with the more eager curiosity 
that would have been attached to him had all been known. 

Mr. Ward lingered a few mommits, and begged for one 
word with Miss Ponsonby. She could not but comply, and 
came to meet him, blushing, but composed, in that simple, 
frank kindness which only wished to soft«i the disappoint- 
ment. 

' Mary,' he said, < I am not come to harass you. I have 
done so long enough, and I would not hare tormented you, 
but on that one head I did not do justice to your jud^enl 
I see now how vain my hope was. I am glad to have met 
him— I am glad to know how worthy of you he is. and to 
hare seen you in such hands.' 

' You are yery kind to speak so,' said Mary. 

* Yes, Mary, I could not have borne to part with you, if 
I were not convinced that he is a good man as well as an able 
man. I might have known that you would not choose other- 
wise. I shall see your name among the great ladies of the 
land. I came to say something else. I wish to thank you 
for the many happy hours I have spent with you, though you 
never for a moment trifled with me. It was I who deceived 
myself. Good-bye, Mary. Perhaps you will write to my 
sister, and let her know of your arrival.' 

' I will write to you, if you please,' said Mary. 

^ It will be a great pleasure,' he said, earnestly. < And 
will you let me be of any use ia my power to you and Lord 
Fitsjocelyn ? ' 

' Indeed, we shall be most grateful. You have been a 
most kind and forbearing friend. I should like to know thai 
you were happy,' said Mary, lingering, and hardly knowin| 
what to say. 
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^ My Utile nieoea are foioA enouffh of their uncle. M j 
pister wants me. In short, jou need not rex yourself abont 
me. Some day, when I am an old man, I may come and 
bring you news of Lima. Meanwhile, you will sometimes 
wear this bracelet, and remember that you haye an old friend. 
I shall call on Lord Fitzjocelyn at the office to-morrow, and' 
see if we can find any clue to Bobson's retreat Qood-bye, 
and blessings on you, Mary ' 

Mary rejoined Louis, to speak to him of the kind and 
noble man who so generously and resolutely bore the wreck 
of his Ikdfpes. They walked up and down together in the cool 
shade of the trees in the Consul's garden, and they spoke of 
the unselfishness which seemed to take away the smart from 
the wound of disappointment. They spoke sometimes, but 
the day was for the most part spent in ^e sweetness of pen- 
sive, happy silence, musing with full hearts over this crown- 
ing of their long deferred hopes, and not without prayer that 
the same protecting Hand might guide them, as they should 
walk together through life. 

By-and-by Mary disappeared. She would perhaps have 
preferred her ordinary dress — but the bridal white seemed to 
ber to be due both to Louis and to the solemn rite and 
mystery ; and when the time came, she met hhn, in her plain 
white muslin and long veil, confined by a few sprays of real 
orange flowers, beneath which her calmly noble &ce was seen, 
simple and collected as ever, forgetting in her earnestness 
all adjuncts that might have been embarrassing or distressing. 

The larfe hall was darkening with twilight, and the 
flowers and branches that decked it showed gracefully in the 
subdued light. Prayer and praise had latdy echoed there, 
and Louis and Mary could feel that He was with them who 
blessed the pair at Oana, far distant as they were from their 
own church — ^their own home. Yes, the church, their mother, 
their home, was with them in her sacred ritual and her choice 
blessings, and their consciences were free from self-will, or 
self-pleasing, such as would have put far from them the pre- 
ciousgifts promised in the name of their Lord. 

when it was over, and they first raised their eyes to 
one another's faces, each beheld in the other a look of entire 
thankfiil content, not the less perfect because it was grave 
and peacefiiL 

' I think mamma would be quite happy,' said Mary. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE MABVBL OP PEBIT. 

TnTB, Aagellna, ^vw Amt, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thv own, thy ]ong-lo«t Edwin here, 

£e0t«wed to lore and thee. 

6oLMaaTB> 

Lord Ormsbsfielb sat alone in tbe library, where the fire 
burnt more for the sake of cheerfnlness than of warmtL 
HiR eyes were weary with reading, and, taking off his spec- 
tacles, he tnmed his chair away from the table, and sat gaz- 
ing into the fire, giving audience to dreamy thoughts. 

He missed the sunny face ever prompt to watch his 
moods, and find or make time for the cheerful word or de- 
sultory chat which often broke and refreshed drier occupa- 
tion. He remembered when he had hardly tolerated the 
flass of flowers, the scraps of drawing, the unbusinesslike 
ooks at his son's end of the table ; but the room looked dull 
without them now, and he was ready to own the value of the 
grace and finbh of life, hindering the daily task from ab- 
sorbing the whole man, as had been the case with himself in 
middle life. 

Somewhat of the calm of old age had beffun to fall on 
the Earl, and he had latterly been wont to think more deeply. 
These trifles could not have spoken to his heart save for their 
ocxmexion with his son ; and even Louis's tastes would have 
w«m out with habit, had it not been for the radiance per- 
manent in his own mind, namely, the thankful, adoring love 
that finds the true brightness in ' whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
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good report.' ThiB spirit it wm wbiob had kept bis hmati 
fireflh, bia s{^rit yonihftily and changed eonatitutional rersa- 
tilit J ialo a power of hearty adaptation to the least ooogenial 
tastes. 

Qeirtlesiess, affection, humility^ and refinement were in his 
natareu Mrs. Frost had trained these qualities into the 
beauty of Christian ^aces; and Mrs. Ponaonby and her 
daughter had taught him to bring his hi^ princi^es to sup- 
ply that whioh was wanting. Indolenoe of will, facility of 
disposition, unsteadiness of purpose, inconsiderate impulses 
wi^out perseyeranee, had all betokened an inherent weak- 
ness, which the EarPs cure, ambition, had been powerless to 
remedy ; but duty had been effectual in drawing strength 
out of what had been feeble by nature. It was religion 
that had made a man of Louis; and his father saw and 
owned it, no longer as merely the woman's guide in life and 
the man's resource chiefly in death, to be respected and 
moderately attended to, but never so as to interfere unrea- 
sonably with the world. No ; he had learnt that it was the 
only sure and sound moving-spring; he knew it as his wm's 
strengthening, brightening thread of life ; and began to per- 
ceive that his own course might have been less ^oomy and 
less harsh, devoid of such dark strands, had he h^d the right 
clue. The contrast brought back some lines whlch^ without 
markinff, he had heard Louis and his aunt reading together ; 
and, albeit little wont to look into his son's books, he was so 
nmch haunted by the rhythm that he rose and searched them 
out — 

Yes, mark him weU, ye cold and proud, 
Bewildered in a heartless crowd, 
Starting and turning pale 
At rumour's angnr din : 
Ko storm can now assail 
The charm he bears withhi. 
R^oicing stiO, and doing good, 
And with the thonght of God imbued, 
No glare of high estate, 

No gloom of woe or want, 
The radiance may abate, 
Where Heaven delights to haunt. 

The description went to his hearty so well did it agree 
with Louis. Yet there was a sad feeling, for the South 
American mail had been some days due, and he had not 
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hmrA of his son nitoe he was aboat to land at Oallao. Fire 
months was a long absence ; and as the ehanees of feilnre, 
disappointment, climate, disease, and shipwreck arose before 
him, he marvelled at himself for having consented to peril 
his sole treasure, and even ftncied that a solitary, childless 
old ase might be the penalty in store for having waited to 
be led heavenward by his son* 

It was seldom that the Earl gave way ; and, reproachii^ 
himself fbr his weakness, he ronsed himsdf and rang the 
bell for better light. There was a movement in the honse, 
and for some moments the bell was not answered : but pres- 
ently the door was opened. 

' Bring the other lamp.' 

< Yes, my Lord.' 

The slow, soft voice did not belong to Frampton. He 
started np, and there stood Louis i 

^ My dear father,' he said ; and Lord Ormersfield sprang 
up, ffrasped his son's hand, and laid the other hand on his 
shoiuder, but durst ask no questions, for the speedy return 
seemed to bespeak that he had failed. He looked in Louis's 
face, and saw it full of emotion, with dew on the eyela^es ; 
but suddenly a sweet archness gleamed in the eyes, and he 
steadied his trembling lip to say with a smile, 

' Lady Fitzjooelyn I ' 

And that very moment Mary was in Lord Onnersfield's 
arms. 

' My children I my dear children, happy at last ! Qod 
bless you ! This is all I ever wished ! ' 

He held a hand of each, and looked from one to the other 
till Mary turned away to hide her tears of joy ; and Louis, 
with his eyes still moist, began talking, to give her time to 
recover. 

*You will forgive our not writing? We landed this 
morning, found the last mail was not come in, and could not 
help coming on. We knew you would be anxious, and 
thouffht you would not mind the suddenness.' 

' r^o, indeed,' said his father ; ' if all surprises were like 
this one ! But you are the loser, Mary. I am afraid this is 
not the reception for a bride 1 ' 

< Mary has dispensed with much that belongs to a bride,' 
said Louis. ' See here I ' and, seizing her hand, he began 
pulling off her glove, till ahe did it for him ; ' did you ever 
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SM waeh a wedding-ring ? — ^ft gveat^ oolid iUuig of PeruTiui 
gold, with a Spanish posj inude 1 ' 

* I like it,' fiaid Mary ; * it shows—' 

' What you are worth, eh, Mary ? Well ! here we are I 
It seems real at last I And you, father, have you been 
well ? ' 

' Yes, well indeed, now I have yon both I But how 
came you so quickly ? You never brought her across the 
Isthmus ? ' 

' Indeed I did. She would come. It was her first act of 
rebellion ; for we were not going to 4et you meet the frosts 
alone — the October frosts, I mean; I hope the Dynevor 
Frosts are all right ? ' . 

Erampton was here seen at the open door, aoubtful 
whether to intrude ; yet, impelled by necessity, as he caught 
Fitzjocelyn's eye, he, hesitating, said — 

^ My Lord, the Spanish gentleman 1 ' 

^ The greatest triumph of my life ! ' cried Louis, actually 
clapping his hands together with eostacy, to the butler's ex- 
treme astonishment. 

* Why, Erampton, don't you know him ? ' 
'My Lord! 11' 

' Let me introduce you, then, to— Mr. Thomas Madison ! ' 
and, as Erampton still looked perplexed, looking at the fine, 
foreign-looking man, who was keeping in the background, 
busied with uie luggage, Louis continued, 'You cannot 
credit such a marvel of Peru 1 ' 

' Young Madison, my Lord 1 ' repeated Erampton, slowly 
coming to his senses. 

' No other. He has done Lady Eitzjocelyn and all of 
us infinite service,' continued Louis, quickly, to prevent 
Madison's reception from receiving a fall in proportion to 
the grandeur of the first impression. ' He is to stay here 
for a short time before going to his appointment at Bristol, 
in Mr. Ward's countins-house, with a salary of £180. I 
shall be much obliged if you will make him welcome.' 

And, returning in his glee to the library, Louis found 
Mary expluning how ' a gentleman at Lima,' who had long 
professed to CQvet so good a clerk as Madison, had, on the 
break-up of their firm, offered him a confidential post, for 
which he was well fitted by his knowledge of the Spanish 
language and the South American trade, to receive the 
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mrgom 0eB( borne. ' In tniih,' sud Xioiiii, emumg ib, ' I 
had reason to be proud of my pupil. We eonld neyer iuiTe 
found our way through the aocounts without him ; and the 
old OcHrnish man, whom we eent for from the- mines, gave 
teetimony to him such as will do Mr. Holdaworth's heart 
good. But nothing is equal to Frampton's taking him for 
a Spanish Don 1 ' 

^ And poor Delalbrd's witness was quite as mu<^ to his 
credit,' said Mary. 

' Ay I if Deli^ord had not been equally willing to depose 
amnst him when he was the apparent Catiline I ' said Louis. 
n?oor Delaford 1 he was very useful to us, after all; and I 
should be glad to know he had a better &te than going off 
to the diggings with a year's salary in his pocket ? ' * 

* Then eTerythin|^ is settled ? ' asked his father. 

' Almost everything. The mines are off our hands, and 
the transfer will be completed as soon as Oliver has sent his 
signature ; and there's quite enough saved to make them very 
comfortable. You have told me nothing <^ them yet ? ' 

' They are all very well James has been coming here 
twice a- week since I nave been at home, and hto been very 
attentive and pleasant ; but I have not been at the Terrace 
much. There never was such a housefnll of children. Oil* 
ver's room is the only place where one is safe from falling 
over two or three. However, they seem to like it, and to 
think, the more the better. James oame over here the morn- 
ing after the boy was born, as much delighted as if he had 
had any proc^)ect8.' 

' A boy at last 1 Poor Mr. Pynevw ! Does he take il 
as an insult to his misfortunes ? ^ 

' He seems as well pleased as they ; and, in fiftot, I hope 
the boy may not, after all, be unprovided lor. Mr. Mansell 
wrote to offer to be gbdfather, and I thought I oould not do 
otherwise than ask him to stay here. I am glad I did so, 
for he told me that now he has seen for himself the noMe 
way they are going on in, he has made up his mind. He has 
no relation nearer than Isabel, and he means to make his will 
in favour of her son. He asked whether I would be a trus- 
tee ; but I said I was growing old, and had little doubt you 

* A recent writer relates that he found a near relation of a noble- 
man gaming a scanty Hvelihood as cdioe-biaek at the diiEcines. Querr. 
Might not this be Mr. Delaford? 
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would be glad enmigh. Toa will have pkntj of sneli wor£, 
Louis. It is very dange^ns to be known as a good man-of- 
bvsiiiefls, and good-natured.' 

' Praj, how does Jem bear it ? ' 

*• Wiitk tolerable equanimity. It may be many years be- 
fore the child is a£fected by it, if Mrs. Mansell has it for her 
life. Besides, James is a wiser man than he used to be.' 

< He has been somewhat like Robinson Crusoe's old goat,' 
said Louis. ' Poor Jem ! the fall and the scanty fare tamed 
him. I liked him so well before, that I did not know how 
mnxAk better I was yet to like him. Mary, yon must see his 
workhouse. Oiring up his time to it as he does, he does in- 
finite good there.^ 

^ Yes, Mr. Calcott says that he lires in fear of some one 
<^ring him a liring,' said Lord Ormersfield. 

' And the dear old G-iraffe ? ' said Louis. 

' Clara ? She is looking almost handsome. I wish some 
good man would marry her. She would make an excellent 
wife.' 

' I am not ready to spare her yet,' said Mary ; * I must 
make aequaintanee with her before any excellent man carries 
her off.' 

< But there is a marriage that will surprise you,' said the 
Eaxl; ' your eldest xsousm, whose name I can never re- 
membtf — ' 

^Virginia,' cried Louis. 'Captain Lonsdale, I hope?^ 
' What could have made you fix on him ? ' 
' Because the barricades could not have been in vain, ani 
he was an excellent fellow, to whom I owe a great deal of 
gratitude. He kept my aunt's terrors in abevance most gal- 
lantly ; and little Virginia drank in his words, and built up 
a hero 1 But how was it ? ' 

' You remember that Lady Conway would not take out 
advice, and stay quietly at home. On the first steamer she 
fell in with this captain, and it seems tiiat she was helplesi 
eaaough, without her former butler, to be very gratefiil to him 
for managing her passports and conducting her through Ger- 
many. And the conclusion was, that she herself had en- 
couraged him so far, that she really had not any justification 
in relying when he proposed for the young lady, as he is 
fairly provided for.' 

' My poor aunt 1 No one ever pities her when she is 
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* hoist inth her own petird P I am glad, poor Yirginht m to 
be happy in her own waj.' 

< 1 shall send my congratulations to-morrow,' said the 
Earl, smiling trinmphantly, ' and a piece of intelligence of 
mj own. At H. o. M. Gonsol's, Lima — ^what day was it, 
Loois?' 

Mary ran away to take off her bonnet, m much sorpnsed 
by the EarPs mirth as if nke had seen primroses in December. 
Yet such blossoms are sometimes tempted forth ; and alfeo- 
tion was breathing something like a second sprine on the life 
BO long nnnafcuraUy chilled and blighted. If his shonlders 
were bowed, his figure had lost much of its rigidity ; and 
though his locks were thinned and whitened, and his oounte- 
nance sliglitly ased, yet the softened look and the more fre- 
quent smile had smoothed away the stenmess, and given 
gentleness to his dignity. 

No sooner was aie out of the room than Lord Ormersfield 
asked, ^ And what have you done with the Snanirii woman ? ' 

The answer excited a peal of laughter, which made Louis 
stand aghast, both at such unprecedented meriiment and at 
the cause ; for hitherto he had so entirely felt with Mary, as 
never to have seen the ludicrous aspect of the elopement 
Presently, however, he was amused by perceiving that his 
father not merely regarded it as a reli^ from an embarrass- 
ing charge, but as an entire acquittal for his own conscience 
for any danders he had formerly b^eved of DoSa Bosita. 

Louis briefly explained that, the poor lady being provided 
for by Bobson's investments in America, he had Siought it 
ri^t that the Ponsonby share of the firm should bear the 
loss through these embezzlements ; and he had found thafe 
her extravagance had made such inroads on the property, 
that while the Dynevor riiare (always the largest) resulted m 
a fair competence, Louis had saved nothing out of the wreck 
of the Pons(mby affairs but Mary herself. ' Oan you excuse 
it, father ? ' he said, with all the old debonncUre manner. 

' You will never be a rich man, Louia You and she will 
have some cares, but — ' and his voice grew thick — * you are 
rich in what makes life happy. Yon have left me nothing 
more to ask or wish for I ' 

< Except that I may be worthy of her, father. You first 
tauffht me how she ought to be loved. You have been very 
patrant with me all this time. I feel as if I mtM^ thank you 
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for h^^— -' ftttd then, ckangii^ his teme as she opened the door 
— ' Look at her now she hai| her bonnet off---does not she 
look natural ? ' 

' I am sure I feel so,' said Maty. ' Yon know this al- 
ways seamed more like home than anything else.' 

^ Yes, and now I do feel sure that I have yon at last, 
Mary. That Moorish castle of yours used to make me afraid 
of wak^aing : it was so nmeh fitter for Isabel's fantastic Vis* 
count By-the-bye, has she brought that book out ? ' 

' Oh, yes ; and James is nearfy as proud of it as he is of 
his son. He actually wanted me to read it ! He tells me 
it is selling very well, and I hope it may really bring them 
in something.' 

^ Now, then — there's the tea. Sit down, Mary, and look 
ex*ctly as you did the morning I came home and found you^" 

' I'm afraid I cannot^' said Mary, looking up in his &(^ 
willi an arch, deprecating expression. 

* Why not?' 

' Don't you know that I am so much happier ? ' 

Before breakfast next mominff Fitcjocelyn must visit his 
£uin, and Mary must come with him. 

How delicious was that English morning after Iheir voy- 
age ; the slant rays of the sun silvering the turf, and casting 
rainbows across tne gossamer threads from one brown bent 
to another ; the harvest fields on the slopes dotted with rich 
sheaves of wheat ; the coppices, in their summer glory, here 
and there touched with the gold of early autumn, and the 
slopes and meadows bright with lively green, a pleasant 
change for eyes fresh from the bare, rugged mountain-side 
and tne rank unwholesome vegetation of Panama. Shaggy 
little Scottish oxen were feeding on the- dewy grass, their 
black coats looking sleek in the sun beyond the long shadows 
of the thorns ; but as Mary said, laughing, ' Only Farmer 
Fitzjocelyn's cattle came here now ; ' and she stopped more 
than once to be introduced to some notable animal, or to 
hear the history of experiments in fatting beasts. 

^ There 1 they have found you out ! That's for you,' said 
Louis, as a merry peal of bells broke out from the church 
tower, and came joyously up through the tranquil air. ' Yes, 
Ormersfield, you are greeting a friend ! You may be very 
glad, old place 1 I wish Mr. Holdsworth would come up to 
breakfast 1 Is it too wet for you this way, Maiy ? ' 
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TUf wij mm into Femy^U, and Mary answered, ' Ob, 
nO"-no ; it is where I most wanted to go with yon. We have 
never been there together sinoe— ' 

' No^ yon never would walk with me after I oonld go 
alone 1 '^^said Louis, with a playful tone of reproaeh, veiling 
deq> feeling. 

In silence he handed her down the roekj steps, plunging 
deeper among the hasels and rowaartrees ; ^n pausing, he 
turned aside tiie luxuriant leaves of a tuft of hartstongue, 
and showed her, cut on a stone, veiled both by the verdure 
and the form of the reck, the letters-— 

Deo Oratias, 
L. F. 1847. 

< I like that P was all that Mary's full heart aUowed hca- 
to say. 

' Yes,' said Louis, ' I feel quite as thankful for the acci- 
dent as for the preservation.' 

' ' And that aear mamma was with us,' added Mary. ' Be- 
tween her and you, it was a blessing to us alL I see these 
letters are not new ; you must have cut them out long ago.' 

' As soon as I oovdd set here without help,' he answered. 
' I thought I should be Me to find the very spot where I 
lay, by remembering the cross which the bare mountain-ash 
boughs made against the sky; but by that time they were 
all leaf and flower ; and now, do you see, there they are, with 
the fruit just formed and blushing.' 

' Like other things,' said Mary, reaching after the quray ; 
' once all blossom, now — ' 

' Fruit very unripe,' as he said, between a smile and a 
sigh ; ' but there is some encouragement in the world alter 
all, and every project of mine has not turned out like my two 
specimens ai copper ore. You remember them, Mary, and 
our first encounter.' 

^ Eemember it 1 ' said Maiy. < I don't think I forget a 
day of that summer.' 

' What I brought you here for,' said Louis, ' was to ask 
you to let me do what I have long wished — to let me put the 
letter M here ? ' 

' I think you might have done it without leave,' said 
Mary. 

^ So I might at first, but by the time I came here again, 
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Marj, yon had become in my estimation < a Uitle more tiian 
kin,^ and less than — ^no, I won't say that, but one isonld not 
treat you as comfortably as Olara. I lost a coosiu one 
Angust day, and never foond het again 1 ' 

* Never ? ' 

' Never — but the odd thing is, that I eannot believe that 
what I did fini has been away these seven years.' 

' Yes, that is very strange,' said Mary ; ' I have felt it* 
00. 'We do seem' to nnderstand and gaess each other's thoughts 
as if we had been going on together all this time. I believe 
it is because you gave me the first impulse to think, and 
tAugfat me the way.' 

' And I know who first taught me to think to any pur^ 
pose,' said Louis, smiling. < But who is this descending on 
us?' 

It was the Spanish gentleman, reddening all over at audi 
an encounter, in mid-career towards her at the Terrace, and 
muttering something, breathless and almost suriy, about be^ 
ging pardon. 

^ Lookiiere, Tom,' said Louis, lifting the leaves to show 
the letters. ' That is all I ever could feel on that matter, 
and so should you. There, no more about it, — you want to 
be on your way ; and tell Mr. Frost that we shall be at 
Northwold in tne afternoon.' 

About half-an-hour after, Olara was delicately blowing 
tiie dust out of the wreath of forget-me-nots on the porcelain 
shepherdess's hat, when a shriek resounded through the house, 
and, barely saving the Arcadian in her start, she rushed 
downstairs. James, in his shirt-sleeves, was already on his 
way to the kitchen. There Kitty was found, too much 
lightened to run away, making lunges with the toasting-foric 
at a black-bearded figure, who held in his arms Charlotte Ar- 
nold, in a fit of the almost forgotten hysterics. The work- 
house girl shrieked for the police; Jane was at Master 
Oliver's door, prepared for flight or defence ; Isabel stood on 
the stairs, with her baby in her arms, and her little flock 
clinging to her skirts, when Clara darted back, laughing too 
much to speak distinctly, as she tried to explain who the ruf- 
fian really was. * And Louis is coming, and Mary ! Oh 1 
Isabel, he has her at last 1 Oh ! Jem 1 Jem 1 did we ever 
want dear granny so much I I always knew it would come 
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rigbt at lut I Jane, Jane, do yon hear, Lord Fitsjoodyli 
is married 1 Let me in ; I must go and tell Uncle Oliv^ ! ^- 

James looked at Isabel, and read in her smile Clara's 
final acanittal from "all snspiof ons beneath the dignity of both. 
Uncle Oliyer would have damped her joy, had it been in his 
power. He gave np his affairs as hopeless, as soon aa he 
found that youne Fitzjocelyn had only made them an eKcuse 
for getting married, and he was so excessiyely angry with her 
for being happy, that she found she must carry her joyous &oe 
out of his sight 

It was not easy to be a dignified steady governess that 
morning, and when the lessons were finished, she could hare 
danced home all the way. She had scarcely reached the 
Terrace gate, when the well-known sound of the wheels was 
heard, and in another moment she was between the two dear 
cousins ; Fitzjocelyn's eyes dancing with gladsomeness, and 
Mary's broad tranquil brow and frank kindly smile, fr^efrom 
the shadow of a single cloud 1 Clara's heart leapt up with 
joy, joy full and unmixed, the guerdon of the spirit untouched 
by vanity or selfishness, without one taint that could have 
mortified into jealous, disa|^ointed pain. It wasUiss to oiie 
of those whom she loved best; it was the winning of a bro- 
ther and sister, and perhaps Clara^s life had never had a 
happier moment 

Lord Ormersfield could have thanked her for that joyous, 
innocent welcome. He had paid her attentions for his son's 
sake, of which he. had become rather ashamed; and as Louis 
and Mary hastened on to meet James and Isabel, he detained 
her for a moment, to say some special words of kindness. 
Clara, perhaps, had an intuitive perception of his meaning, 
and reference to her past heiress state, for she laughed gaily, 
and said, *■ Tes, I never. was more glad of anything ! He was 
so patient that I was sure he deserved it 1 I always trusted 
to such a time as this, when he used to talk to me for want 
of dear grandmamma.' 

Mary was led upstairs to be introduced to the five chil- 
dren, while the gentlemen went over the accounts in Oliver's 
room. Enough had been rescued from the ruin to secure, 
not wealth, but fair competence ; the mines were disposed of 
to a company which would pay the value by instalments, and 
all the remainder of the business was in train to be easily 
wound up by Mr. Ward. Mr. Dynevor's gratitude was not 
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<y?er|K>wering : he was lAort and dry, privately eonyinced 
4hat he oould have managed matters much better himself, and 
oharging all the loss on Fitzjocelyn's foUj in letting Robson 
escape. But, though James wiis hurt at his unthankfulness, 
and Lord Ormersfield oould have been Very angry, the party 
mest coneeraed did not take it much to heart ; he believed 
he had done his best, but an experienced eye might detect 
blunders, and he knew it was hard to trust affairs out of one's 
own hands. 

£yen the Earl was elad to escape to the sitting-room, 
ihen^ ererj one was talking at once, and Mercy the loudest ; 
and Louis, as the children would call him in spite of their 
mamma, was at once seized on by Kitty ta be introduced to 
* our brother.' 

' And what is his name, Kitty ?' 

' Woland !' shouted all the young ladies in chorus. 

' Sir Woland is in the book that mamma did make,' said 
Kitty. 

Louis looked at Isabel with laughing eyes. 

' It was Uncle Oliver's great wish,' she said, ' and we did 
not wish to remember the days of Sir Hubert.' 

Before Lord Ormersfield was quite deafened, Louis recol- 
lected that they must show Mary at the House Beautiful ; 
and they took leave. The Earl begged James to come back 
to dinner with them, and Louis asked if Clara could not find 
room in the carriage too. It was the earnest of what Ormers- 
field was to be to her henceforth, and she was all delight, and 
earnestness to be allowed to walk home with James by star- 
light. And the evening realized all she could wish. The 
gentlemen had their conversation in the dining-room, and 
Mary and Clara sat on the steps together in the warm tini- 
light, and talked of granny ; and Clara poured out all that 
Mary did not yet Iaow of Louis. 

' I hear you have been in hysterics again,' had been Lord 
Fitzjocelyn's greeting to Charlotte. ' You are prepared for 
the consequences.' 

Charlotte was prepared. The mutual pardon had not 
been v&ry hard to gain, and Tom had only to combat her 
declarations that it was downright presumptuous for her to 
have more than master had a year, and her protests that she 
oould not leave her mistress and the dear cnildren in their 
poverty. The tidings that they were relieved from their 
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preset Btrult answered tUa semple, uid Chariot wm « 
prettj pioiure of shrinking exultation when she c<Hidaoted. 
her betrothed to Mrs. Martha, who, howeyer, deoLared that 
she would not take his hundred and eighty peuBds a year — 
no, nor twice that^ — ^to marry him in that tWe Uack beard. 
Mrs. Beckett made him exceedingly welcome, and ho spent 
the chief part of his tune at No, 5, where he was much more 
at ease than at Ormersfield. He confessed that, though not 

SVen to bashfulness before any man, there was something in 
x. Frampton's exoessire ciTUity that quite oyereame him, 
and made him always expect to be kicked out of doois the 
Jiext minute for sauciness. 

Gharlotte^s whirlwinds of leeling had nearly ei^ended 
themselTes in that one shock of meeting. The years ^ cheer- 
ful toil, and the weeks of grief and suspense, had been good 
traininff lor that silly little heart, and the proq>ect of her new 
duties brought on her a sobering sense of responsibility. She 
would always be tender and clinging, but the fragrant wood- 
bine would be trained round a sound, sturdy oak, and her 
modesty, gentleness, and sincerity, gave every promise of her 
beii^ an excellent wife. 

Tom had little time to spare before undertaking his new 
office, and it was better that the parting should be speedy, tor 
it was a grievous one, both to the little bride and to Isabel 
and the children. Friend rather than servant, her place 
coidd be ill supplied by the two maids who were coming in 
her room, and Isabel could have found it in her heart to 
sympathize with Mercy and Salome in their detestation of 
the black man who was coming to take away tkeir dear 
Oharlotte. 

Clara's first outlay, on her restoration to comparative 
wealth, was on Oharlotte's wedding-dress. It was ^oommis- 
sion given to Mary, when with Fitsj^pelyn she went to 
London for one day, to put the final stroke to the dissolution 
of the unfortunate firm, and to rejoice Aunt Melicent with 
the sight of her happiness. 

Good old Miss Ponsonby's heart was some degrees softer 
and less narrow than formerly. She had a good many preju- 
dices left, but she did not venture on such sweeping censures 
as in old times, and she would have welcomed Lord Ormers- 
field with real cordiality, for the sake of his love to her Mary. 
Indeed, Louis's fascinations and Mary's bri^t face had 
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almost penntaded her into oomiog home with ikoB ; but the 
oonfirmed Londooer preyailed, and she had a tyrant maid- 
servant^ who woold not let her go, even to the festiTal at 
Qrmersfield in honour of her nieoe. 

The Eiarl was bent on rejoicings for his son's marriage, 
and Louis dezterouslT managed that the banquet should t&e 
place on the day fixed for Tom's wedding, thus easting off all 
oppresuye sense of display, by regar£ng it as Madiscm's 
feast instead of his own. Clant, who seemed to have been 
set free from fforemess ta&ks solely to be the willing slave 
of all the world, worked as hard as Mary and Louis at all 
the joyous arrangements; nor was the festival its^, like 
many such events, less bright than the pnsvious toils. 

The wedding took place in Ormersfield Church, on a 
bright September morning ; James Frost performed the mar- 
riage, Lord Fit^oeelyn gave the bride away, and little Kitty 
was the bridesmaid. The rin^ was of Peruvian gold, and 
the brooch that clas^d the bride's laee collar was of silver 
from the San Benito mine. In her white bonnet and dove- 
eoloured silk, she looked as simple and lady-like as she was 
pretty, and a very graceful contrast to her Spanish gentleman 
bridegroom. 

The Ormersfield bowling-g^reen, which was wont to be so 
still and deserted, hemmed in by the dark ilex belt, beheld 
such a soene as had not taken piace there since its pres^it 
master was a boy. There were long tables spread for guests 
of all ranks and degrees. Louis had his own way with the 
invitations, and had gathered a miscellaneous hosl Sir 
Miles Oakstead had come to see his old friend made happy, 
and to smile as he was introduced to the rose-coloured pastor 
in his glass case. Mr. Oalcott was there, and Mrs. Calcott, 
all feuds with Mrs. James Frost long since forgotten ; and 
Sir Gilbert Brewster shone in his colonel's uniform, — ^for 
Lady Fitajocelyn had intimated a special desire that all the 
members of the yeomanry should appear in costume; and 
many a young farmer's wife and sister came all the more 
proudly, in the fond belief that her own peculiar hero looked 
in his blue and silver ' as well as Lord Fitajocelyn himself.' 
And Miss Mercy FaHhfuU was there, watching over Oliver, 
to make up for the want of her sister. Aiid old Mr. Walby 
Was bowing and gossiping with many a patient ; and James, 
with his little brown woman in his hand, was looking after 
Vol. IL— 14 
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the party of panpere for whom he had obtained a holiday; 
and Mr. Holdsworth was keepine guard over his Tillage boys, 
whose respectable parents remained in two separate iJirongs, 
male and female ; and Clara Frost was here, th^re, and every- 
where — ^now setting Mrs. Richardson at ease, now carrying 
little Mercy to look at the band, now conveying away Salome 
when frightened, now finding a mother for a village child 
taken with a sobbing fit of shyness, now conducting a stray 
schoolboy to his companions, now running up for a few gay 
words to her old unele, to make sure that he was neither 
chilly nor tired. . How pleasant it was to her to mingle with 

group after group of people, and hear from one and another 
ow handsome and how happy Lord Fitzjocelyn looked, and 
Xady Fitsjocelyn quite beautiful ; and, then, as they walked 
'from party to party, setting all at ease and leaving pleased 
looks wherever they went, to cross them now and then, and 
exchange a blithe smile or merry remark. 

No melancholy gaps here 1 thought she, as she helped h^ 
uncle to the easy chair prepared for him at the dinner-table; 
no spiritless curiosity, no forced attempts to display what no 
one felt 1 

There must needs be toasts, and such as thought them- 
selves assembled for the sake of the * marriage in high life,' 
were taken by surprise when Lord Fitzjocelyn rose, and 
began by thanking those assembled for assisting in doing 
honour to the event of the day — ^the marriage of two persona, 
for each of whom he himself as well as those most dear to 
him felt the warmest respect and gratitude for essential serr 
vices and disinterested attachment, alike in adversity and in 
prosperity. Unpleasant as he knew it was to have such trutiia 
spoken to one's face, he could not deny himself the satisfac- 
tion of expressing a portion of the esteem and reverence he 
felt for such noble conduct as had been displayed by those 
whose health he had the pleasure to propose — Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Madison. 

^ There,' was his aside, as he sat down, ^ I only hope I have 
not mB.de him surly ; poor fellow, I have put him in a pre- 
dicament, but it could not be otherwise 1 ' 

Olara had tears in her eyes, but not like those she had 
shed at Cheveleigh ; James gave Louis a look of heartfelt 
gratitude, bowed the lowest to the happy pair, and held up 
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. little Kitty that her imitative nod and sip, might not be lost 
upon them. 

Mrs. Beckett said, ^ Well, I never ! If ever a girl de- 
served it,' choked, and flourished her white handkerchief; , 
Frampton saluted like my Lord and Louis XI Y. rolled into 
one; and Warren and Gervas privately agreed that they did 
not know what was coming of the world, since Marksedge 
poachers had only to go to foreign parts to be coined goold in 
the silver mines. Mrs. Madison's pretty face was all blushes, 
smiles, and tears. Mr. Madison rose to reply with unexpected 
alacrity, and Louis was soon relieved from anxiety, at least, 
as far as regarded his eloquence, for he thought in the majes- 
tic Spanish idiom, and translated as he went — 

' My Lords,' he began, ' gentlemen and ladies and neigh- 
bours, my Lord Fitzjocelyn has done my wife and myself an 
honour as unlocked for as undeserved ; and the manner of 
the favour is such that we shall carry the grateful remem- 
brance to the end of our lives. He has been so condescend* 
ing as to speak of such services as it was in our power to 
render ; but he has passed over in silence that which gives 
him a claim to the utmost that I could place at his feet. He 
will forgive me for speaking openly; for I cannot refrain* 
from disburthening my mind, and letting you know, even 
more than you are at present aware of, what your Senor — 
what your Lord truly is. Most of you have known me but - 
too well. It is not ten years since I was a rude, untaught 
b6y upon the heath, such as a large proportion of those pres- 
ent would deem beneath their notice : Lord Fitzjocelyn did' 
not think so. His kindness of manner and encoursging words 
awakened in me new life and energy. He gave me his time 
and his teaching, and, what was far i|[iore, he gave me his 
sympathy and his example. It was these which gave vitality 
to lessons dimly understood, or which had fallen dead on my 
ears, when only heard in my irregular attendance at sohooL 
But the work in me was tardy, and at first I requited his 
kindness with presumption, insubordination, and carelessness. 
Then, when I had been dismissed, and when my wilful- n^- 
lect had occasioned the accident of which the traces are still 
only too visible, then, did I not merit to be exposed and cast 
off for ever ? I knew it, and I fled, as if I could leave be- 
hind me my grief and my shame. Little did I dare to guess 
that he was dealing with me as though I had been his own 
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brother, and scrapulouslj oonoealing my share i& the miafor- 
tone. When I returned, gnllen and orerwhelmed, he alone-*- 
jes ! and while still saffering severely — i^ke a kind word to 
me, and exerted himself to rescue me from the utter ruin and 
degradation to which despair would have led me. He placed 
me in the situation which conducted me to my present por- 
tion ; he gave me the impulse to improve myself; acid, above 
all, he inmsed into me the principles without which the rest 
would have been mere temptations. If I have been blest 
beyond my deserts — if I have been prosperous beyond rea- 
sonable e:q>ectation — ^if, among numerous failures, I have 
withstood some evils — all, under the greatest and highest 
Benefactor, is owing to the kindness, and, above all, to tiie 
generous forbearance of Lord Fitzjocelyn. I wish I could 
testify my gratitude in any better manner than by speaking 
of him to his fistce ; but I am sure you will all drink his 
health more heartily, if possible, for knowing one more trait 
in addition to your own personal experience of his char- 
aoter ! ' 

Alas I that all thines hidden, and yet to be proolaimed 
on the house-tops, would bear the light as well as Fitx]oce< 
lyn's secret ! The revelation of this unobtrusive act of pa- 
tience and forbearance excited a perfect tumult of enthusiasm 
among persons already worked up to great ardour for one so 
beloved ; and shouts, and even tears, on every side strove in 
vain to express the response to Madison's words. 

* Too bad, Tom ! ' was Louis's muttered comment. 

* You are paid in your own coin,' retorted Mary, raising 
her glistening eyes, full of archness. 

* I perceive it is no surprise to you. Lady Fitzjocelyn ! * 
said Sir Miles Oakstead ; < and, I own, nothing from that 
quarter ' (nodding at Louis) * surprises me greatly.' 

^She practised eavesdropping,' said Louis, ^when the 
poor fellow was relieving his mind by a confession to the 
present Mrs. Madison.' 

' And I think Mrs. Madison and I deserve credit for 
having kept the secret so long,' said Mary. 

* It explains,' observed Mr. Holdsworth. ^ I did not un* 
derstand your power over Madison.' 

* It was the making of us both,' said Louis ; * and a very 
fine specimen of the grandeur of that rough diamond. It 
elucidates what X have always said, that if you ctflk but find 
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tiba Gm yolserable plaoe, there is a wo&derfdl fund of noble- 
ness in some of these people.' 

/ Do you take this gentleman as an average specimen ? ' 

' IStretj plouf hboy is not an undeveloped Madison * but 
in every parish there may be some one with either the think- 
ing or the rising element in his oomposition ; and if the right 
ix^edimit be not added, the fermentation will turn sour, as 
my negle(^ had very nearly made it do with him. He would 
have been a fine demi^gue by this time, if he had not had a 
^geaetovm tamper and Sunday-school foundation.' 

' Hush I ' said Mary, smiling — ^ you must not Inoralize. 
I believe you are doing it that poor Farmer Norris may not 
eatch your eye.' 

Louis gave a dehonnaire glance of resignation ; and the 
fiurmer, rmag in the full current of feeling caused by Madi- 
aon's speeeh, said, with thorough downright emotion, that he 
knew it was of no use to try to enhance what had been al- 
ready so well expressed ; but he believed there was scarcely 
a person prcisent, who did not feel, equally with Mr. Madi- 
son, the ri^ht to claim Lord Fitzjocelyn as a personal friend, 
—and an irrepressible hum of fervent assent proved how 
truly the farmer spoke. 'Tes, — each had in turn ezperi- 
eneod so much of his friendly kindness, and, what was more, 
of his sympathy, that he could confidently affirm that there 
was scarcely one in the neighbourhood who had not learnt 
the news of his happiness as if some good thing had happened 
to himself individually. They all as one man were delighted 
to have him at home again, and to wish him joy of the lady, 
whom many of them knew already well enough to rejoice in 
welcoming her for her own sake, as well as for that of Lord 
Eitzjocelyn.' 

Again and agidn did the cheers break forth — ^hearty, 
liomely, and sincere ; and such were the bright, tearful, lov- 
ing eyes, which sought those of Fitzjocelyn on every side, 
that his own filled so fast that all seemed dazzled and misty, 
and he hastily strove to clear them as he arose ; but the 
swelling of his heart brought the happy dew again, and would 
/scarcely let him find voice. ' My friends, my dear, good 
i friends, you are all very kind to me. It is of no use to tell 
/ you tow little I deserve it, but you know how much I wish 
to do so, and here is one who has helped me, and who will 
help me. We thank you with fdl our hearts. You may 
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well wish my father and me joy, and yonrseWes too. Thank 
you ; you should not look at me so kindly if you wish me to 
say more.' 

The Earl, who had studied popularity as a useful engine, 
but had never prized love beyond his own family, was exeeed- 
iDgly touched by the ardour of enthusiastic affection that his 
-eou had obtained, — ^not by courting suffrages, not by gifts, 
not by promises, but simply by real open-hearted love to 
every one. Lord Ormersfield himself came in for demon- 
strations of warm feeling which he would certainly -never 
have sought nor obtained ten years ago, when he was re- 
spected and looked up to as an upright representative of cer- 
tain opinions; but personally, either disliked or regarded 
with coldness. 

He knew what these cheers were worth, and that even 
Fitzjocelyn might not long be the popular hero ; but he was 
not the less gratified and triumphant, and felt that no success 
of his whole life had been worth the present. 

'After all, Clara,' said Oliver Dynevor, as his n^hew 
and niece were assisting him to the carriage, * they have man- 
aged these things better than we did, though they did not 
have Guuter.' 

' Gunter can't bring heart's love down from town in a 
box,' said Clara, in a flash of indignation. ' No, dear 'uncle, 
there are thing? that can't be got unless by living for them.' 

^ Nor even by living for them, Clara,' said James ; ' you 
must live for something else.' 

Lord Ormersfield had heard these few last words, and 
• there was deep thought in his eye as he bade his cousins 
farewell at the hall door. 

Clara was the last to take her place ; and, as she tamed 
round with a merry smile to wish him good bye, he said, 
' You have been making yourself very useful, Clara, I am 
afraid you have had no time to enjoy yourself.' 

' That's a contradiction,' said Clara, laughing ; ' here's 
busy little Kitty, who never is thoroughly happy but when 
she thinks she is useful, and I am child enough to be of tbe 
same mind. I never was unhappy but when I wad set to 
enjoy myself It has been the most beautiful day of my 
life. Thank you for it. Good-bye ! ' 

The Earl crossed the hall, and found Mary standing 
alone on the terrace steps, looking out at the curling smoke 
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from the cottage chimneys, and on the coppices and hedge- 
rows. 

* Are you tired, my dear ? ' he said. 

*• Oh no 1 I was only thinking of dear mamma's persuad- 
ing Louis to ffo on with the crumpled plans of those cottages. 
How happy she would be.* 

*■ I was thinking of her likewise,' said the Earl. ^ Shov 
spoke truly when she told me that he might not be what I 
then wished to make him, but something far better.' 

Mary looked up with a Satisfied smile of approval, say- 
ing, ' I am glad you think so.' 

' Yes,' said Lord Ormersfield, ^ I have thought a good 
deal since. I have been alone here, and I think I see why 
Louis has done better than some of his elders. It seems to 
me that some of us have not known the duties that lay by the 
way-side, so to speak, from the main purpose of life. I wish 
I could talk it over with yotlr mother, my dear; what do you 
think she would say ? ' 

Mary thought of Louis's vision of the threads. ' I think,' 
she said, *■ that I have heard her say something like it. The 
real aim of life is out of sight, and even good people are too 
apt to attach themselves to what is tangible, like friendship 
or family affection, or usefulness, or public spirit ; but these 
are like the paths of glory which lead but to the grave, and 
no farther. It is the single-hearted, faithful aim towards 
the one thing needful, to which all other things may be added 
as mere accessories. It brings down strength and wisdom. 
It brings the life everlasting already to begin in this life, 
and so makes the path shine more and more unto the perfeot 
dayl' 



THE END. 
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lHAOKntAT'8 WOBSB. 
Tha Boelc of Saobi^ . • 
Mr. Browaali LettofSk . 

Tka Ceaftawma of Fttdioodk, 
The Fat Contribotor, . 
Jeamas' Diary. A Lagaadcf tha Rhiaa 
The Lnek of Barry Lyndon, . 
Man'aWiToa, ..... 
The Paria Sketch Book. 9 Tola. . 
The Shabby Genteel Stoiy, . 
The Tallowplosh Papers. 1 ToL Itirio. 
Thackeray's Woiks. • toIs. booad in olo1h( 

Troaoalt'fe Diplomacj of tha Rovotatlon, 



omacToria 
jrtistLab,. 



Clelh, 



Toekeimaa's Artist 
Up Ooontry Letter^ 

¥iwd*s Letten ftom Hiroa Ooutfawnti) . 

** Btaglidi Items, .... 

Waner'sRndimwIal Lessons fai Vnia 

Woman's Worth, . . . • . 

Phlloiophieal Worlok 

Condn's Comae of Modem Philosophy, . 

•* PhUosqphy of the BeantiM, . 

•< OB the Trae, BeantiAil, and Good, 
Comte's Posttire Philosophy. 9Tolflb . 
Hamllton'k Philosophy. 1 toL Sto. • 

Poetry and flie Itorauna. 

Amelia's Poenm. 1 toL 19mo» . • 
Bmwnell'S Poems. 19mo. . . . 
Bryaatli Poama. 1 vol. 8vo. Pl n a h ra t ed, 

« <* Antique mor. . . 

•* •• 9 wla. 19mo. doth, . 

« - IvoLlSmo. 

Byroali Pootfcal Woika. 1 toL «h>lli, 

« « « Antiqna " 

Bams' Poetical Woika. doth. 
Batter's Hadibna. Clotti. 
Oampbell'a Poetlcat Worla. 
Coleridge'a Poetical Worka. 
Cowpers Poetical Work^ 
Chaocer's Canterbury Tauo^ 
ftaate'S Poems. Cloth, . 
Drydan's Poetieal Works. CSoth, . 
Fay (J. S A Ulrie ; or/Tha Voioas^ 
Ooethe'k iMigenlahiTaoria. Twaialatad, . 
GiBOlanti Bdi&on of the British Poets. 19 nila. 
pahiiahed. Price per vol. cloth, • 
Do. do. CaM, perviid. . • • • 
Otiath*B fMattio) Poem% . • • * 
Hemaoa* Poetical Works. 9Tols.l6mo. . 
Herberfk Poetiral Works. lOmo. doth* 
Keals* Poetical Works. Cloti,19mo^ . 
Kirka White's Poetical Worka. doth,. . 
Lnd^i Poema. 1 toL 19mo. • . • . 

<* Christ ia Hadea. 19mo. • 
Hiltonli Paradiae Loat. ISmo. . . . 

•* Conmlste Poetical Works, 
lfbot«%PoeWWoik». 8to. Oiastrntad, . 

u m » Mor.eztnL . , 

Mo n tgomeryli Sacred Poema. 1 voL ti 
Pope*a Poetical Works. IvoLUmo. 
Soothoy'k Poetieal Woffcs. 1 vol. . 
toaasar'S Faerie QiMene. 1 voL eiofli, 
Seott'a Poetical Works. 1 voL 

** Lady of tba Lake. Itno. 

" Marmion, ... 

« LayoftiiaLastMiastral, 
ShakMMare'a Dramatic Works, 
Taaso's Jemsalem DeltTared. 1 toL 18ow. 
Wordaworth (W.). The Prelnda, . 
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AraoU*a Rnghy School Semons, . 
Aatiion^ OraBchism on Che Homiliaa, . 

** Kariy Cateehiam for Childrsn, 
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H<iak«r^ Com|>l«u Wofka. « vota. 
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KiMil«]r>» SMrad Choir, .... 

KeSa'tCliriiUaa Ymt. . .... 

iMytamm** L*Han lo • Biaho|i| , 

Loon^ SsniKNM ani txfoi&arf LMteng^ 

Lvrm ABoali4icai, 

NMliairiNotasoiilMMopMy, . 
NavmaB*! 8«rmoM add Subketa of tba Dvr, 
BMnf on uunauaii uocuim. • 

Olpily oa Lay AiptiaBa. 

Paamon on thfl OraMd, 

Pulpit CydapadJa and Mniatan' C0aipaBiol^ 
S«well^ iUadinf Praparatorj to CooflrmaUoi^ 
Soathanl'tMyatenrof OodltiMH, • . 

Sk«ickM and 8k»l«ton irf Sflnaoiia, , 

SpMwer'a Cbriauan Imtractod, . 

Sbarioek'i Practical Chrialiaii, 
Sutton** Disea ViTara— Leara to LiTa, . 
Swsrts'a LatUn to my OodebUd, . . 
Trancb't Notaa on tbo Panblo% . .- . 

" Note* on tba Miradaa. ... 
Taylor** Holy Liviny and Dyiof. . 

"■ Epiaoonaay Aaaartad and Bfaintafaaad, 
'* Family Domnaatary, .... 
Mr** Sarmaoa on Praetieal Sal^acta, 

Wataon on Cooinnation, 

WUbarforaa'a Manual for C« 
W'hon'a Lactoraa oa ColoMiana, 
Wyatt'a Cbnatiaa Altar, , 

▼cyigw sndiTra^liL 

AMea and tha Amarlean Flaf, . . 1 t6 

Applatona' SonCbarn and Weatora Ociua, . 1 00 
** Nortbam and Eastam Gnida, 
*• Cmnnlata U. 8. Ouida Book, . 
•• N. "iTcSty Map, . . . 

Bartlatt** Now Maxim. Ae. tToIa. Dlaatimtad, 

Banat** If. Waatam Tarritory, 

Bryaat*k Wbat I Saw id Cali&iafa^ 

CoitKaaball'a Voyagraa. S Tola. 

ViMH Wiatar ia Madaira, 

Hoe'a Travala in Tanary and Thibet. S Tola. 

Layani's NuaTob. 1 vol. 8to. 

Notaa of a Thaologieal Stodeot Itmo. 

Oliphaat** Jouraay to fEAtmundiif . 

Parkyna' Abyaainia. 9 vola. . 

Ruaiia aa it la. By OurowaU, • 
** Bjr Count da Coatina, . . 

Bquiar** Niearaffoa. 9 Tola. . 

Tappaa** St«p from tba Naw World to tba Old, 

Wandarmn and Fortunaa fnf Garm. Bmigranta, 

WiDiana'iathfflaaofTabaantepee. SvoLkSro. 

Work! of Fiettoo. 

GSACB AGUILAR's WOBX8. 

Ila Dim of Braoa. > rob. ISmo. . . . 1 60 

Homo Seana* and Heart Stndle*. ISmo. . 16 

The Motbar** Raeonipeaaa. lamo. . . 11^ 

Woman'a Frierdahip. IMio. .... 16 

VFoDWB of laraaL 9 Tola. 19mo. . . . 1 60 

Bad. A Stoiy oC Modem Life. lOmo. . . 16 

Bnwa'* Fawn of the Pale Faoea. ISao. . 76 

Bnay Momenta of an Idle Woaunl . . 76 

Cliaatant Wood. A Tale 9 vol*. . . 1 16 

Dob Q i dn e na , Tkaaalatad. Illoatratad, . , ] 96 

Srary(A.Hy Light aad Shade, . . . fs 

Dapay (A. E.). The Conapirator, . . . 7i 

Btan Parry; or. Trial* of tha Heart, . sg 
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Phillibart. By 

By CaHWM Tboaiaa, 
FoHartoa (LadvO.). Bllea Mlddlatoa, 

*• * GnnUay Mmmv. 1 

19mo. . 

*■ •* Lady BinL 1 v«L 1) 

Tha FcMatati. Br Alas. Dnmaa^ . 
Got* (Mr*.). The I>ean'* Daurbtar. I vol. 
GoUaBnA'aTiflarof Wakaield. limo. 
GU Blaa. With 600 EncraTiaca. aoth, ct. a^K. 
Hany Mair. A Tain of Seottiah Life, . . 
Heart* UnToaad ; or, I Knew Ton WonM lika 

Him, ....... . 

Heartaeaaa : or. My Bmiber^ Wife, f toI^ 
Heir of Radrlydb. 9 toI*. eloth, . 
Heloiaa ; or, Ilia UnreTealad Seerat. Itma. . 
Hobam. My Dnda aad L 19bm>. . . 

Holmaa' Tempaat aad Sua&hiaa. Itaao. . 
Home b Home. A Domeatie Story, . 

HowittJHary). The Heir of Watt Wajlaiid, 
lo. A Tale of the Ancient Fane. 19ma. 
The Inn Ooaaia. By Maiy Cowdaa Churka, . 
Jamea (Q. P. R.). Adrian ; or, Clooda «f tka 

MiWd f .... ^^ . ■ 

JohB{ OK, I* a OendB in tha Hand Worth Tara 
ia the Boah, ...... 

JUUA B;AyANAGUE['aWOSXlk 
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Nathalie. A Tale. 
Medina. I9aw. 
DaiqrBoma. l9mo. 



Hmo. 



Life** DiaeiplnM. A Tala of Hongaiy, . 
Lone DoTO (The). A La^Bod, . . 

Lamy Lockwood. By Catharine^ Cvowet 

MISS Mcintosh's woBXBi 

Two Liraa; or, To Seem aad To Ba. 
Aunt Kitty*a TaJea. 19mo. . 
Charm* <um1 Coantar-Cbarvw* 19mo. 
Evenian at Donaldaon Manor, . 
The Li^ and the Lowly. 9 Tola. . 

Maripret^ Home. By OooaiB Aliea, . . 
Mane Looiae ; or, Tba (^poaita Naifhboia^ • 
Maiden Aunt (The). A Story, 
Manaoni. The Betrothed LoTOra. 9 Tola. 
Margaret Cecil; or, I Can Baeanaa I Owht. . 
Morton Montague ; or. The Chriatiaa'ktAMoa, 

Norman Lealie. By G. C. H 

Priaraatiea. Tale* aad Poama. By Haywaada, 
Boa (A. S.). James Montioy. limo. . 

** To LoTO and to Be Lorad. ISaaa. 

** Tlaia aad Tide. aJbm. 

Ranbaa Medlieott : or. The Coooinr Blaa. 
RaaaSlMvlaM. ByS.R.W. . . , . 

inss skwxll's worxb. 

AmyHaihart ATaia. ISmo. . . 
Experience of Life. 19bm>. .... 
Gertrade. A Tale. I9ma. .... 
Katberina Albion. 9 t<^ 19a*e. ... 
Laneton Panona^. A Tale. 8 t^ 19aa. . 
Margaret PereiTal. 9 Tola. . . . ^ . 
Walter Lorimer, and Other Talea. 19aM». 
A Journal Kepi for ChiMnnof a VUlaga Sokaal, 

Sanbeansaad Shadawa. CloCh, . . 
Thorpe'* HIto of the Bea Haater, . 
Thaekaray*a Worka. C Tola. 19aio. 
The Vininia Oomediana. 9 T^a. 
U*e of Sonahina. By S. M. 19mo. 
Wight'a Rooaaaca of Abalard * 
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D. AFPZSrON dfe CO:S PXTBUCATtON^ 

Important Neir Publications. 

L 

The Confidential Correfpondence oi 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

WITH HIS BROTHER JOSEPH. 

ASUCCTED AI7D TBANSLATED, WITH EXPLANATOBY KOTSS, TBOX THX 

«*M£M0IB£8 DIT BOI JOSEPR** 

Two Thick Volames, 12mo. Price Two Dollaro. 



No book bas jet appeared whlcb ftirnlabes so correct % portraftars :f tbo character eC 
Jf apoleon. He was in almost daily communication with his brother JosepL, from hia fljtst 
•p]>o1ntmeat as the General of Brigade, down to the 16th of Jone, I8I61 

We cannot form a correct idea of the character of the great mind that swayed oyer 
nearly the whole Continent of Enrope, without reading these Letters, which, unlike official 
eorreftfiondenoe, open tu us the inmost thongbia and motives of action tX the writer. These 
letters bear upon eyery subject, and we see with what a watchful eye he careJ for even the 
smallest thing. A distinguished critic has observed in examining the early sheetB^ that 
**.BIogrBphers will haye to write their biographies (tf Napoleon oyer again." 



The Irish Abroad and at Home, 

AT THE COURT AND DJ THE CAMP: 

Wmi €K>UyKMIBB 07 '^ THE BEIGADE," REMIMIBGENCE8 OV AH 



BMXGBANT MILESIAN. 
1 ToL 12mo. Cloth. One Dollar* 



(jTfWn <%« Portland AdterUs^.) 

An Interesttng book, half historical, half anecdotal, and wiiolly Irish in subject, if not 
In bandling. It eon tains sketches of some of Ireland's greatest minds, as well as obeeryaot 
notes of aflUrs in France during the reign of Napoleon. Mudi Information of a eorlons 
■afcnrs is given respecting Irish laws and customs. 

(F^am the Sotton Ttiegraph.) 

We notice that this work is praised biglily, and we have examined it sufBdentiy to find 
that it is very sprightly and entertaining. The title-page sufficiently indicates the general 
Aaraeter of tlie book, but it does not show how finely the author has treated the sobjeet, 
whfeb he makes attractive by his brilliant sketches of character, Inddents, and adventursii 
To collect the materials for this work required much time and tabor, and to wotk tken 19 
U this style required mach urightness of intelleet and flnsncss «f eoltiiM. 
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Songs and Ballads of the American 

Revolution. 

I^TAL AHp WmO. WITH NOTES ASD IIJ.U8TBATI0SB. 

BY FRANK MOORS. 

*]lim mIU tMafi do not riiaw thtoompIazloB of &• timM 18 wdl M BaBMb «iitf 

rfflhrffl ** /Wrf nn 

1 ToL ISino., with two iUiutnttiom by Darley. Prloe 91. 

miTolai]^ pcMonti % idceaoa from t]|# nanMimift prodootloii^ In T«nM^ wfaleh i» 
Iftma dvxlBg tho WW of the Amerioaa Bevolntlon. Many (oi thorn mo tikea Cram vm 
oo«i|MVMn OBd periodlwl iBMMof the time, othen from origiBol !>eD«I, ■boot sad Im^r 
rid0: while tome hayo beat reeeived from the loeoUoetioiis of % km anrYiviiig MUm^ 
who Mord and Mog them amid the trials of the camp and the floU. 

VmAj ereiy company had Its ** smart one,** a poet wbo begofled the wearbMis ef Ihi 
mudk er the eneampment by his minstrelsy, groTO or gay, and the Impetftet ftagmtall 
which Murtre to u^pfOToke our ngret that BO few of them have been preeerfted. 

{From Atf AmCmi K90iU»§ TrmMoript:^ 

^ It Ik A enrlodty of Uteratnre, a patriotic treasury of qaalnt. yet boneat Terse, an aatiqii^ 
linn gen^ % niOlTe and primitive froit— in short, a ddeetaUe book Ibr the corionn in lltsie* 
lore, and Ibe lovers of tbe nattre mose, in her nide Inlbncy. The notes Indicato poHsnt 
research, Jnd give historical value to the work, e • • The verses to the memoiysf 
Hale are mooniAiUy graphic ; and, as we take np fhe book, fresh fhxm Irrhiig*s page^ It 
seems to tmspoct ns to hamlet and bivouac, and r^rodnoe the Ittb of yiepeopl% iHmb 
the events ci tne Bevolntlon were gradoaDy nnfolding. 

{Firom iK« Albany MortUnff Ikopr^m.) 

Tlie reel Mb of a people may be found in its songs and baDads. lliepnaBle pea of the 
historian give^ ealy an ontline of the pictare ; the tme cokir and oompuuckm oc tiM timss 
are preserved In Viose trsditlonar|r legends and songs, which wmeeirea on the lnn»Ise of 
the moment, iiMpfcied by the time and the occasion, and the absorbing scenes or herols 
action, are handed down from father to son, and cling to the very heart of the people^ Ut, 
Moore's ooUectioB has been long needed, and is n vahiable oontribatlon to our natiMMl 
litscatue. 

(JVvm tks OrHmrtoii.) 

Mr. Moore has Asoe a rssl service to the conntiy, not only In a Steraiy, but n hlstscfcil 
point of view; andao library or private collection, of any prstension or value, can be 
wItboQt this volome of poetical history. Moore's collections cf the BaUmUW jlkb BoHoi 
or THB &BV0LUTI0M most fill tho same place in the literature of this oonnt^ that Is flSsl 
In firsat Britain bf Bootr^ MonxmsT or ibb 8ooRm Bobob. 



{From Oe T\ritMeHpi amd XcUMc^i 

The work fills a void in our national and historical litemture ; aad «]so 
especially to the tMtes and comprehensloin of the masses of tbe peopla 

(JVffm OorrmpmtdmU qfJMUm Pott) 

I regard fUs volume as an ezceedindy valuabto contribution to our historle IHmiIwo 
9 * * With the rude effOsions here first odllected, was bom Amwiean Kber^ ; and tts 
harp of Homer or MUton could not have been tuned to a noblsr resolve than that wfakb 
called them forth. 

(JVofnOeJr. T.EnU'AeU.) 

Mr. Moore has done for his oounto^ what Herder did ibr the JTowUi natloa whit 
Ctoethe and Schiller labored to perform for Germany, early in the last oentiii7>--«aneb; Is 

eve to the land offals birth a ballad literature; not, Indeed, created by his own wSm^ 
It collected from among those emanations which were called forth when the ItaNftthsn 
ef our country were upon the battle-fleld. In defence of human fights^ wd with ams li 
Cheir hands. The frnfts of bis Ubors wlU be received with enthuslastlo dsUgbt His w«S 
kreathesofBunkerHlIl. of Concord, and Lexington. Its poetic producttona 
«ia that stragi^ which is among the moat noUe in falstoi7->American 
And evaiy Ameriea« will read IL 



NEW WORK B Y THE AUTHOR OF "AMY HERBERT." 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 

HAVE NOW BEADY 

I ^17" O XI S. 

Bv the author of '' Amu Herbert,'' '' Oleee Sail,'' '' The JSkperienee 

of Life;' &c. 
Tw« XeiknmMh t^m^o. Paper^ %t ; ClotlM tl ftO* 

•»< 

OPIKIOITS OF TEE PBX8S. 

THE PRESS. 

** Of this anthome^s sMe and langoase it would be saperflnoos to speak. Tb« dmpli- 
dty of ft refined natoro, the ease of a skilled writer, and- tne oarreotneas of an indastrioua 
one, are eonspicaoiu in every page. There is no straining at eflSsct, no distortion of Sn* 
gUata palmed off as originality, no distrost of native vigor evinoed by a reoourso to artUeiaL 
Id all of these re(q;>eoU Iw)r§ is a most eharming prodaction." 

MONTHLY REVIEW. 

**Tbe old oxoellenolea of Mias SewelPa style are all here to be found ; and those things 
which some pMsons have objected to in her former books, can in Ivort scarcely be per- 

caivedatalL The highest human feeling is here spoken of as it ought to be: 

Bot as the plaything of boys and idrls, but as the destiny and discipline of men ana 
women. . . The style of the book can hardly be too highly praised. Almost every 
where we find the ease of a practised writer, ftee from those aflectationB into which practised 
writers ooeastonally falL" 

JOHN BULL. 

«* JRwra te, sa ftr as the main thread of its plot is concerned, a story of love; and it vea- 
tnres on one of the moat delicate and difAcult phases in whidb that passion presents Itself 
to the novelist— the relations between a man and a weman where the friendship of the 
flmrmerts met by the most pasdonate love on the part of the other. We do not know any 
story where this subject is more gracefhlly treated. . . . We cordially welcome l«or«, 
not as one <tf the ephemeral books of the season, but as one to which the tbiughttel reader 
win be ghid to i«tnm again and agafai.** 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

**2fwra is in many reapects a great improvement on the earlier works of ifs authoressi 
|t la written in a much larger and wiser spirit— it is more charitable and more profound. . . • 
The story narrates the fortunes of two cousins, Susan and Helen, who go through a great 
deal of Buffering. In all that these young ladies do— in all that Is recommended by their 
example, or illustrated by their &te— wo could not wish for anything better in spirit and 
tone. This part of the work-r-and it is by ftr the largest portion— eontaioa what may be 
termed the direct teaching of /w>r«,— and very good teaching it Is.** 

THE ECOLESIASTIC. 
*■ ifM>rt, the new work by the author of ^ Amy Herbert,** is one of which we are de- 
lighted to speak in terms of the highest approval ; {t ia, we think, the cleverest work the 
author has vet written ; and we are especially glad to see that she has corrected some few 
errors which we have had occasion to point out in noticing her fonner tales. There is 
nothing either dull or unnatural in Ivors^ while the thorough good sense, high prlnolplei, 
and devout tone of mind, which have always characterized this author, are displayed in It 
to the best possible advantage. The frame work of the tale is exdusively atbncUve ; the 
interest never flags.** 




The Hills of the Shatemuc. By the author of <' The 

Wide, Wide World.*' One vol, ISma doth, $1 90. 

Home and the World. By Mrs. W. C. Rives. One vol., 

12ma doth, $i. 

BEanTing too Iiate. By George Wood, author of << Peter 

gcheiplhl in America,** It 
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- Juno CUfFord. 



. . A IFALIV 

«Y A X.ADY. 

' 1 vol. }2mo., «loth, with taro plates, $1,26. 

{From ihs J^oening TrawUer.) 

* nii l»« w»Hc of more tiuio prdinaiy ability aad iatereit In tts oorfisplloB ttt 
Mrtalnl^^iflAialt 

(i'Vvni ihANiE. Fartner.) 

The mibl^g of fhe plot, tnd the d«1inefttioii rt the chsrectera, evlnee talentB of « b^ 
order ; ond It l» evident that the autboreee potseeeees a goo^I'de^ree of «kfil, if DOt expcri ea it 
b this deportment ot Uteratur% We think her work will rank above the eommon nm of 
Bovola. 

{From fhs New Bamtn Pattadiwn.) 

This Ift at0 of the most fitscinattof books of the season, and wIR doubtless find many 
•dmirera. It is a aUvy cf American life, and most of the seenes are laid in Boston and 
Kew TorlL. The ciiaracters are painted in vivid colors; the rrond and stately heroine, te 
whom tto more fitting name than Juno conld have been appWd; her adopteid son, UtOr 
Bmbeam and Orace Atherton will not soon be foigutten. The style Is beaatlfbl and the ht- 
teredt quite lUworbing, 

{I^om Ois True Flag.) 

The oonceptfonfe of 'obaracter fci '*Jnno Clifford** are almost uneqiudled by any 
American woman, and tlie plot has a straightforward intensity and directness rarely founa 
In a wom«Hl% book. The death, oenes are inimitable, and the love passages are bo sickly 
•entimonu^ism, bnt tbe utterance of that holy passion which oatUyes tinae and deeUi. 



LIGHT AND DARKNESS 

OS THK 

Shadow of Fate. 

A STOBY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE, 

' BY A LADY- 

1 "wol. 12«io., cloth, 76 cts. 

(From fhe N, T, DiepateK) 

This it a plearant and fri^lo story, the scenes of which are laid in fhe tStf of Ven 
Tork. The light slid dark', or the good and bad, of fashionable life are rividly 
and described by a fertile and glowing pen, with much talent and akilL 



{I¥om the Philadelphia City Item.) 

'Rie^wbolework Is so complete, finished and artiatlc, that we cannot but anttetpets • 
JMIttant and stmcemftil <^reer for the writer, if she will devote herself flritfaftiny to the Ugl 
■od Influential department of art in which she has made so triumphant a cMM 

• . {From Oode^e Ladi/'e Book.) 

Ber crMtions are all life-like; her tonnes natural; her permnages snob as one meet 
oirerjr day in the haOots of fiishion or domestic Ufa We read her story beilevlngly, and re 
member the charaeters afterwards as old acquaintances. To produce such an efl>>ct npo 
eme^ is to give isanrance of an accomplished artist May this author live to write mail 
ttotiee x.ot only of Jiibionabte, but of all sorts of life, and mav wa Mv« **<<^^ **- -"^ 



/>. AP^LETON A C0:8 F (IB LIGATIONS, 



1^?. Sairael Osgood's Tiro Poyntar Books. 



I. 

Mile Stones in our Life Journey 

SEOOND fiDinoir, 

One Yolqino, 12ma Cloth. PviM |1 



Optnions fif the 9r€9i. • 

** In 80 small a oompvsa, we rarely meet with more Oatholio ^mpatUea, and witli i 

mter or more practical view of the privileges enjoyed by, and the dutios enjoined, npci 
OS all, at any stage of our mortal pilgrimage." — Chwrch JourmtU 

** Some passages remind as furcibiy of Addison and Gol^nnltb.^ — Independent 

** This littllt volame is one of those books which are read by all classes at all stages oi 
Hfe, with an interest which loses nothing by change or olrcumstanoes.^ — Penneyhanian. 

** He writes kindly^; strongly and readablv; nor la their any thing in thtl voktune of $ 
narrow, bigoted, or sectarian character/' — Life Illustrated. 

** His counsels are fkithfkil and wholesome his reflection toacbinc^ and tba wbole li 
elotlied in a style graceful and Aree.*^ — Bar^rd Belig. Hercdd. 

** This is a volume of beautiAil and cogent essays, virtuous in motlTfl^ simple i& oipree- 
•ton. pertlnont and admirable In logic, and glorious in oonduaion and c^mai:** — BuffaXe 
BoDpreee. 

^ It is written with exquisite taste. Is toll of beautiful t|K>a^ moat felidtoaalT ex- 
[N«ssed, and is pervaded by a genial and benevolent spirit**— ^r. 3pra(;ue, 

** Almost every page has a tincture of elegant acholarshlp, and bean witlM|B to an v 
tanalTe reading or good authors."— .Arrant 



II. 

The Hearth-Stone ; 

THOUGHTS UPON HOME LIFE* m OUB CITIES. 

BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, 
AimoB OP *ffnTD08 m CHBaRuui mookAPHX,^ **ck>0 wrk ma," mta 

FOURTH EDITIOJSf. 
Oi-9 Yolume, 12ma Cloth ?t1o6 fL 



OriHeiema qf the Prtet, 

**Thi8 is a yolume of elegant and impressive essays on th^ domeatlo relations and rell 
glooa duties of the household. Mr. Osgood writes ott theee interesdns themes la the moil 
Aarming and animated style, winning the reader's Judgment rathfr tnan oaaroing It to Hm 
author's conclusionSb The predominant sentiments 'In the book are purity, sincerity, and 
feyei. A more delightftil volnme has rarely been published, dbd we trust it will hAve i 
wide circulation, for its Influence must be salutary upon botb old and young.*^-~6VMnn:er 
9hi' AdvertiatT. 

**The ' Hearth-Stone* Is the symbol of all those delightnil truths wDicfi Sir. Degood h«i» 
eonnects with it In a free and graceful style, varying from deep sOlMno^tj to the moi( 
(aidal and lively tone, asbeflts his range of subjects, hS giyes attention to wise thoiu||l| 
«D holy things, and homely truths^ His yolume will lad mai w wano beartt to wil^M 
irill adAraaa itself. "'CAHsMoM JtoootiiMr. 



• * ' 




D. AFPLETOR & CO., 

llooktUm, f «filis|nrs, ft |mfmte3, 

KHnuTTUU-T Itvita iim atiestlaa of Lll«ru7 ind FrofeaUoil OenQenieii, &Mdi (f 
PdMIo hUttutliilia, ths TcadB, ud the Publlo genenlly, Is thsli thj XitenilTe ud 
CboliM OolleitloD of 

ENOLIBH AND A1££EICAN, 
Btnbmilog tba ttt BdlUou of tbs Bst Antbcn. 

TBEIE OWlf PIIN.ICAT10K8 



THEIR SCHOOL-BOOK PUBUCAKONS 

COTKfi KTKRT BBANOH OF HUMAN KKO'WI.KDaK. 

m' OaUcigiiM Amiilted gntli on qpUostion to tlw PnbUiliMi- 



Tk«i PoBiisH APPLETONB' 

bahwat asb steah havioatzon guide, 



IDiitnM wnb nvr Statr Mi^ phm U mbU. 



HATB COXJIXNCXD rVBUBIIIRA TSl 

CYCLOPEDIA OF WIT ft HUMOR, 

Qfunben 1 to 5 now ntAj,) 

ng a un4qu4 eoUecUon <^ CompUU ArtieUt^ and np^eifMM qf wHttsn 

or and JSeoentrieiUM Jrwn t\4 moH eminent HymorUUof AMICRICA^ 

MBJTGfsJ^D^ JRELAIfD^ AND SCOTLAND, JUwArated vim upttard» jvf 

#00 Ohan%eUrUii6 Bngravingt^ from original and ariiaHo design*, En^ 



The wmit is pablUbtng in eemi- monthly parte at twenty-nve cents each, of tlie 
fpast royal octaTo size— rich and Taried in its contents. This is not a boftk for a 
day — it is for all time ; a library in itself for the lovers of mirth. Not a Hne oflbnMve 
k> delicate minds will be admitted. The following list of Authors ftamisbing the Con- 
feentn of the three first nnmbers. will give the general character of theantbonan^ 
■DbjectSL The work is to be completed in 24 Nosl 

AHeiletti Aitttn KejirawiM im fhe Etrly fftmlMs. 

BATTLE OF THB KEGS, ....By Fsakois UoPKiifSoy. 

STHB HASTY PUDDING " JoklBarlow. 

HOW TO RECEIVE A OHALLENGE, '' H. H. BnACKionuiraR. 

iJACK AND GILL.- ** Josspn Drnnib. 

^ABITHA TOUZ^B, ** Tnou as G. FsssRyDEN. 

'HE PAINT-KI NG^ ** WAsmxoTON Allstok. 

»AT ON P0STUBE8, •• Db. Samuel Gn.iiAW. 

►ETEB FEATHEBTON, i " Judob Jamw Hall. 

A NIGHT OF PEBIL, ** OoL. William L Sroyn. 

TWO TABDS OF JACONET, •• Jamh Gokoox BrMNErr. 

DETEBMINEDTO BUN AWAY, " Robbbt M. Bikd. 

JOB FU8TI0K» •♦ GBBinrxu.B Mbllbn. 

ABOUT BACHELOBS, « M. 34. Noah. 

DYDIMU8 DUMPS " Biobabd Pbmn Smitil 

A MABRIED MAN'S BEYEBIE ** John In man, 

CAMOMILE TEA " Datid Paul Browk. 

OLLAPODIAN A EXTBACTS, " Willis G ayloud Clakk. 

► THE SBBBNADES " Eliza Leslib. 

NEGBO DOMESTICS, " Mbs. Caroline Gilman. 

MIC UIOGINBOTHAM'S OATASTBOPHE, « Nathaniel Ha wnioByR 

THE STOUT GENTLEMAN, « Washington Irving. 

The two comets, •* J. G. C. Bbainkrd. 

FIB8T OF MAY IN NEW YOBK, By Bobbbt S. Coffin, the Boston Bard 

RESULTS OF PHBENOLOGY,..: By Jambs K. Paulding. 

OLD GRIMES, " Albert G. Gbbbnk. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKE, " Henry Pickering. 

THE QUILTING. »♦ AnnaBaohb. 

A MONODY ON THE LATE SAM PATCH, " Eobbrt C. Sands. 

THE CLUB OF THB HUliBUGd, " John Bbbnabd. 

THE YANKEE PEDDLEB, " John Nkau 

tHE FBOQ. CATCHER,.... <.. " HknryJ. Finn. 

THE GBEAT PRINCIPLE, " Tiibodobe 8. Fat. 

THB MOSQUITO, ^ ^ « William C. Bryant. 

Major EGERTON,.... •• Gulian C. Ybbplangk. 

?TE AM A BEYEKIE ABOUT OYSTERS, . . . : " William Cox. 
>R. COOKE "AT HOME,** " William Dunlap. 

DOCTOE BYLES'S OAT, •* Josbph Grbbnb. 

ORIGINAL SONG OF ** YANKEE DOODLE,"" •• Anonymous. 

FROGS OP WINDHAM, " Doctob Samuel Pbt^. 

THE LIBERTY POLE, «« John Trumbull. 

THE FOEESTERS, " Doctor JbbemyBblknap 

INDEPENDENCE DAY, •♦ EoyalTvlkk. 

CBOAKEB POEMS, " Joseph Rodman Dbakm. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, »♦ F. G. Hallbok. 

HISTORY OF PETERFUNK, *♦ Asa Greknb. 

lAtT. C0P1> and HISNEICE, « John Howard Patkb. 

[•HEKBOUlT CLUB, - Db. Saml. L. MncuBu. 

^nbMription Frioe, $6. Sinige JBhmhtn M o«nti» 
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